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Preface. 


The Protestant church of our time suffers primarily from an evil. This evil has 
also been noticeable in the church at other times. In our time, however, it has poured 
over the church like a flood, and in this respect it is characteristic of our time. It is an 
evil that lies like a heavy spell on the church, that does not want to let life arise in it, 
and where it has nevertheless sprouted from the life-seed of the church, the Word 
of God, it hinders it in every way and threatens to choke it again. 

This evil is the false theological science of our time, the science which has 
placed itself in the temple of God, denies the divine authority of Holy Scripture, and 
thus seeks to usurp the dominion which belongs to the infallible Word of the inspired 
Holy Scripture. It was primarily through Luther's ministry that God once delivered 
the Church from the Babylonian captivity of the Pabst, placed the Church again 
under the rule of His Word, and thus restored it to the glorious freedom of the 
children of God. The Protestant Church of our time has forgotten the benefits of her 
God. She has grown weary of the glorious liberty. She once more allows the yoke 
of foreign rule to be put upon her. She gives hand and foot into the bonds of a false 
theological science. Just as under the captivity into which the papacy had led the 
church, it was not the Scriptures but the pope who had the decisive word in the 
church, so now, too, it is not the Scriptures that are to be the highest authority in the 
church, but so-called science that is to have the great, decisive word in the church. 
We would call this condition the Babylonian captivity of the Protestant Church of our 
day. 

Those who know the state of affairs in the Church will certainly not think that 
we are exaggerating. Let us first notice the claims of "science." Science really does 
claim to be the supreme authori 
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activity in the Church as well. It demands the highest authority that exists in the 
church, the Holy Scriptures, the majestic Word of God, before its - "science's" - 
judgment seat, in order to pronounce judgment on it according to its - science's - 
laws. Not what Scripture says of itself: "all Scripture is inspired by God," 1) nor what 
Christ testifies of Scripture: "yet Scripture cannot be broken," 2) is Scripture to be, 
but what it appears to be after it has been weighed on the scales of human criticism! 
If modern science thus exalts itself above the source and norm of all Christian 
doctrine, it is not to be wondered at if it seeks to assert its supremacy even against 
Christian doctrines themselves. What is to be regarded as Christian doctrine is not 
that which is in the clear words of Scripture as its - Scripture's - teaching, but that 
which proves itself to be truth before religious consciousness, before enlightened 
reason, etc., or even in "experience." It is no longer Holy Scripture, but theological 
science, that determines the actual content, scope, and coherence of Christian 
doctrine. Such are the claims of theological science today. It is no wonder that it is 
convinced of its great importance, indeed of its indispensability for the Church, that 
its representatives assure us again and again that the Church cannot exist in our 
time unless theological science takes care of it. The Church certainly has no future 
without theological science. Above all, the church must be freed from its outdated 
position, according to which it relies on the Word of Scripture as God's infallible 
Word. This position was untenable. One must give up the inspiration of Scripture 
and distinguish between truth and error in Scripture. This not unimportant business 
is, of course, done for the church by theological science. It also wants to be so kind 
- since one can no longer say "it is written" - as to see to the acceptance and welfare 
of Christian doctrine in the world. She wants to bring the Christian doctrine close to 
"the consciousness of our time" and especially to "the consciousness of the 
educated" through the proof of "inner necessity" and similar scientific arts. That the 
Church should not forfeit the goodwill of the latter part of mankind is of very special 
importance for its existence and its progress in the world. In this well-understood 
interest of the church, theological science hastens to take away from its ward 
everything by which it might cause offence before the world. Indeed, all important 
things! - But science does not only display a benevolent protective air toward the 
church. It also puts one under guard and ban if one does not want to acknowledge 
its authority. In particular, science 


1) 2 Tim. 3:16. 2) Joh. 10, 35. 
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angry if anyone still dares to assert the word of Scripture as the highest and absolute 
authority in the church. Whoever does so must hear that he is “unbelievably 
ignorant," that he has hardened himself against the truth, that he is damaging the 
reputation of the Church and therefore the Church itself, etc. We remember an 
eclatical case of recent times. A pastor had argued that the Book of Jonah contained 
history and not legend, citing Christ's word Matth. 12:40: "Just as Jonah was three 
days and three nights in the belly of the whale," etc. A representative of theological 
science therefore wrote of the pastor: "that the deluded man with his unscientific 
theory, which, for example, uses the alleged word of JEsu Matth. 12, 40. for the 
historicity of the booklet Jonah, undermines the reputation of the Christian religion 
and works into the hands of social democracy." 1) So it stands! And what makes the 
matter even sadder: in the demand that theological science be sovereign, that is, 
above Scripture, the modern "positive" theologians agree with the "negative" ones. 
Among themselves the scientific theologians feud, and often very fiercely. But when 
it comes to the point whether Scripture or scientific theology should have the last 
word in the church, they agree. It is treated as a foregone conclusion that Scripture 
is not God's infallible Word. The difference is only that some leave more, others less 
of God's Word. But the criterion by which it is decided is what is called "science. 

These are the claims of theological science! And what is the position of the 
Church against these claims? The world, the world outside and inside the Church, 
cheers science as the highest authority even in matters of religion. It is true that in 
most cases it does not know the least of what calls itself "science." But that is not 
necessary. Already those of Ephesus cried out at two hours: Great is the Diana of 
the Ephesians! and yet several of them did not know why they had come together. 
2) The world has from the outset a perfectly adequate reason why, in the question 
of authority, "Science or Bible?" it always holds "science" against the Bible. In the 
first place, the insistence on human science flatters human pride and arrogance 
immensely. Secondly, and above all, "science" supplies it with the always welcome 
excuse for not bowing under Christ's yoke. If the Bible is right, then one must repent 
and believe in Christ; then punishment and damnation stand in the background for 
all unbelievers. Under the rule of science it is different. Before the "knowledge 


1) Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, 1894, p. 518. 
2) Apost. 19, 23. ff. 
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schaff" as the highest authority no sinner and no unbeliever need fear. What wonder, 
then, if the world praises and willingly acknowledges the rule of science, even without 
knowing it. - But it is alas! But it is a fact that even believers and those who want to 
be believers bow down before the idol of the world of our time and allow themselves 
to be seduced into placing him above the Scriptures. The believers of our time have 
also allowed themselves to be intimidated by the sovereign charges of modern 
theological science, which someone has not inaccurately called "the absolute 
negation of all modesty." They dare not cry out to it a Quos ego! They also pose as if 
the Church must live, at least in part, by the graces of Wisdom. They also court the 
favor of "science," as if science were really an authority in the church. Every 
concession on the part of science is "gratefully" accepted by the faithful, as if science 
were truly a greatness to which the church must go begging. It brings a blush of 
shame to one's face to read the feeble criticisms which "believing" pastors and 
professors write about the books of men who make a mockery of the majesty of 
Scripture, and who profess to be the sovereign representatives of science. There, at 
least, the "scientific earnestness," the "scientific method," the various "biblical 
moments of truth" are gratefully acknowledged! In short, there is an endless 
complimenting of science, and a more or less deceiving and melancholy excuse, if 
one dares not to accept certain "results" of science. - And one has not the slightest 
reason for this fear and deference to "science," if one regards the matter even 
naturally-reasonably. Science has certainly no impressive results to show. For the 
present, the theologians of our time, who prefer to call themselves "scientific," are of 
one mind only: that the Holy Scriptures are no longer to be regarded as God's 
infallible Word, and that therefore they are not to be accorded unconditional authority 
in the Church. If one asks what is to be done now, one receives the answer that 
science should first consider the casus in all its aspects. Theological science has not 
yet reached a positive result. One representative of science dismisses the other. We 
have a multitude of hypotheses, especially in regard to the origin and nature of Holy 
Scripture, which in part eat themselves up, but no "certain results. And what is the 
result with regard to the state and life of the Church? With the church it goes under 
the new rule - the representatives of science partly admit this themselves - 
downward. Already from the camp of the scientists themselves, one makes the 
attempt to seal the deal. Whoever has eyes to see should be able to see that science, 
in so far as it wants to rule in the church in place of Holy Scripture, is theo- 
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retic and practically bankrupt. Nevertheless, the Church does not dare to decisively 
renounce its arrogated authority. How is this to be explained? On the one hand, as 
already indicated, the general spectre of our time, "science", has frightened even the 
faithful. But above all we have to consider that we are dealing here with a Satanic 
deception, with the great Satanic deception of our time, so that even the elect are 
led astray where it is possible. We are dealing with the Babylonian captivity of the 
Protestant church of our time. 

How should the Church of God oppose a science that removes the divine 
authority of Scripture and makes itself ruler in the Church in place of Scripture? 
Exactly as against the claims of the Pabstacy, that is, to reject them in solidum. 
Pabstry and science are exactly on the same line as far as authority in the church is 
concerned. Both have zero authority in the church. In the church only the authority 
of the Word of God is valid, as it is in the Scriptures given by God. All other authorities 
that want to push themselves forward are to be rejected most energetically as 
pseudo-authorities. This must also be done with respect to modern science, in so far 
as it makes Scripture and the doctrine of Scripture the object of its criticism. The 
science which has arrogated to itself these functions is also no science at all. What 
is called science is no more and no less than an aberration of the human mind, a 
folly. Their procedure is as unscientific as possible. To a scientific procedure belongs 
above all this, that one treats each field of knowledge according to its peculiar 
sources of knowledge. Natural science, for example, proceeds scientifically only 
when it makes its statements on the basis of sensuous perception, because this is 
the only way in which it recognizes the material to be treated. Now what about the 
knowledge of Christianity? No man on earth knows the least thing about Christianity 
from himself. Nor is anything of it written in the stars or in the clefts of the mountains. 
Yes, if Christianity were a religion of law, like the heathen, Turkish, modern Jewish, 
Papist, etc., and also promised blessedness on the basis of human activity! The work 
of the law, and all that is connected with it, is written in the heart of the natural man, 
as the apostle Rom. 2:14, 15 testifies. Every man, therefore, can judge of this to 
some extent from himself, "according to his innate moral ideas," etc. But the essence 
of Christianity is the gospel. And of the gospel no thought has ever entered the heart 
of man, as the apostle expressly testifies, 1 Cor. 2:9. The gospel is a pure divine 
secret, which is the only thing that is known to man. 
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The only way to know the mystery of the gospel is through divine revelation, as it 
actually exists in the Holy Scriptures. It is therefore more than common nonsense 
for men to make the divine mystery of the gospel and the revelation of it, the 
Scriptures, the object of their criticism, and to boast as if they understood from the 
bottom of their hearts the things which are, after all, a mystery to every man. For the 
criticism of Christian doctrine and its source of knowledge, the Scriptures, men lack 
every standard. Modern theology, which prides itself so much on this criticism, 
proceeds even more unscientifically than the villager who critically examines the 
great world, of which he has seen nothing, according to his village terms, and 
deletes everything that does not grow in his village. Is it not a pity that almost the 
whole world and Christendom should be led on a fool's rope by a so-called scientific 
theology? We hold that Christian theology is scientific only when, renouncing all 
extraneous sources of knowledge and norms, it testifies and judges only on the 
basis of divine revelation, that is, the Holy Scriptures, concerning things of the 
Christian faith. Truly scientific meticulousness in theology must above all be 
exercised in carefully keeping out and relentlessly eliminating everything that wants 
to be or has been mixed in from other principles than Holy Scripture, whether this 
borrowing from foreign sources refers to the conception of the principle of knowledge 
itself or to the exposition of the individual Christian doctrines and_ their 
interrelationship. This is truly scientific. This is the only way to attain certain 
knowledge in theology, which is the aim of every science. Modern "scientific" 
theologians, on the other hand, who make themselves the source and standard of 
theology and Holy Scripture the object of criticism, only produce a pattern of human 
opinions, as the outward disorganization of modern theology amply proves. We 
cannot, therefore, grant modern theology the appellation of "scientific". It is rather 
quite "unscientific," both in its method, because it treats theology according to 
principles foreign to it, and in regard to its result, because it leads not to real 
knowledge, but to all sorts of human fancies. In theology, our ancient theologians 
followed a truly scientific procedure when they proceeded according to the principle: 
"quod non est biblicum, non est theologicum," and decisively rejected all principles of 
knowledge and norms foreign to theology - among them also the "born-again" or 
"enlightened reason" which sets itself up as judge over Scripture. In this sense, 
namely, in the sense that only the drawing of spiritual knowledge from Scripture 
leads to a secure knowledge of spiritual things, our old theologians let themselves 
be thought of as "theologians". 
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Theology also likes the name "science", which they otherwise reject. In this sense, 
we so-called "Missourians" and all those who with us adamantly insist that theology 
adhere to its proper source of knowledge, the inspired, infallible Word of Scripture, 
are the truly scientific people of our time. What modern theology calls itself scientific 
with emphasis is, viewed objectively, wretched quackery. 

But what we want is this: We wish to persuade the Church of our time to place 
herself with all confidence and breadth on the Holy Scriptures as God's infallible 
Word, and not to be in the least alarmed by the claims of the rulers of "science," but 
rather to thoroughly despise these claims. A fool and a Thor is he who acknowledges 
the authority of science in matters of Christian faith, which, by its nature and 
character, is wholly beyond the domain of human knowledge and human judgment. 
The only proper attitude toward the claims of a science which also wants to speak 
the great and decisive word in matters of the Christian faith is that of fundamental 
and complete rejection. This is the way God wants it. He has built His Church not 
on the "results of scientific research," but on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets. She is to remain on this good foundation, and not to be pushed an inch 
away from it, either by the demands of the pope or by a "science" that has become 
mad. Standing on this good ground, she has the promise that the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against her. Oh, if only the church of our time would dare to live from 
God's Word alone! She would experience wonderful and glorious things. She would 
experience that God, because she stands on His Word alone, now also gives her 
victory over all her enemies according to His promise. Standing on this good ground, 
she would be free from all human bondage, which is so unworthy of the children of 
God. It is true that the representatives of modern ecclesiastical science call standing 
on Scripture as God's infallible Word servile "literalism." But they speak such thing 
in great delusion and for the purpose of turning us away from sole obedience to 
Scripture and making us captives of their "science." The Church is and remains free 
only when she unconditionally submits to the Scriptures as God's infallible Word. 
Any loosening of its bondage to the Scriptures leads it into bondage to men. 
Therefore, back to the sovereign Holy Scripture and away from the science of our 
time that presents itself as sovereign! 

This is the admonition with which we wanted to send out the new volume of 
"Lehre und Wehre". We know that it is in place. God grant that it may be heeded. 
Here in America, too, by name... 
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The modern theological science, which has set itself up in its own name as the 
supreme judge of Scripture and its teachings, is spreading, especially among the 
English sects. Rockefeller's many, beautiful millions serve precisely for "higher 
criticism." There are few theological colleges among the sects that are not more or 
less in the Babylonian captivity of science. Even within the Lutheran church here, 
verbal and written statements are constantly being made which testify not only to 
undue respect, but also to questionable concessions to false science. This, of course, 
is mostly not fundamental apostasy, but ignorance. One also wants, as has now 
become the fashion in the church, to be "scientific" and to speak "scientifically. But in 
so doing, without being quite aware of it, one abandons the authority of Scripture and 
teaches evolution, pantheism, and other "sure results" of science. We refer for 


illustration to an article in the "Lutheran Observer" of October 2, 1896, "Fall of man a 


stage of human evolution." Such a position is questionable and dangerous, as well as 
unworthy of the Christian Church. If we fare better in this piece, if we firmly reject the 
nonsensical claims of science, we owe it solely to the grace of God, who, through the 
ministry of our fathers, has brought us up to a right respect for God's Word, and to a 
righteous contempt of all other authorities that arise in matters of the Christian faith. 
God grant that we may hold fast to this way, and by the operation of the Holy Spirit - 
for flesh and blood can do nothing here - may daily anew grow fond of the Scriptures 
as the supreme ecclesiastical authority, and follow them alone, as the light that shines 
in this dark place. F.P. 


What is the nature of suffering in the world? 


The world is a great house of lamentation, wherein dwelle suffering, pain, and 
tears. Everyone must confess about earthly life: Evil is the time of my life; the most 
delicious thing in it is toil and labor. No moment is entirely untarnished by suffering, 
not even in the life of the happiest. Man enters life with weeping. With all kinds of 
weaknesses, infirmities, diseases, misfortunes, persecutions, temptations, and 
troubles of conscience he drags himself through. And bitter is the last agony with 
which man again departs from life. As many powers as the soul has, and as many 
members as the body has, so many different kinds of suffering are there in the world. 
It is true that the measure and degree of suffering is quite different in different people. 
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But no one is completely spared from suffering. And as Scripture teaches and 
experience testifies, it is often the Christians who have to endure much and for a 
long time. While the world rejoices and laughs, the disciples of Jesus are sad. In 
addition to the sufferings which Christians have in common with the children of the 
world, there are others which are peculiar to them as Christians, as comrades in 
tribulation. Here belong hatred, ridicule, contempt, oppression, and persecution from 
the world, temptations from Satan, and much strife and contention with their own 
flesh and blood. The righteous must suffer much. Ps. 34, 20. With Assaph he must 
say, "| am afflicted daily, and my punishment is every morning." Ps. 73, 14. 71, 20. 
Christians are esteemed of the world for sheep for the slaughter. Rom. 8, 36. And 
Peter wants Christians not to be alienated by this, but to find such things quite in 
order. 1 Pet 4:12 And though Christians daily cry out with Paul, "O wretched man, 
who will deliver me from the body of this death?" and plead in the seventh petition, 
"Deliver us from this evil," yet they know that complete deliverance from all evil of 
body and soul, good and honor, cannot be granted to them until the very last hour, 
when their hour comes, and God takes them with grace from this pit of misery to 
heaven. 

Human reason, too, perceived suffering, even more than sin, as a glaring cry 
of disharmony in the world. The blind pagans could not escape the thought that the 
evil in the world testified loudly to the fact that God's curse was upon man. The 
Greeks and Romans felt in their conscience that their sinking into abomination, 
shame and sorrow of sin was the judgment of God. Rom. 1, 18-32. But instead of 
seeking God and begging for mercy, the Gentiles used all their thinking and 
reasoning to silence the accusing thoughts that their conscience had awakened in 
them. In the end they sought a view of suffering in the world, of the purposes and 
causes of it, which would make them themselves go out blameless. In particular, it 
is the philosophers of all centuries who have seized upon this very question, what 
suffering in the world is all about, as a problem that they are called upon and capable 
of solving. But because they thought they were wise, they became fools. Rom. 1, 
22. 

Thus, in order to explain sin and evil in the world, the ancient Parsees taught 
dualism, which makes God an idol and Satan God. According to this dualism, there 
are two eternal principles, the good and the evil. Both are independent of each other 
and of approximately equal strength. One of these beings is originally evil and hostile 
to the other, the good God. Both lie from eternity. 
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The good spirit must confine itself to thwarting all kinds of plans of the evil God 
without ever being able to completely overcome him and render him harmless. The 
good spirit must confine itself to thwarting all the plans of the evil God, without ever 
being able to completely overcome him and render him harmless. As the good God 
is the creator of all good, so the evil God is the source of all evil. What is true, right, 
and happy comes from the good principle. What, on the other hand, is untrue, unjust, 
painful, and ruinous, comes from the evil spirit. Not only all sins and vices, but also 
all plagues, diseases, pains, and harmful things, such as poisons, thorns, thistles, 
drought, earthquakes, storms, hail, pestilence, wild animals, snakes, mice, frogs, 
etc., are, according to Parsism, creatures of the evil god. In the third century of the 
Christian era this godless pretended solution of the question of the meaning, origin 
and purpose of evil was reheated by Mani and called Manichaeism after him. 

No less godless and wrong than dualistic thought, monistic thought has tried 
to solve the question of sin and suffering in pantheism and materialism. While 
materialism itself abandons, even openly denies, the existence of God, pantheism 
at least retains the name of God and teaches that all abominations, vices, and 
crimes, all immorality and depravity in the world, as well as all suffering and torment, 
are necessary consequences of God's development and thus have their sufficient 
cause in solidum in God. Whether something is to be called evil or good depends on 
the point of view from which man looks at it. What appears to reason to be evil in 
relation to higher stages of evolution is good in relation to lower stages. In itself, 
however, everything is good and nothing is evil, for everything is a necessary 
emanation from God. Calvinism is related to this pagan doctrine, which also derives 
everything in the world, evil as well as evil and good, from God alone. 

Even the unbelieving reason of the common man of the world is accustomed 
to put sin and suffering in the world in such a way that the conscience is not troubled 
by them. Sin is to them a natural weakness; suffering and disease they call 
misfortune, unavoidable chance, and the result of imprudence and the like. She 
pities the pious man who takes upon himself suffering for the sake of his faith as a 
great fool and a foolish man. True prudence consists in the cautious enjoyment of 
the pleasures of this world, in stoical resignation where suffering cannot be avoided, 
and where the measure of suffering exceeds that of the pleasures too far, in suicide.) 

The pagan dualism of the Parsis and the followers of Mani of the suffering in 
the world is also represented in our time by the enthusiast Dowie, who has already 
been mentioned several times in our papers, and who, especially in Chicago, with 
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and his pretended healings of the sick have already caused much mischief. 
According to his paper "Leaves of Healing. 1894" Dowie teaches that there is no 
difference between sin and punishment. Murder, stealing, adultery, cursing are evils 
in the same sense as suffering and sickness. Page 37 of his writing he says, "Stealing 


is evil, disease is evil." Both lie to him on the same line. But Dowie thus denies the 
very essence of sin, according to which it is anomia, transgression of the divine law, 
insult to the divine holiness and justice, apostasy from God, and consequently 
indebtedness of man against his God and Creator. And because Dowie knows no 
guilt of sin, he wants to know nothing of a punishment for sin. To him sin, like 
suffering, is only something that an evil power, Satan, does to man. Therefore, as 
far as the sinner is concerned, God has nothing to be angry with or to punish, but 
only to deliver him out of Satan's hands, in whose power a sufferer or a sick person 
is in the same way as the servant of sin. God was good, and therefore punishment 
and suffering could no more proceed from him than sin and crime. Just as God is 
not the cause of sin, so he is in no way the cause of suffering in the world. All 
suffering comes from the devil alone. And it is to make God the devil to ascribe 
retributive justice to him, or to say of him that he wills, sends, and works the 
sufferings and diseases of the earth. Dowie writes p. 122: "Disease can never be God's 
will. It is the devil's work, consequent upon sin, and it is impossible for the work of the devil 
ever to be the will of God." Further on Matt. 7:18: "God is not a tree of good and evil. God 
is good, infinitely holy, and infinitely pure, and nothing corrupt can come to us through His 


hands. Disease is evil, the product of Satan and Sin, hence it can never come from God." If 
God were to afflict sin with disease, it would be the same as if a father were to say 
to his daughter, "You have been naughty, my little Queen, and therefore here is a scorpion 
to sting you, and a serpent to bite you." L. c. 106. To the words, "The LORD hath given," 
Job 1:21, Dowie says, "Job was wrong." Of the passage, "The hand of the LORD hath 
stirred me," Job 19, 21. he remarks, "It was not an inspired word." Isa. 53:10, "The 
LORD thus would smite him with disease," he dismisses with the words, "I read these 
words, to permit Him to be bruised." So also the heresy of Dowie, which is here 
specially considered by request, is nothing but warmed-up Parsism and 
Manichaeism. 

It goes without saying that reason, which is guided and blinded by carnal 


interests, can only come to the wrong conclusions about suffering in the world. All 
the more is it out of 
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The only thing that clears up the mystery is why the pious suffer, and often suffer 
more and longer than the wicked. Only Scripture clears up the darkness and gives a 
true account of what suffering in the world is all about. In the end, it distinguishes not 
only the ills themselves as ills of body, soul, good, and honor, but also the various 
persons whom these ills afflict, as well as the motives and purposes why they are 
inflicted with ills by God. For the right understanding and judgment of the sufferings 
in the world, the distinction between the sufferings of the pious and the ungodly is 
fundamental. Both believers and unbelievers are affected by suffering in the world. 
Also, the nature of the sufferings of both is often the same. There are no particular 
diseases which affect only Christians, and others which affect only unbelievers. 
Rather, the same plague, the same devastating storm, the same sword, the same 
shipwreck afflicts the one as the other. But even if the same misfortune strikes both 
alike, and both may well feel the same pain, the suffering is not the same. Yea, as 
far as righteousness is from grace, wrath from love, and death from life, so far is the 
suffering of unbelievers different from the suffering of Christians. And though all other 
things may be the same in both cases, yet the mind and purpose of God when he 
sends suffering is as different in both as heaven and earth. 

God is gracious to Christians for the sake of his Son, in whom they believe. He 
has forgiven all their sins. They are clothed with the righteousness of Christ. 
Therefore, God no longer sees anything in Christians that could provoke his wrath. 
They are God's dear children, and he holds and treats them as such. They are also 
in God's hands, so that nothing can affect them that God does not want. But 
everything that God himself allows to happen to Christians is the result of his love, 
not of his retributive justice. Even the justice of God cannot demand of Christians 
again what his Son has already paid for them. How then should love do it! Therefore, 
if Christians suffer, let this not be a sign to them of divine disfavor upon them, or of 
the fulfillment of divine threats in the law, nor a prelude or foretaste of what awaits 
them in eternity. Rather, let them know that because God loves the persons of 
Christians as His children, all that God sends to Christians must also flow from love. 
Yes, Christians should draw the conclusion from their suffering that God loves them 
especially and is particularly concerned about their salvation, for whom God loves 
he chastens. Prov. 3, 12. Ebr. 12, 6. Revelation 3, 19. Their cross should be a 
criterion of their sonship to God, especially when they have to suffer because the 
world hates them, the devil challenges them and their flesh causes them pain and 
sorrow. Matth.16, 24. 10,38. Luc. 14, 27. 
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And because it is love that lays out the cross for Christians, the purpose cannot be 
to torture and torment Christians or to harm them, but only to benefit them and to 
bless them abundantly. To those who love God, all things, even the sufferings and 
enemies enumerated by Paul Rom. 8, must be for the best. The suffering of 
Christians should help to keep them from being condemned with the world. 1 Cor. 
11, 32. Our tribulation, which is temporal and light, creates an eternal glory, which is 
important beyond all measure. 2 Cor. 4, 17. Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation: for after he is tried, he shall receive the crown of life, which God hath 
promised to them that love him. Jac. |, 12: Therefore, no matter how bitter the 
medicine that the heavenly physician gives to his patients may be, the attitude in 
which it is given is love, and the purposes are purely salvific. 

If the Christian becomes lukewarm and sluggish in the use of the divine Word, 
Holy Communion, and prayer, if he again takes a liking to the world and its pleasures, 
if he allows himself to become entangled in its nature, if he shows no particular 
earnestness to rid himself of this or that sin, God will certainly send him a chastening 
affliction. God is like a father who takes up a rod and chastises his son when he 
notices that his admonitions and warnings are no longer being heard. He thus 
emphatically reminds them of their sin and exhorts them to repentance. He inflicts 
pain on them in order to deny them the pleasures of the world. He chastises them so 
that they begin to pray again. Isa. 26, 16: He sends them temptations, that they may 
learn to heed the word. Isa. 28, 16. He chastises them so that they will stop sinning 
and repent. So it was a severe chastisement when Miriam was beaten with leprosy 
because of her pride. David, even after he repented of his sins and was forgiven, 
was not spared the healing chastisement. 2 Sam. 12, 14. In order to lead His people 
to repentance, God sent one severe visitation after another upon Israel. The church 
in Corinth was chastised by the Lord because of their worldly mind. 1 Cor. 11, 32. 
And to Paul the Lord gives a stake in the flesh to keep him from self-conceit. 2 Cor. 
12, 7-9. But the purpose of such chastenings is not to corrupt, but to correct. Jud. 8, 
22. The chastening is a proof of divine love. Ebr. 12, 6. 11. Apost. 3, 19. Yes, just in 
chastening Christians have a mark that they are children and not bastards. Ebr. 12, 
7.8. Christians therefore appreciate chastening as a great benefit from the Lord. Ebr. 
12, 5. Ps. 94, 12. 

In the suffering which He sends to His children, is God primarily concerned to 
save them from the defects, weaknesses and infirmities of the flesh which still cling 
to Christians in this life? 
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If they want to purify themselves and show the sincerity of their faith and the fruits of 
it, their suffering is a purification, cleansing, or testing suffering. For as fire separates 
dross from gold, so tribulation separates doubt from faith, selfishness from love, 
secret murmuring from patience, spiritual hope from humility, and the desire for glory 
and honor from good works. Mal. 3, 3. Ps. 17, 3. 66, 10. Is. 48, 10. And as the fire 
brings out of the dross the hidden pure gold, so also the furnace of affliction brings 
out faith in its purity, sincerity and simplicity. The test brings it to light whether what 
the words and outward conduct of Christians give is really found in their hearts, 
whether the faith, love, patience, and hope of Christians are unfeigned and 
unfeigned. The trials of Joseph's brethren in Egypt were such an ordeal as should 
bring to light the minds of the brethren. For the whole church, especially times of 
persecution are times of divine testing, in which the Christians of the name separate 
themselves from the true Christians, but like the chaff from the wheat in a storm. Of 
course, even without suffering, it is not hidden from the omniscient God whether a 
man is sincere in his Christianity or not. But it is very easy for a Christian to deceive 
himself about himself. That is why Christians call upon God to test them and thus 
make their integrity and sincerity evident to themselves and to others. Ps. 26, 2. 139, 
23. 1 Thess. 2, 3. ff. 1 Petr. 1, 7. 

Related to the suffering of testing and purification is the suffering that God 
imposes on a Christian in order to try him. In this affliction, too, God intends that the 
Christian prove and substantiate the confession of his mouth and Christian walk 
through suffering. In the temptation, however, not only the integrity and sincerity, but 
above all the power of faith is to be put to the test. The certainty, firmness, 
victoriousness, as well as the courage and defiance of faith are to come out in the 
temptation. God asked Abraham to prove his faith in the most difficult situation. Hebr. 
11, 17-19. And this was not just a game, but to strengthen Abraham for other trials 
in his life of faith, which was a continuous hope against hope, and to educate him to 
be the father of all believers. In the New Testament, the faith of the Canaanite woman 
in temptation developed a power at which even the Lord Jesus marveled. In the trials 
which the Lord, on the other hand, laid out for His disciples, He must often complain 
of little faith. Since the purpose of all divine temptations is to strengthen faith, 
Christians ask God to tempt them so that they may be able to resist Satan's 
temptations to sin. Ps. 26:2. 
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All these sufferings for cleansing and purification, for chastening, testing and 
temptation, do not harm Christians, but bring them great benefit and blessing. They 
all serve the blessed purpose of proving the Christian in his faith and works. Jac. 1, 
12. 1 Petr. 1, 6. 7. 1 Cor. 3, 13. Sir. 27, 6. This was the effect of the suffering in the 
churches of Macedonia, which - as Paul says in 2 Cor. 8, 2 - "were proved through 
much tribulation". The sufferings of the fathers in the Old Testament also served the 
purpose of probation. Judith 8, 18. And such probation through the fire of affliction 
is necessary for Christians, so that their faith "may be found righteous and much 
more precious than the perishable gold that is tried by fire". 1 Petr. 1, 7. As Paul 
boasts of Apellos, so it shall be said of every Christian that he has proved himself in 
suffering. Rom. 16, 10. Already here on earth it should come to light as much as 
possible that the Christian does not belong to those who believe for a while, but fall 
away as soon as temptation and tribulation arise. A child of God must therefore not 
remain without temptation, because otherwise he would not be proved. Tob. 12, 13. 
Sir. 2, 5. 

However, God often imposes suffering on Christians that is not aimed at them, 
but rather at others, at those around them. Their suffering should not primarily serve 
their own purification and cleansing, chastening and testing, temptation and 
probation, but should benefit those who witness it. The sick Christian, who for years 
has thought himself and others to be only a great burden, often has, according to 
God's will, a glorious calling to fulfill in his surroundings, precisely through his long, 
difficult, but confessing and patient suffering. By God's providence he becomes a 
guide to repentance and salvation for those who see his patience and hear his joyful 
confession. And even more gloriously than in his healthy days, he serves his own in 
suffering and death. When God puts the father of the house on the sickbed, it is 
primarily to test his wife's trust in God. God had it in mind for David when he let his 
child die. God had Paulum put in the stocks in Philippi to lead the jailer and his whole 
household to faith. Apost. (16) And how many a martyr has God caused to be burned 
at the stake, in order to win his executioners! 

Finally, God also imposes suffering on His children, directly for the purpose of 
glorifying Himself, His power and grace, in them. According to the express words of 
the Saviour, the purpose of God's imposing suffering on the man born blind was 
"that the works of God might be made manifest. Joh. 9, 3. And Lazarum God caused 
to die, "that the Son of God might be honoured thereby." Joh. 11, 4. Repeatedly 
David, as also Assaph, points out in his suffering his un- 
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guilt. Ps. 26, 1. 6. 73, 12. ff. Job stiffly asserts to his friends that there is nothing, 
nothing at all in him that caused God to interpret his suffering. Job 23, 10-12. 34, 5. 
6. And God himself proves Job right and his friends wrong. Job 42, 7: God made Job 
suffer for the sole purpose of glorifying Himself and putting Satan, the slanderer, to 
shame. Job himself, however, had no reason whatsoever why God should have laid 
out his severe suffering for him. Without an external impulse, Job would not have 
been afflicted. The same is true of the sufferings in which David and Assaph pray for 
their innocence. In the New Testament, too, God often imposes sufferings on 
Christians without being prompted to do so by the sins, or the weaknesses and 
infirmities of the Christians, without being primarily concerned with the Christians' 
own chastening, temptation, testing, purification, and probation. God may impose 
sufferings on Christians with the sole intention of glorifying Himself and His holy 
gospel, and of putting to shame those who slander Him. God may impose a certain 
suffering on a Christian for the sole purpose of showing before all the world what 
miracles his grace can work in the weak, and how the Christian faith can mock all 
tortures and torments. That also from such suffering blessings flow and should flow 
to the sufferer himself, is not thereby excluded. 1 Petr. 4, 12. The suffering of 
Christian martyrs belongs above all to this suffering, in which God directly aims at 
His own glorification. Their suffering is not suffering for their sins and weaknesses, 
but for the name of Jesus. This suffering affects the Christian in so far as he is a 
Christian and precisely because he is a Christian and a faithful confessor of Jesus. 
Of this suffering the Lord speaks to his disciples Luc. 6, 22. 23.: "Blessed are ye, if 
men hate you, and separate you, and reproach you, and cast out your name as evil, 
because of the Son of man. Rejoice then, and leap: for, behold, your reward is great 
in heaven. Likewise also did their fathers the prophets." Joh. 15, 17. ff. This martyr's 
suffering, by which God shows a Christian not only the greatest love, but also the 
highest honor, was also in the mind of the Lord when he said of Paul, "I will show 
him how much he must suffer for my name's sake." Apost. 9:16 And when this 
suffering, foretold by Christ, had come upon the first church, Peter wrote unto them, 
"Beloved, let not the heat that is upon you (which is contrary to you, that ye are 
tempted) be as though it were contrary to you: but rejoice that ye suffer with Christ, 
that ye also, at the time of the manifestation of his glory, may have joy and gladness. 
Blessed are ye, if ye be reproached for the name of Christ." 1 Pet. 4:12-14. 
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But the suffering of the unbelievers is quite different from the suffering of the 
believers. Just as they cannot conclude from the kindness God bestows on them 
that they are in the bosom of God, so they cannot apply to themselves the words, 
"Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth. They do not believe, they reject the merit of 
Christ, they have no righteousness in which to stand before God, no forgiveness of 
their sins. They are not, therefore, God's dear children, but children of wrath. They 
are not under grace, but under the curse, and because they do not believe, they are 
already judged. Joh. 3, 18. The suffering that befalls them should point them to their 
sins, especially to their unbelief and impenitence, to the divine holiness and 
righteousness that they have offended, to the wrath of God that they have aroused, 
to the curse and the threats of the law that are about to be fulfilled in the suffering 
that befalls them, and to the eternal destruction that God has threatened to those 
who transgress his commandments. Though the pain in the sufferings of Christians 
and unbelievers be the same, yet the motives and purposes of God are very different 
in the two. What is fatherly chastening to the pious is chastening in anger and 
punishment in wrath to the wicked. God brought many such chastenings in his wrath 
upon Israel, especially in the time of the judges and the Assyrian and Babylonian 
captivity. Children of God pray in reference to such afflictions, "O LORD, punish me 
not in thine anger, and chasten me not in thy wrath." Ps. 6:2, Jer. 10:24, 25. 

The fact that all the sufferings of the wicked testify to God's wrath against their 
sins does not mean that God's love and mercy cannot use these sufferings to lead 
the sinner to repentance. Through Christ this has become possible, that even the 
holiness and righteousness of God and the law with its threats must become 
serviceable to God's purposes of love. Thus God often smote apostate Israel, smote 
it in his fury and wrath, and yet the love of God intended to bring Israel to its senses, 
to repentance and return. God complained bitterly through the prophet that the 
ruthlessness of the wicked children would not help, and the unbelieving people did 
not care for the God who smote them, and did not notice and hear their chastenings. 
Isa. 9, 13. 42, 25. Ezek. 21, 13. God wanted to bring about repentance when he 
announced his wrath to David through Nathan and the destruction of the city of 
Nineveh through Jonah. And how often does God have to emphasize His law 
through a heavy sickbed until He succeeds in bringing the sinner to repentance! 

Of course, there is also suffering in which God's love is not manifested, but 
only his holiness, justice, and wrath. There is a suffering with which God does not 
aim at repentance and correction, but 
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Only retribution, vengeance, punishment, and judgment. Such suffering of 
vengeance, wrath, cursing, retribution, damnation and hell is the suffering of the 
devils and all the wicked in eternity. But even in this life a suffering can be pure 
wrath-suffering, in which every intention of God's love is excluded. This is the case 
with the hardened, whom God has given, from whom he has withdrawn his hand, 
who can no longer come to repentance, and for whom Christians should therefore 
no longer pray. Here belong the judgments of God in the flood of sin, on Sodom and 
Gomorrah, on Pharaoh, on the Cananites, and on Jerusalem by the Romans. 
Christ's suffering was also a pure suffering of curse and wrath, in which not the 
divine, fatherly love, but only the holiness and justice of God made itself known. The 
very curse and wrath which we should have endured for all eternity, Christ took upon 
Himself in our stead. And only in this way can man escape the suffering of the curse 
in hell, and make all the suffering that meets him on earth a source of blessing, by 
adhering to the vicarious suffering of Christ. F. B. 
(To be continued.) 
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(Conclusion. 


Modern theology no longer has a word of God. 

Since the theologians would no longer sit at the feet of the Lord who speaks in 
the Scriptures, but acknowledged the theology of the old serpent, it was but natural 
that, on hearing a Bible word, they should no longer pray in holy fear, "Speak, O 
Lord, thy servant heareth," but ponder the question, "Should God have said?" They 
did not recognize the time of the visitation of the church; therefore they have almost 
all fallen from the foundation of the faith, and consider it their profession to outline 
the foundation at all, so that even the elect may scarcely be preserved. The Erlanger 
Zeitschrift asserted of the old Lutheran doctrine, according to which all Scripture is 
inspired by God and contains only words taught by the Holy Spirit, already in 1871, 
"which in Germany at least no one represents any longer" (p. 222), - not a decent 
professor, namely; for other people are esteemed by the masters for as much as 
nothing. The "impossibility and monstrosity" of the same could not be emphasized 
strongly enough by Kahnis in his Dogmatik (2nd ed. 1874. Vol. |, pp. 285. 294). "The 
old doctrine of inspiration has scarcely an advocate now," he wrote; "it has fallen, 
and rightly so." (Ibid. p. 288.) "Only with hardening against truth" could one return to 
it, the poor man had said as early as 1860 
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blasphemed. (L. u. W. 17, 129.) What modern theology teaches about inspiration, it 
does not yet know itself; for every independent spirit must bring something new, and 
what is new today is already obsolete tomorrow. Luthardt therefore wrote as early 
as 1865: "On the whole, believing theology is still seeking to find a formula in which 
it will be able to express the 'God-human' character of Scripture." (Comp. of Dogm. 
p. 233.) So it still stands. Since, then, it is not at all agreed as to what it ought to hold 
of Scripture, but is only certain as to what it does not wish to hold of it, let us not at 
all enter into the tedious sayings of individuals. What shall we thresh empty straw? 
We have only to thrust into their consciences the word of Christ, "Verily | say unto 
you, Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven." (Matt. 18:3) They agree only in the denial, as Kahnis says, 
"Scripture and the word of God do not coincide"; Scripture contains God's word, but 
is not (loc. cit. p. 264); and in this they harmonize with the Mohammedans, who in 
their Koran, and with the Jews, who in their Talmud adduce much of Scripture as 
God's word. In this they agree with the Manichaeans and other old heretics, who 
threw out of the Scriptures what they did not like, and then made up their own Bible, 
whereas Augustine testified: "The men who wrote the sacred Scriptures wrote as 
organs of God and his wisdom. . . Not these and those men wrote the Scriptures, 
but through them the Holy Spirit, God himself." - "Letters have come to us from the 
holy city from which we are exiled; these letters are the holy writings." - "He who 
spake so much by the prophets, then by himself, and afterwards by his apostles, 
created, when he thought it necessary, also those writings which are called 
canonical." - "It is in this case that the whole Scripture, such as it is, came into being, 
not from accidental impulses of the human will, but by the arrangement of the most 
high providence of God, 1) exalted above the writings of all nations." - "To this we 
must yield, serve, submit; to it may not be doubted and disputed, whether anything 
be true and right that is written in it. It is complete in itself. . . . Unique and inviolable 
stands alone the authority of holy Scripture." - "| confess that the canonical writings 
are the only ones to which | have learned to pay such reverence that | am of the 
firmest faith that none of their authors has erred in anything. But if | find anything that 
seems to be contrary to the truth, | must suppose either that my codex is wrong, or 
that the translator has not expressed the sense correctly, or that | have 


1) Augustine is speaking here of the collection of the individual biblical books, of the 
formation of the canon. 
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did not quite understand it." (Bohringer: The Church of Christ |, Dept. 3, p. 273 ff.) 

In this respect the modern theologians also join hands with the Jesuits, who in 
1586 at Louvain established the following propositions: "I. In order for something to 
be holy Scripture, it is not necessary that the individual words of it be inspired by the 
Holy Spirit. Il. it is not necessary that the individual truths and sentences be inspired 
by the Holy Spirit directly to the writer himself. Ill. Any book (as perhaps the second 
book of the Maccabees is) which is written by human diligence without the assistance 
of the Spirit, becomes holy Scripture, if the Holy Spirit afterwards testifies that there 
is nothing false there." (Klee: Kath. Dogmatik. |, 229.) Only in one point will a 
difference remain between the Jesuits and the modern Protestant theologians, that 
the latter set the devil's governor at Rome, and the latter the devil's grandmother, 
reason with its science, as judge over Scripture. But there can be no full unanimity at 
all in the devil's kingdom. But the scholastics, like the Kantians, had asserted that 
"nothing is true that cannot be formally proved by reason" (Wefsenberg: 
Kirchenversign. |, 380), but from a passage of Scripture that was obvious to them it 
must be possible to infer something, which is why the clergy of the eleventh century 
took Matth. 6, 27. This is why the clergy of the eleventh century drew the lesson from 
Matth. 6, 27: "Who is among you who may add a cubit to his length?" that the then 
emerging fashion of wearing shoes with long beaks was condemned in God's Word. 
Now such conclusions do not please modern theologians, but the scholastic principle 
is quite agreeable to them, as Kahnis thinks that Protestantism had formerly taken 
only a "somewhat narrow position," and that Calixt, who prepared the newer 
theology, had "approached the concept of inspiration prevailing in the Roman 
Church." (Dogm. |, 234. 277.) He shows it himself, that the theology of to-day is based 
on an amalgamation of the views expressed by Bellarmin, Pighius, the Jesuits, Rich. 
Simon, etc., with the liberal principles of a Calixt, Faust. Socinus, J. Clericus, Semler, 
Schleiermacher, and the like. Thus, without his will, he has also testified that all false 
spirits are aware of their affinity in this point. In this the modern Lutheran theologians 
agree even with the Mormons, who, as is well known, have made themselves an 
"improved Bible," for of these Munkel also wrote: "In so far as the Bible agrees with 
its revelations, it is God's Word. It is not, therefore, God's word, but it contains God's 
word. God's Word is in the Bible; what, on the other hand, in the Bible contradicts its 
revelations, that is falsified." (N. Ztbl. 1856, p. 93.) The lie of the old rationalists, that 
the Bible had "a divine and a human side," and that the theology of the latter times 
had the profession of "the human 
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(Kahnis, op. cit., p. 288), can be found again in all the newer dogma factories. Soon 
one will be as far again as those papist critics of Wiklef's time, who openly said that 
"the holy Scriptures are the most false of all works or writings" (Bohringer, op. cit. Il, 
Dept. 4, first half, p. 307); for the open philosophical and unphilosophical enemies of 
Christ say so, and the spirit that drives the modern theologians is, after all, that 
brother, even if he holds himself to the detritus of Gog and Magog. It is nothing but a 
swindle when these spiritual gentlemen still soeak of a word of God in the Bible; for 
when they are to show us the same with divine certainty, they fall silent. The 
Hofmannians at Erlangen and Leipzig have hit upon the idea that there are no 
inspired sayings and words, but that the whole of Scripture is inspired by God, as 
one of them wrote: "We have indeed to regard the whole of Scripture as God's Word, 
but not every single word and every single sentence." (L. u. W. 24, 316.) Thus 
everything is made uncertain, and the whole of God's Word is stolen from Christians. 
Faith could no longer confront the evil enemy with the weapon of the Spirit, "It is 
written," as it had learned from its Saviour (Matt. 4); it would have no solid ground at 
all, no certain comfort, no overcoming strength and joy, but the infernal spider would 
have sucked out all its lifeblood. For the elect, who are entangled in this powerful 
error, we can only pray that they may be tested in it; for they can only be saved "as 
through fire. 

The new theology no longer has a fixed and certain word of God. It has fallen 
from the faith. It has thrown away "the swaddling clothes and mangers in which Christ 
lies," as Luther called the Scriptures, and with them the treasure that lies in them. 
Even if individuals still want to hold on to certain pieces of the Bible, the abandonment 
of the rest for the sake of the close coherence of the Scriptures always makes 
unstable that to which one still wants to cling. The foolish virgins have run out of oil, 
and their lamps go out. What is it when some want to express themselves so 
cautiously, that the Holy Spirit has only condescended more or less to ideas of the 
people, and therefore overlooks some errors? They then have no more infallible word 
of truth, and no more unshakable ground of faith and comfort in life and death. What 
is the meaning of the ruse, so often used by the old rationalists, that Scripture has 
many "temporary sayings" which no longer concern us? "O delicious wit!" once 
answered the homil.-lit. Corresp. paper, when the doctrine of reconciliation in 
Scripture was thus entitled. "The sacred 
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Scripture is God's Word, which must be honored; but what one does not look at, that 
is a temporal saying, valid for those dark times, but not for our brightly illuminated 
ones! When will the rationalists become so honest and ambitious as to be ashamed 
of such wretchedness? When will they honestly say: there is no word of God in the 
sense in which the Bible has hitherto been taken for it; only our word is God's word; 
for our reason, or our surrogate of it, is God!"? . . . Such sincerity would yet have 
some glory like that of children and fools!" (1827, p. 362.) It remains that "Holy 
Scripture throughout claims for itself the prestige of an infallible revelation of God 
given by the Holy Spirit according to content and form, and the Church teaches that 
Scripture in all its canonical extent is in truth such." (F. W. Krummacher: Theol. 
Replik an Paniel. 1840. p. 61.) What is the use of many speaking of a divine 
revelation, which, however, befell the holy writers, but of which they would have 
drawn up a document according to their best judgment? This document is then 
always their own work, the fruit of their contemplation, their knowledge and thought, 
but not the "Scripture inspired by God" in which "the Lord speaks. Though great 
enlightenment is ascribed to them as the fruit of that revelation and spiritual vision, 
yet no error is excluded; for God's pens and secretaries, as the Lutheran Church 
always called them, are said not to have been in this. The word of the Lord, "It is not 
ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh by you," Matt. 10:20, is 
not to be applied here, because it goes too far against human independence. Well 
then, their word is not God's, but man's word, not the Scripture, which cannot be 
broken, Joh. 10, 35, but a speech subject to the change of time and taste. Paul, on 
the other hand, says, "| should not speak anything unless Christ spoke through me," 
Rom. 15:18. Now if some admit that the things were well given to the sacred writers, 
only the words were not, they find in the Scriptures no words taught by the Holy 
Spirit, 1 Cor. 2:13, and therefore nothing certain by which faith can hold on in 
temptation and all battles against the infernal kingdom. This is not a firm prophetic 
and apostolic word, to which we can and ought to pay attention as to a light in a dark 
place, because the Spirit of God bears witness in it. And if others blather of different 
degrees of the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, it always amounts to this, that not all 
Scripture (doa ypagr) is inspired of God, and profitable for doctrine, for 
punishment, for correction, for chastening in righteousness. But which is it then? 
Who is it that decides it? Kahnis' enlightened reason, who knows but little more of 
the old 
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and New Testament and openly said that Schleiermacher had gone much further in 
"critical concerns than the rationalists" (Dogm. |, 261) and that modern theology must 
go even further than he!? Or Alex. Schweizer's experience, who claimed that the 
Bible word, which did not want to become spirit in him, could also not be a God- 
word? Or the feeling of Beck of Tubingen and his enthusiastic friends and disciples, 
which changes with the weather and the fashion? Or of the Mormons and others 
immediate revelations? No; "if the merciful God has cared for men, he has certainly 
revealed to them the truth, which can make wise, improve, soothe, and lead to 
eternal happiness, in such a way that even an unlearned man can grasp it and 
believe it precisely because it has been revealed by God. . . . If a selection had to 
be made, the whole religion would again be brought before the judgment-seat of 
reason or worldly wisdom, and the beneficence of divine revelation would be 
rendered useless! Who should make this selection? The learned? They are not to 
be trusted with so much; even their minds are divided. The unlearned? These are 
not capable of it anyway. Either there is a book full of the word of God, in which there 
is nothing wrong, or the human race is very badly advised. If there are laws in it that 
are no longer to be kept (e. g. the ceremonial law), then this book itself must indicate 
it. The Bible immediately loses the standing in which it should stand as a divine law 
of the kingdom, if the preacher may determine what in it is God's word or not. ... It is 
asked whether the words of Holy Scripture were also inspired by God. But when it 
is considered that Paul says not only that the truth but also the Scriptures were 
inspired by God, and that the writings of the prophets were sacred writings, and that 
Peter says that the holy men of God not only thought but also spoke as inspired by 
the Holy Spirit, and when it is further considered that Christ and the apostles referred 
to the words of the prophets as the words of God, then it cannot be believed 
otherwise than that the words of the prophets were also inspired. The same is true 
of the books of the New Testament, for Christ called the gospel which the apostles 
preached to be believed at the loss of salvation, and Paul says that his gospel is 
derived from the revelation of Jesus Christ, not only as he understands and thinks it 
over, but as he preaches it, and that he does not speak with words which human 
wisdom can teach, but with words which the Holy Spirit teaches, 1 Cor. 2:13". (M. 
Roos in Botticher: Glaubensstarkung, p. 61 ff.) If inspiration were nothing more than 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit to avoid errors dangerous to the soul, and if the holy 
writers had been mere co-workers of God's Spirit, to whom errors could well be 
encountered; if they had not been God's instruments, through which the Holy Spirit 
could have been able to teach us the truth, then they would not have been the 
instruments of the Holy Spirit. 
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the Spirit of God has written, then there is no certain word of God. The restriction of 
inspiration to the truths of salvation, the fundamental articles of faith, the mysteries 
of the kingdom of God, or however else you may express it, is nothing but a ruse of 
the father of lies, who wants to rob us of the whole Scripture; for the historical, 
geographical, and other errors that he is allowed to bring in are only to be the angles 
from which he corrupts the whole book. We may here agree with Spurgeon, the 
Baptist preacher, when he says, "O impudence beyond all measure! O consummate 
conceit! To attempt to command the All-wise, to teach the All-knowing, and to instruct 
the Eternal. | must wonder that there are such wretched men who use the penknife 
of Jehoiakim to cut out passages from the Word because they are not to their taste." 
- "This book was written by the living God; every letter was written with an almighty 
finger; every word in the same flowed from the eternal lips; every sentence was 
inspired by the Holy Spirit." - "O if you had been led into the secret cabinet of heaven; 
if you had seen God take hold of his pen and write down these letters, you would 
certainly revere them. But they are as good God's handwriting as if ye had seen God 
write them." - "Come, search, ye critics, and find the least fault! Examine it from the 
first book of Moses to the Revelation, and find error! This is a vein of pure gold, 
unmixed with quartz or any fictitious substance. This is a star without blemish, a sun 
without spot, a light without darkness, a moon without pallor, a glory without 
darkness." (Sparks from the Heavenly Lampstand, pp. 45. 50 ff.) That people who 
want to hold fast the name of the orthodox church must have such things said to 
them by a sectarian preacher is only proof that Luther's repeated prophecies that the 
Scriptures would at last come into great contempt (see his explanation of Dan. 12:10. 
in the Altenburg Bible!) have been fulfilled. "God's Word will again diminish and be 
darkened, and great darkness will come for lack of ministers of the divine Word, 
whom it will then not be possible to have." Thus he spoke in his Table Talks. "Soon 
the world will become wicked and godless, and will live like swine and unreasoning 
wild beasts, and so will walk in such a crude life in the utmost safety. Then shall the 
voice sound: Behold, the bridegroom cometh! For God will not and cannot suffer it 
any longer; he must punish the wantonness and contempt of his word with the latter 
day, and cast out the bottom of the barrel." (W. 22, S. 21.) 

The evening of the world has long since dawned. We are in the midnight hour. 
All the ordinances of God want to lapse. 
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Even in nature the foundations seem to be shaken. It is written often enough: a world 
is in the process of dissolution; and yet men are as safe as before the flood. All 
contradictions and contrasts can exist side by side like the opinions and positions in 
the union. In the universal churches nothing certain is known any longer. The world 
swings from one point of view to another. To-day the Gergesian herds of materialists 
are on the top, for whom nowhere is more comfortable than at the trough, and the 
theologians are also looking for a justification for this "direction". To-morrow the world 
has again become so spiritual that it seems too mean even to speak of a word of God 
spoken in human language and written in human letters, and of visible means of 
grace. A feverish agitation is passing through the nations. The spirit that reigns in the 
air intoxicates the masses and makes them his blind instruments; but with feverish 
he changes his fashion. In this, a system of associations must serve him, through 
which the spirit of the time uniformizes everything and exercises it for the final battle. 
Then the association takes care of the thinking through the leaders it appoints, and 
the independent parrots repeat everything obediently and submissively. The prince 
of darkness thus gathers his armies and feels strong. The whole world, from the finest 
scholar to the most degenerate street urchin, from the kings of the earth to the least 
newspaper writers, in the public markets and in the secret lodges, strives, runs, and 
worries so that everything concentrates around the spirit of the abyss as the center. 
The prince of this world knows that he has little time; he therefore unites all error in 
this time against Christ and his dear Word. The heresies of the first centuries were 
mainly directed against Christ's person; in Muhammad the old evil enemy gathered 
them together and bombarded the holy city with them. In the Papacy, he brought all 
heresies against the Gospel of the free grace of God in Christ into one heap and 
opened so many sources of destruction in the church that the last day would have 
had to come already, if God had not stopped it and sent his word again through Dr. 
Luther. But now every lie that ever thrilled the world is coming up again. The wells of 
the abyss are opening up in powerful errors, and Christians are also drinking from 
them. Therefore the elect are hardly preserved in the great apostasy of this last time. 
The enemies fly therefore, as the eagles hasten to the carrion, Hab. 1, 8; and in the 
church it is almost so far, that every man's sword is against another. Ezek. 38, 21. In 
this trouble there is only one rock against which the waves of time beat in vain; and 
on this rock Christ also founded his church. There is also only one sword of the Spirit, 
which smites all enemies to the ground; and this Christ has given to his church. 
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Church also commanded. But what do the scholars of the new school do? They 
creep after Judas. Like certain theologians in the French Revolution at the end of 
the last century, they lay the Bible at the feet of the goddess of reason. Will Christ 
still find faith when he comes? - But, be confident! The LORD knows his own. He 
already keeps his seven thousand from destruction. The enemies shall know it: he 
that dwelleth in heaven laugheth at them, and the LORD mocketh at them. Ps. 2, 4: 
| have seen the end of all things; but thy commandment endureth, Ps. 119, 96, prays 
his church. And the Lord promised, Till heaven and earth pass away, not the smallest 
letter, nor the smallest tittle, of the law shall pass away, till all be fulfilled. Matth. 5, 
18. Heaven and earth will pass away, but my words will not pass away. Luc. 21, 33. 
G.G. 
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I. America. 

Ohio Synod. On December 28, Professor Emanuel Schmid died in Columbus, Ohio, 
at the age of 61. The deceased was a professor at "Capitol University" for nearly 35 years, 
and for several decades a co-editor of the "Church Newspaper" of Columbus. 

F. P. 

Approach to the mission field. Papers of the General Synod report that a closer 
connection between several Lutheran mission societies in India has recently taken place. 
The missionaries of the General Council, the General Synod, the Hermannsburg Mission, 
and the Breklum Mission, who are all working in the Telugu region but have not had any 
fellowship up to now, held a joint conference in Rajamundry, a station of the General 
Council. At this conference it was decided to start a joint translation of the Lutheran 


Catechism into the Telugu language. At the same time this "Joint Lutheran Conference of 


the Telugu Country" agreed to meet again in two years, and that in Guntur, a station of the 
General Synod. L. F. 
Modern Criticism in the Sunday School. Some years ago the thoroughly liberal Dr. 


Briggs of Union Theological Seminary made the demand that the "results" of the newer 
Bible criticism, this unbelief and swindle of our day, should no longer be withheld from the 
common Christian people. Yes, one should begin to teach these "truths" already to the 
children, and that in the Bible lessons in the Sunday schools. And now it really seems as 
if this is to be put into practice in a systematic way. A movement is to be called forth which 
will make this its very purpose, to teach Sunday-school lessons in accordance with the 
achievements of "higher criticism. This is not surprising. After all, American theologians, 
who for years have been leading the way in the matter of Sunday School, are at the same 
time supporters of negative criticism, e.g. the Methodist Bishop Vincent of New York. In 
particular, Dr. Lyman Abbott in Brooklyn speaks out in favor of such an innovation in 
American youth instruction, and his free-minded 
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Writings penetrate the widest circles. In addition to this, the most excellent church 
periodicals, which are often read by preachers and Sunday-school teachers, for the most 
part go along in the liberal paths. And so it is to be feared that a generation will grow up 
from which the faith that the Bible is God's infallible Word and not an erroneous human 
scripture will be systematically robbed already in its childhood. L. F. 


II. Abroad. 


Hermannsburg Free Church. The journal of this fellowship, which is in church 
connection with us, writes, among other things: "When we prepare to write a word about 
our church situation, we can only join in the song of praise when we look back on the past 
year: "Praise the Lord, my soul, and do not forget what He has done for you. For the year 
that has passed has been a year of rich blessings to our Free Church. It seems to me as 
if, after violent storms, the power of winter has been broken and the mild spring has begun 
to make its appearance and new life is stirring everywhere. Oh, that only a time of May 
would come for our Free Church, and the Holy Spirit, through His sweet Gospel, would 
work a time of blossoming without being hindered by us. - The last year has brought us 
many changes. Pastor Peters had to follow a calling to K6nigsberg and Muldszen in East 
Prussia. Schreiber had to leave his beloved congregation in Oesingen and Lachendorf 
and take a job in the congregations of Molzen-Hermannsburg. But the Lord gave those 
vacant congregations in Pastor Stallmann a faithful and experienced shepherd and pastor 
again. He has been working among us for some time now and we have grown fond of 
him. - Such a quick supply of the vacant congregation would not have been possible if the 
last year had not brought us the desired union with the Saxon Free Church. How glad our 
congregations are now that, on coming closer, they recognized in the members of the 
Saxon Free Church their true brethren in the faith, that they are now out of their loneliness 
and are intimately united by the bond of faith and love with many thousands of brethren 
near and far. The uncertainty that prevailed in our community only a few years ago has 
been overcome; trust and mutual love have returned; new zeal in the area of church and 
mission is noticeable; attendance at our festivals has increased, the income for church 
and mission has grown; we have also received a great deal of help from our friendly 
synods, from America, from the Saxon Free Church, and especially from Australia. The 
Australian brethren alone pay for the education of our two missionary pupils in Murtoa. 
This made it possible for us to build the mission station in Parihaka for Missionary G. 
BlaeB without having to incur debts. Our missionary BlaeB is working among the Maori in 
blessing; the Lord has given him an open door, so that he has some Maori in baptism 
classes. Our missionary has also supplied some German Lutherans so far. Due to his 
imminent departure to his station in Parihaka, it will be impossible for him to continue to 
serve them adequately, which is why it is our duty to provide, if at all possible, for the 
continued church service of these German Lutherans in New Zealand by sending a 
traveling preacher. We will take the necessary steps as soon as possible this year in order 
to achieve this. - It is also incumbent upon us to cultivate the connection we have made 
with the Saxon Free Church to the best of our ability this year, so that we become more 
and more One Heart and One Soul. - Thus 
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God willing, also at Easter, as already mentioned in the last number, the beginning will be 
made with the seminary, that is, with a work that is to benefit our church in a special way. 
May the Lord increase the desire and love for this work. We did not go about this work in a 
careless manner, but only followed the clear fingerprints of our God. Our relationship to the 
other church communities has generally remained the same. ... We want to continue to 
hope and pray that the light of truth will win ever greater victories over all false teaching. 
Above all, however, we want to continue to work at it with all faithfulness and therefore pray 
ever more earnestly that the invisible church, the congregation of the saints, will grow and 
increase, so that many more poor sinners and sinners' wives will be saved. 

In the staff of professors of some theological faculties in Germany, the past year has 
brought about several changes that are not without significance. In Leipzig, Luthardt has 
dispensed with the obligation to give lectures, and on the unanimous proposal of the 
theological faculty, Professor Dr. Kirn was appointed full professor of dogmatics in his 
place. Kirn took office last semester, while Luthardt only wants to give smaller lectures. Kirn 
comes from the pietistic circles of Wirttemberg, was then professor at the reformed 
University of Basel, but became Luthardt's deputy in the "Lutheran" Leipzig without further 
ado. About his theological position the "Christliche Welt," the organ of the Ritschlians, said: 
"Kirn is considered a speculative theologian in the manner of Richard Rothe." From another 
side he was described as "mildly positive," but acknowledging the right of criticism without 
restriction, while the "Reformirte Kirchenzeitung" expressed itself thus: "Kirn seems to have 
experienced a quiet influence from Ritschl, with an essentially (!) biblical-positive attitude. 
The well-known Leipzig tradition of a conscious Lutheran orthodoxy, which, to be sure, had 
long since been broken, he would hardly be likely to continue." True Lutheran orthodoxy 
was never at home in Leipzig in our century. But a more confused picture than the 
theological faculty there now presents can hardly be imagined. Kahnis was replaced by 
Brieger, a Ritschlian of the purest water. Franz Delitzsch's successor was the Dane Buhl, 
an entirely liberal critic in the field of the Old Testament. Luthardt's place, considered a 
pillar of the Lutheran Church, was taken by Kirn, a "mildly positive" man, "quietly influenced" 
by Ritschl. Then Fricke, known as a mainstay of the thoroughly unionistic "Evangelical 
Federation" and the "Gustav-Adolf-Verein", the radical Old Testament critic Guthe, who 
belongs to Wellhausen's school, Schnedermann, who smells a "Jewish background" 
everywhere, etc., teach there. Thus Leipzig has sunk to the lowest level. - In Berlin, the 
aged Steinmeyer, the senior of the theological faculty there, also applied last year to the 
Minister of Culture for exemption from the obligation to give lectures. Actually a 
representative of practical theology, Steinmeyer also wrote a number of exegetical, 
especially exegetical-apologetical works, which, although often showing their own and 
unconventional ways, belong to the best and most positive products of the newer exegetical 
literature. Steinmeyer is not a Lutheran; he comes from the Union and has always remained 
in it. He has, however, been fond of calling attention to genuinely Lutheran works. 1) With 
his 


1) Thus, for example, he says of Gerhard's Gospel Harmonia’. "One will discover nothing in the Harmonia that seems 
shameful from the standpoint of contemporary theology. One should only read the excellent work more diligently, and not 
be satisfied with the few fragments which the new" 
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One of the few positive docents in Berlin, whose lectures are attended by only a very small 
number of students, has passed away. To our knowledge, it has not yet been decided who 
will be his successor. The first appointment was unsuccessful, since the person appointed 
feared the Berlin theological intrigues. But already Professor B. Wei, who has the 
greatest influence there, will see to it that the new college is one that fits in with him and 
with his colleagues who are particularly prominent beside him, the Ritschlians Harnack 
and Kaftan, the religious philosopher and Darwinist Pfleiderer. - In Halle, Késtlin, who was 
known everywhere as a Luther researcher, felt compelled to discontinue his teaching 
activities. Although he was by no means a confessing Lutheran, his writings on Luther 
were of great service to the Lutheran Church. His place was first taken by the Ritschlian 
Haring, who at first worked in the "reformed" faculty of Zurich, then in the "Lutheran" 
Gdttingen, then in the "Lutheran" TUbingen, in order to enter the "unirte" faculty of Halle 
from there. But Haring refused, and according to reports, another follower of Ritschl's 
school - for it must be such a one, the "Professorenassecuranz", as Dr. Karl Scheele put 
it - Reischle of Géttingen will take Késtlin's chair. - What kind of servants of the Church 
will be trained by such teachers? L. F. 

Melanchthon celebration. In the Protestant regional churches of Germany, 14 
February, the Sunday of Septuagint, has been chosen as the church memorial day for the 
celebration of the 400th anniversary of Melanchthon's birth. Melanchthon was born on 
February 16, 1497. In Bavaria, a commemorative sermon is to be preached on February 
14. In addition, the church regiment recommends that in cities, where it is appropriate, a 
youth service be held. In the countryside, festive Christian teaching is to take place 
everywhere. In its decree, the Bavarian Oberconsistorium also reminds pastors to refrain 
from “all inappropriate polemics that endanger the peaceful coexistence of the 
confessions." The admonition should be quite superfluous, since the loudest Melanchthon 
worshippers are usually Unionists. FP: 

Melanchthon - House. On February 16 of this year, the four hundredth anniversary of 
Philipp Melanchthon's birth, the foundation stone for a memorial house is to be laid in his 
native town of Breiten. This Melanchthon House is to have a memorial hall with statues 
and paintings of outstanding contemporaries of Melanchthon, but above all it is to form a 
museum with handwritten records of him, with paintings, copperplate engravings, 
woodcuts, medals, etc. It will of course also contain a complete collection of Melanchthon's 
works. Of course, there will also be a complete collection of his printed works, as well as 
all books and writings written about him, as well as the writings of his friends and 
opponents, so that the entire apparatus for a comprehensive and all-round account of 
Melanchthon's life and work will be housed there. LF; 

Jews as Defenders of the Old Testament. The battle in the field of biblical criticism still 
revolves around the authenticity and unity of the sacred writings of the Old Testament. As 
is well known, almost all German professors of theology have made extensive 
concessions to unbelief in this matter. The man who, by his undisguised denial of the 
credibility of the Old 


commentators (and mostly without naming their source). We actually make it our task to draw attention to it again and to 
encourage especially younger theologians to use it." (Apologetic Contributions. Ill. The Story of the Resurrection of the 
Lord, p. 24 f.) 
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Professor Meinhold in Bonn, who has become famous for his relegation of the entire 
history of the patriarchs to the realm of legend, has published several writings: "Wider 
den Kleinglauben." "JEsus and the Old Testament." He has been opposed, as the 
reformed, but indefatigable, Dr. Zahn, who fights against the fundamentalist views of the 
liberal critics, informs us in the "Neue lutherische Kirchenzeitung," by, among others, a 
Jewish Rabbi, Dr. Daniel Fink, with two writings: "Wider den Schulautoritatsglauben." 
"Faith and Criticism. An open word of understanding to all Bible admirers." Zahn passes 
the following judgment on them: "When one thinks of the superficial and partly frivolous 
treatment of the Old Testament by Meinhold, Kautzfch, Stade, Siegfried, Kittel, Nowack, 
Budde, etc., one is deeply ashamed of these tracts of the rabbi. Fink represents the truth 
and Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch with excellent expertise, acumen, erudition, and, 
what is to be praised above all, with warm reverence. The speaker has read both books 
with real pleasure. There is very little that he finds fault with; most of it is good and 
instructive. In short, it is a pleasure to follow Fink. Meinhold is dispatched everywhere. 
Shouldn't our university professors be ashamed of themselves? Must a Jew come and 
call them back to reverence?" It has come a long way, indeed, when theologians who 
want to be Christian have to be rebuked by Jewish rabbis on Biblical questions. 
L. F. 

Confirmation of the Queen of Holland. The "D. E. K." reports: "A pleasing picture of 
character is given of the youthful Queen Wilhelmine on the occasion of her Confirmation 
on October 24. Having passed her sixteenth year on August 31, the ecclesiastical 
examination was duly held with her on October 23. She had received the instruction from 
the court preacher Van der Flier at Hague, the positive-minded vice-president of the 
synod. Under the influence of her mother, the young sovereign was prepared in faithful 
care for her so serious task in life, and during her time of instruction she had herself 
instructed with special diligence in church history and the Christian truths of salvation. 
According to reliable reports, she was an exemplary confirmand, who associated 
knowledge with faith; on this and that occasion she asked her pastor questions, which 
bore witness to her earnest desire to give an account of the reasons for which she 
believed. During the last months she prepared herself in quiet seclusion for Confirmation 
and the first evening meal. This has also been mentioned as an example worthy of 
imitation by a Catholic newspaper of the Residence. On the occasion of this celebration, 
the Queen received great affection from all classes, especially from the simpler people. 
Hundreds lined up for more than two hours in front of the Klooster Kerk in order to get a 
ticket. Father Van der Flier's speech about: 'Be faithful unto death, and | will give you the 
crown of life’ made a deep impression. The Queen answered the usual questions in a 
clear and firm voice. Her first communion (Sunday, October 25) has been made the object 
of intercession in all the churches of the kingdom. The Synodal Commission has sent a 
congratulatory address to the Queen. Rev. Van der Flier has been made a Knight of the 
Order of the Lion of the Netherlands." (?!) 

To characterize conditions within the English State Church, the following notes 
(according to the "D. E. K.") on the Primate, Dr. Benson, who died last year, and on his 
successor, Dr. Temple, may find place here: When the 
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93. Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Benson held that see for fourteen years. He was aman 
of peace, by fine personality of great influence, full of ardent love for his Church, and of 
organizational talent. He restored the old regime, the ecclesiastical tribunal of the 
archbishop, in opposition to the ecclesiastical tribunal presided over by a layman. When 
the far-reaching ritualists, led by Dr. King, Bishop of Lincoln, sought to reintroduce Roman 
Catholic ceremonies in worship, and the strict Protestants acted as their accusers and 
sought to prevent them from doing so by ecclesiastical process, the former invoked his 
arbitral judgment. He rebuked both actions. His decision was that he permitted the use of 
burning altar candles and allowed the officiating clergy to stand facing the altar during the 
service before the Lord's Supper, as well as the singing of the Agnus Dei after the 
Consecration. On the other hand, the archbishop forbade his subordinate clergy to mix 
water with the communion wine in public, to turn their backs to the congregation during 
the consecration prayer, and to make the sign of the cross when giving absolution and 
blessing. The sentence served to reassure both parties. The Archbishop's answer to the 
Pope's letter to the English, in order to induce them to return to the fold of the "only 
beatifying Church of Rome," was the publication of a pastoral letter in which Dr. Benson 
defended the middle position taken by his Church between Roman Catholicism and 
Continental Protestantism. The Archbishop was also much occupied with the restoration 
of his cathedral, with the foundation of many denominational schools in his district, with 
the extension of colonial bishoprics, and with the spread of missions, especially among 
the inhabitants of ancient Assyria. He was also a zealous promoter of the work of the 
inner mission, especially the temperance cause, the workers' welfare. In political matters 
he was conservative. At his own request Archbishop Benson was not buried at Addington 
like his immediate predecessors, but, like the old archbishops before the Reformation, in 
Canterbury Cathedral. It appears that the last Prince of the Church who found his resting- 
place in the Cathedral was Cardinal Pole, Papal Legate in the middle of the XVIth century. 
The Catholic visitors to the cathedral have the habit of saying that Thomas Becket is 
watching in heaven to see that no schismatic is buried in the sanctuary where he suffered 
martyrdom. Perhaps Archbishop Benson wanted to give an answer to this Catholic legend 
by his wish. On 16 October the funeral service took place with almost royal pomp. - As 
was heard in London on October 25, the Queen, at the suggestion of Salisbury, the First 
Minister, appointed as his successor the former Bishop of London, Dr. Temple. He was 
born on November 30, 1821, the son of the governor of Sierra Leone, and has already 
had an eventful life. After he had studied at Oxford with brilliant success, he was active at 
various higher educational institutions until his ripe old age. In 1860 he became a 


contributor to the "Essays and Reviews", because of his personal inclination towards the 
more moderate representatives of the somewhat free-minded "Broad Church" party. His 
(?) "But because he refused to completely disassociate himself from the associates who 


were further to the left, he also felt the mistrust that asserted itself against the 
manifestation of the new critical Oxford School. Even more sensitively his opposition to 


the "High Church" was also felt by a part of the 
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"Low Church," when he assented to the law which deprived the Anglican Church in Ireland 
of its distinctiveness, so that henceforth it should no longer be regarded as the State 
Church there. Now in 1869, without ever having held the office of a parish priest, he was 
appointed, at Gladstone's suggestion, Bishop of Exeter, an ancient episcopal see in the 
south-west; and there the opposition came out openly; the Dean and seven out of twenty 
canons, as cathedral chapter, refused to recognise the Queen's choice. Yet by his devoted 
activity he eventually won the hearts of all the clergy of his district, and when in 1885 he 
was appointed to the see of London, this fine promotion met with no opposition at all. In 
the matter of the Bishop of Lincoln Temple also showed breadth of heart to the Ritualists. 
He was averse to the plan of a separation of Church and State in Wales; on the other 
hand, he advocates the confessional schools of the Anglican Church; the bargain for 
benefices is repugnant to him; the conferring of wider rights on parishioners is quite to his 
mind; he rejects any thought of a treaty between the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome; the complete abstinence from spirituous beverages has in him a zealous 
advocate; therefore voices have been raised within all ecclesiastical parties which 
welcome with pleasure his elevation to the highest ecclesiastical dignity of the kingdom. If 
his predecessor showed an inclination to ritualism, to tzochkirchenthum, Dr. Temple 
admittedly does not fight the ritualistic customs where he already finds them; but he calls 
himself a Protestant with all his heart, and this word is at present rejected, even despised, 
by very many Anglican clergymen. 


France and MadagaScar. The "A. E. L. K." writes: "All conditions (on Madagascar) have 
deteriorated since the conquest, the evangelical mission above all has been placed in a 
bleak position, because the Jesuits are doing everything possible to get the island, now 
that it has become French, entirely into their hands. The rulers of Paris, however, in spite 
of their atheism and hatred of the Church, are always ready to support these efforts, 
because the Jesuits work politically in the interests of France." 


Jews in Palestine. The "D. E. K." writes: "It has been proved that the number of Jewish 
inhabitants of Jaffa has increased in the last ten years from 15,000 to 42,000. Bishop Blyth 
at Jerusalem reports that in 1841 there were 8,000 Jews in Palestine; in 1883 the number 
had increased to 23,000, and now there are 70,000. (According to another statement there 
are supposed to be still more.) In this phenomenon many believing Christians see the 
fulfillment of prophetic prophecy, according to which the Jews make up to retake their 
native land." This is not the faith of believing Christians, but the dream of chiliastic 
enthusiasts. FP. 

Ealrutta as an educational and missionary centre. Calcutta is a large educational centre, 
probably one of the largest in the world. It has 20 colleges with 3000 students and 40 
universities with 2000 students. The city has a total of 50,000 English-speaking, non- 
Christian natives. Calcutta is also a center of missionary work. Recently, Professor White 
of the Chicago Bible Institute was called to Calcutta to instruct students in the Bible and to 
preach God's Word to the natives. A handsome building and the necessary funds have 
been secured for this purpose. 


(D. E. K.) 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Volume 43. February 1897. No. 2. 


Did the Ohio Synod drop the proposition that man's conversion and 
blessedness depend not only on God's grace, but also on man's conduct? 


The Ohio "Church Newspaper" of January 16 of this year says that it has 
"dropped" the expression "that man's conversion and blessedness do not depend 
solely on God's grace, but in a certain sense also on man's conduct. She wants the 
following expression to be used for it: "Conversion and blessedness do not depend 
in every sense on God's grace alone, namely, not in the Calvinistic sense, that grace 
works irresistibly, and simply asserts itself even in the face of the most wilful 
opposition, so that nothing at all depends on man's conduct toward the means of 
grace and the grace working in them for conversion and blessedness." This last 
clause, which we have underlined, is then further explained thus: "Only he who does 
not willfully resist grace is converted and blessed, and in this respect conversion and 
blessedness depend with 1) on the conduct of man." 

A few remarks are in order. 

First, if the old sentence is really withdrawn, it will mean a complete change in 
Ohio's doctrinal position. Then Ohio will give up its opposition to the Synodal 
Conference, to the Lutheran confessions, and to Holy Scripture, which it has 
championed in decades of struggle. For that proposition has not merely been 
casually uttered, but for years has been expounded, reasoned, and defended on all 
sides. It has not merely been asserted that conversion does not depend on God's 
grace alone, but the reason has been added that otherwise all men would be saved, 
that otherwise grace would work irresistibly, etc. The same has also been said of the 
Ohioan side. Furthermore, on the part of Ohioans, individual passages of Scripture 
have been 


1) Highlighted by us. 
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and tried to prove the incorrectness of the sola Zratia. Thus, for instance, in regard 
to Phil. 2:12, "Create ye salvation with fear and trembling," it was remarked by Ohio: 
"It cannot be more strongly expressed, that the blessedness of man is not in all 
respects dependent on God alone." It was also said, at last, by Ohio, that the 
doctrine was "unchristian and heathenish," and that its preacher was "a wolf and an 
apostle of devils," "when it is said that the real attainment of the blessedness 
perfectly prepared and earnestly determined by God for all men is in no respect 
dependent upon man's conduct toward the grace of God, but in every respect upon 
God alone." From this it is irrefutably evident that the old Ohioan proposition is by 
no means a casual statement, but a doctrine that is universally justified and 
defended. In fact, from the beginning, the whole doctrinal controversy has been 
about nothing else than the question whether man is converted and saved by God's 
grace alone, or also by his own conduct, etc. If, therefore, the "Kirchenzeitung" would 
really take back the old Ohio sentence, it would certainly be something great. Thus 
it would give up the central error from which it has hitherto fought against Scripture, 
the Lutheran confessions, and the Lutheran Church. If the "Church Newspaper" 
accuses us Missourians of obstinately "harping" on that proposition, it is unjust. It is 
the Ohio theologians who have "ridden" on the proposition, and we, for our part, 
have done nothing more than tell the church now and then how it looks. If the Ohio 
theologians were now really to drop the proposition, which would be very gratifying, 
they would thereby have sawn off the branch on which they have set themselves 
with their theology, so far as it has stood in opposition to the Synodal Conference. 
There would necessarily be a collapse of the Ohio opposition to the Synodal 
Conference, and the wild clamor of "Calvinism," etc., which is still found in the 
"Kirchenzeitung," would cease. 

Secondly: Unfortunately! the "Church Newspaper" soon limits the "dropping" 
of the old sentence in such a way that it is tantamount to upholding it. It adds, 
namely, that many members of the Ohio Synod - among them, at any rate, the writer 
in the "church paper" - do not recognize that sentence for an "erroneous" one. What 
is one to think of that! The proposition that man's conversion and blessedness 
depend not only on God's grace, but in some respects also on man's conduct, is no 
more and no less than the most outspoken denial of "by grace alone." No 
"explanation" to which the writer in the "Church Newspaper" refers will help. The 
sentence cannot be helped by any "explanation." Nor does any Christian believe it, 
not even any Christian in the Ohio Synod. The "church paper" is mistaken in thinking 
that many "earnest and understanding Christians" inside and outside of 
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Synod do not recognize the proposition as an erroneous one. Every Christian who 
takes the proposition according to its wording abhors it as an unrath. If the writer in 
the "Kirchenzeitung" nevertheless thinks that the sentence is not erroneous, he is - 
this is, unfortunately! to be assumed - still up to his neck in the mire of the old heresy, 
and with the retraction of the old sentence it is factually - nothing. It looks as if the 
"Church Newspaper" is dropping the wording of the old sentence, not because it is 
a scandal before God and the Church, but because a part of the Ohio Synod is 
grumbling about the same. In the number of the 7th of November b. I., the non- 
observance of which we are accused of, we do not find a word of a retraction of the 
old sentence. 
Thirdly, the "Kirchenzeitung" again brings into the new sentence the denial of 
"by grace alone" in a big way. It says in its execution: "Only he who does not 
stubbornly and obstinately resist the grace of God is converted and saved, and in 
this respect conversion and salvation also depend on the conduct of man." There 
again the conduct of man is mentioned as that on which conversion and blessedness 
"with" depend. So again, blessedness is not said to depend on the grace of God 
alone. Man's "conduct" is again placed alongside God's grace as a complement of 
it. In short, the new sentence also says, and is intended to say, that the grace of God 
does not do it alone, but that human "conduct" must do it "with." In the new sentence 
we have a mere external transformation of the old, for the new one, too, by its "with," 
quite expressly denies the "by grace alone." - Is it then that in the Ohio Synod the 
Lutheran doctrine is not to be understood at all? The doctrine of Scripture, of the 
Lutheran Confession, and of the "Missourians," is this: upon the "conduct" of man, 
namely, upon evil conduct, depends the non-conversion of a man, because 
converting grace can be resisted on the part of man, Matt. 23:37. etc.; but it is not 
upon the conduct of man that the conversion of a man depends, but the grace of 
God alone works the conversion; it is in solidum effect of the Holy Spirit. Man is 
subjectum convertendum, Eph. |, 19. f. Now, so long as in the Ohio Synod human 
"conduct" is still called that whereby, apart from and besides the grace of God, 
conversion comes to pass, so long also is there an express denial of "grace alone." 
All outward uniformity of propositions is of no avail. One must simply go back. There 
is no other way to get back on Lutheran footing. Henceforth, too, one must abstain 
from the old justifications: if conversion depended on God's grace alone, then all 
men would be converted, so grace would be irresistible, etc. This is the old 
synergistic argumentation, with which the synergists of the sixteenth century already 
used. 
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Hunderts fought the Concordia formula. This argumentation itself is denial of the sola 


gratia. 

It is true, of course, that conversion does not depend on the "grace" of God "in 
the Calvinistic sense," because Calvinism knows no more of the effect of conversion 
through the Word than does synergism, which makes conversion come about 
decisively outside the Word through human conduct. But the "Kirchenzeitung" does 
not strike a blow against Calvinism. If it formulates its new sentence thus: "Conversion 
does not depend solely on God's grace, namely, not in the Calvinistic sense," and in 
addition to this now mentions the conduct of man, as on which conversion "also" 


depends, the sentence will be understood by every one - to the disgrace of the 
Lutheran Church - as if the Lutheran Church, in distinction from Calvinism, made 
conversion and blessedness dependent not solely on God's grace, but also on the 
conduct of man. F. P. 


What is the nature of suffering in the world? 


(Continued.) 

If we now ask where it comes from that there is suffering in the world, 
Scripture points us to sin as the ultimate cause and origin of it. The fact that mankind 
feels pain, weeps, and mourns, and that the whole creation groans with it, stems 
from Adam's sin, in which we all share, as Scripture and our inherent sinfulness 
testify. Sin was the cause of death and suffering in the world. And because man, 
and in the last analysis the devil, is responsible for the existence of sin, man, and in 
the last analysis the devil, is also responsible for the suffering in the world. With sin 
Adam brought death and all its precursors into the world. Through one man sin 
came into the world and death through sin and so death came to all men because 
they all sinned. Rom. 5, 12. And with emphasis the devil is called in Scripture not 
only "father of lies" but also "murderer from the beginning". Joh. 8, 44. Thus sin was 
responsible for the suffering in the world. Of this the Apology, 85, 47 ff. writes: "The 
lack of first righteousness and evil desire are sin and punishment. But death and the 
other bodily evils, the tyranny and dominion of the devil, are actually the 
punishments and poenae of original sin. For human nature, through original sin, is 
given over to the power of the devil, and so is imprisoned in the devil's kingdom, 
which many a great and wise man has not been able to control. 
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He has deceived and seduced the people of the world with terrible error, heresy, 
and other wickedness, and otherwise has led them into all kinds of vice. ... It is to be 
seen and found in all histories from the beginning of the world, how an unspeakably 
great power the kingdom of the devil is." 

In the divine plan of the creation of the world, as well as in the original creation 
itself, suffering had no place any more than sin. God created life, joy, the rejoicing 
and exultation of the morning stars and all the angels of God, but not pain and 
suffering, weeping and mourning, dying and decaying. With all His creation, God 
had in mind only man's happiness and blessedness. And when God had finished 
the work of creation in six days, all was very good. Gen. 1, 31. Even the all-knowing 
eye of God was not able to see evil or evil in it. Nowhere the smallest speck of sin, 
nowhere the slightest sigh of pain! And as sin and suffering were not to be found in 
Creation, neither was there any germ of them, nothing that could of itself give birth 
to sin and suffering. The ultimate reason why there is suffering in the world is 
therefore not to be found in God, but only in sin and the sinner. In the Formula of 
Concord, therefore, it is said in 721:81: "For all preparation for damnation is of the 
devil and of man, through sin, and not at all of God, who does not want a man to be 
damned; how then should he prepare a man for damnation himself? For as God is 
not a cause of sins, neither is he a cause of punishment, of damnation; but the only 
cause of damnation is sin: for the wages of sin is death. And as God is not pleased 
with sin, neither hath he any pleasure in sin; so also he is not pleased with the death 
of the sinner, neither hath he any pleasure in their damnation: for he is not willing 
that any should perish, but that every man should turn to repentance, 2 Pet. 3, as it 
is written, Ezek. 18 and 33." 

However, suffering in the world is not only the result of sin, in so far as it is 
caused by sin, but also because sin itself is an active cause of suffering. Sin is the 


ultimate cause of suffering, but at the same time it is also an origin of it, causa efficiens 


of all kinds of pain in the world. Sin and suffering are connected not only as cause 
and consequence, but also as cause and effect. As fire by its nature burns, so evil 
by its nature produces evil. Sin is the tree whose fruit is called pain. Death came into 
the world through sin. Rom. 5, 12. The wages sin pays to the one who commits it is 
death. Rom. 6, 23. Sin is the ruin of men. Prov. 14, 34. The spiritual and physical rot 
in pagan Athens and Rome was the direct result of sin. 
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It was the effect of previous moral corruption. Yes, in order to eradicate the heathen 
from the face of the earth, God used unnatural vices as a means to bring about the 
desired effect. Rom. 1, 18-32. Sin is not just a reason for God to punish the sinner, 
but it also corrupts man spiritually and physically, temporally and eternally. Suffering 


follows sin, not as a mere post hoc or accidental appendage of sin, but as a propter 


hoc, indebtedness, and also as a per hoc and ex hoc, effect of sin. Where sin enters, 
happiness flies, and evil follows on the heels of evil, for sin is in itself a force that 
creates suffering. Therefore he who sins plunges himself, as much as is in him, into 
misfortune: he corrupts, ruins, and murders himself. Hos. 13, 9. 

It cannot be otherwise. Sin in itself is nothing other than the corruption of the 
whole human nature, body and soul. Without pain to the soul and pain to the body, 
it is impossible for such corruption to take place. With sin, moreover, man's 
innocence, holiness, and righteousness are lost, and so is his blessedness, for 
heaven cannot dwell in a guilty heart, but only hell. To be blessed is to be united 
with God, to enjoy God. But sin is essentially loss and separation from God, and 
thus loss of blessedness, and in itself supreme unblessedness. With reference to 
many sins and the sufferings that follow them, this natural connection of cause and 
effect is openly apparent to men. And the sinner is often well aware of the evil deed 
which is directly connected with his torment. Thus the suffering in the world has its 
cause and origin in sin. 

Now this is true in its own way, even when Christians are spoken of. Their 
suffering is not completely unrelated to sin. Even in the case of a Christian, it is often 
evident that a certain suffering is connected with a certain sin, as the effect is 
connected with its cause. Sometimes a Christian knows how to name the sin by 
which he has incurred his suffering. Of course, God has also remitted all punishment 
to the Christian with his sin. But with the remission of punishment, the natural 
consequence of sin is not always removed for the Christian on earth. Indeed, it is 
often precisely certain sins, weaknesses, and infirmities that cause God to lay out a 
special cross for the Christian. Melanchthon writes in the Apology 196, 58: "I have 
said before that Christians suffer tribulation, by which they are chastened, so they 
suffer terror in the conscience, many a struggle and contestation. So our Lord God 
also lays his own penance and punishment on some sinners as an example. And 
the power of the keys hath nothing to do with the penalties. 
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but God alone is to interpret and solve them as he wills. . . . And so S. Gregory 
interprets the example of David, when he says: If God, because of this sin, had 
forbidden him to be humbled by his own son, why did he let this happen when the 
sin was already forgiven? The answer is that the forgiveness was given, so that the 
man would not be prevented from receiving eternal life. The punishment that was 
meted out followed nothing less, that he might test him and keep him in humility. So 
God also put natural death upon man, and did not take it away when sin was 
forgiven, that they might be tried and tested whom sin forgave and sanctified.’ - Now 
it is public that the keys do not take away this common punishment, as war, 
theurung, and such like plagues." 

Even the pure martyr's suffering of the Christian is not entirely unrelated to sin. 
It is true that God is not prompted to interpret this suffering by certain sins, 
weaknesses, and infirmities of the Christian. Rather, as shown above, God's 
purpose in this suffering is to glorify Himself and put His enemies to shame. But 
although God does not interpret this suffering because of the Christian's sinfulness, 
neither could God interpret it if there were no sinfulness in the Christian and no 
involvement with Adam's sin. If there were a man who was pure and perfect in and 
of himself, even before God, and had no part whatever in the fall of man, no suffering 
could befall him, not even as a mere accidental, unavoidable incident in this evil 
world. God would protect him from every suffering of evil men, as he once protected 
the men in the fiery furnace from the heat of the flames through his angel. The proof 
is sound if we maintain to the Romans that Mary, like all men, was conceived and 
born in sins, because otherwise death, like suffering at all, could not have befallen 
her. Mary's death is related to her sinfulness. But what is true of Mary is true of every 
Christian. And what is true of the greater, death, is also true of the lesser, of all the 
pains and sufferings preceding death. Nor should the Christian conceal from himself 
this connection of sin and suffering. Every pain should remind him of the fall of man, 
in which he participates, as his own sinfulness testifies to him, and without which 
there would be no pain in the world, without which fire could not burn him, water 
could not drown him, earth could not bury him, air could not suffocate him, the 
elements could not harm him, and enemies could not torture and torment him. 

Now because every suffering of Christians, not excluding martyrdom, is in its 
way related to sin, God can 
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Nor can he be unjust when he interprets it, and a person cannot claim a reward from 
God by enduring such suffering. For if God wanted to deal with his Christians 
according to merit, he would have to impose on them not only all kinds of earthly 
suffering and temporal death, but also eternal damnation. But God does not deal 
with Christians at all, not even when he imposes suffering, according to his justice, 
but only according to his great grace, love, and mercy. But what God, according to 
his justice, could inflict on Christians a thousandfold and for all eternity as 
punishment, his love can also inflict on Christians for a time on earth as a cross for 
the realization of his salvation intentions, without God becoming unjust to the 
Christian, or the Christian gaining a claim on God for reward. Therefore, when Job 
and David and many of the martyrs of the New Testament confess their innocence 
and complain of their suffering through no fault of their own, they do not think of 
injustice done to them by God. Job well knew that he was not pure before God, and 
David that he was conceived and born in sins, and Paul and John and all the 
Christian martyrs in the New Testament that they were imperfect. They knew that 
they deserved God's wrath and disgrace, temporal death and eternal damnation, 
and that therefore God could inflict upon them not merely temporal but eternal 
torments, if he would deal with them according to his justice. Yes, they themselves 
implore God not to enter into judgment with his servants, and not to reward them 
according to merit. When, therefore, Christians speak with Job and David of their 
innocence in suffering, they do not mean to say that God is unjust and unkind 
because he inflicts suffering on them, but only that they know themselves to be 
entirely free from certain sins before God, by which they would have deserved the 
great suffering which he has inflicted on them, and that their enemies have no reason 
to hate and persecute Christians, And that the enemies have no reason to hate and 
persecute the Christians, and that what the enemies bring against them is 
groundless and false, and that the enemies are slanderers, and judge uncharitably 
and unjustly, when they conclude from the sufferings of the pious, that God is 
grievous and hostile to them, and that they have brought down their sufferings upon 
themselves by certain sins. 

But from this fact, that the suffering of Christians in this temporality is not 
without any relation to their sins, or to their sinfulness in general, Christians should 
not draw the conclusion that their suffering is punishment for their sins, retribution of 
divine justice, and a sign of God's wrath and displeasure, curse and judgment. Yea, 
from the martyr's suffering one cannot even infer God's fatherly displeasure with a 
Christian's sanctification. In the Apology it says 197:61-63: "Job is justified in the 
Scriptures, that he was not afflicted for certain evil deeds. Therefore the afflictions 
and temptations are not always a sign of divine wrath, but a sign of God's wrath. 
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The consciences must be diligently instructed that they may learn to regard 
tribulation in a different way, that is, as a sign of grace, so that they may not think 
that God has cast them away when they are in tribulation. The other fruits (fines) of 
the cross are to be considered, namely, that God attacks us, and therefore does a 
strange work, as Esaias says, that he may have his own work in us, as he then 
makes a long comforting sermon of it, in the 28th chapter. And when the disciples 
asked of the blind man, Joh. 9, Christ saith, that neither the blind man's parents nor 
he sinned, but God's glory and works must be revealed. And so also Jeremiah the 
prophet saith, They that are not guilty of it shall also drink the cup, etc. So the 
prophets are slain, so John Baptist is slain, and other saints. Therefore the 
tribulations are not always punishments or penalties for former sins, but are God's 
works, judged for our profit, that God's strength and power may be the more clearly 
known in our weakness, as he is able to help in the midst of death, etc." That which 
is the consequence of sin, the guilt of sin, and even the immediate effect of sin, is 
therefore not in every case the divine retribution of sin, flowing from the offended 
holiness and righteousness of God. Something may well be a sin-suffering, that is, 
a suffering caused by sin, existing as a result of sin, caused by sin, or even directly 
caused by a certain sin, and therefore related to and connected with sin, without 
being a punitive, wrathful, cursing, or retributive suffering. The only way in which 
suffering becomes a curse or retribution is through the attitude in which God allows 
it to come upon man. If the sinner suffers from the retributive justice of God, it is a 
punitive suffering. If, on the other hand, God places suffering in the service of his 
love, in order to realize his intentions of love through it, then the suffering is no longer 
a retributive suffering, even if the suffering was directly brought about by certain sins, 
or if God has especially imposed it on account of certain sins. The Christian knows 
that all the suffering which should befall him as the punishment of sin, as God's 
curse, wrath, and retribution, is already fully borne by Christ, and that God, as the 
merciful, no longer wishes to punish him, and as the just, cannot make him pay again 
for what he has already punished in his Son. The suffering of Christians can 
therefore be a consequence of their sins, but never a retribution for them on God's 
part. 

That the suffering of Christians is not a punishment is testified to by the 
Apology when it writes, p. 196: "But there they (the Papists) speak: God, being a just 
judge, must not leave sin without punishment. Yea, verily he punisheth sin, when in 
such terror he presseth and afflicteth consciences with his wrath, as David saith in 
the sixth Psalm: 
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O Lord, punish me not in thy wrath. And Jeremiah in the 10th chapter: "Punish me, 
O Lord, but with mercy, not in thy wrath, lest | perish. There he speaks truly of great 
unspeakable anguish, and the adversaries themselves confess that repentance can 
be so bitter and swift that satisfaction is not necessary. Therefore contritio or 


repentance is more of a torment than satisfactio. For this reason the saints must bear 
death, all kinds of crosses and tribulations, as others do, as Peter says, 1 Peter 4: 
"It is time to bring judgment on the house of God. And though these afflictions are 
often a penance and punishment for sin, yet in Christians they have another cause, 
namely, that they should drive and train Christians, that in temptation they may know 
their weak faith, and learn to seek God's help and comfort, as Paul says of himself, 
2 Cor. 1: When we were weighed down above measure, and overpowered, so that 
we determined among ourselves that we should die, that we might learn not to trust 
in us. And Esaias saith, The affliction and anguish wherein they are, and call upon 
thee, is a discipline unto them: that is, affliction is the discipline of children, whereby 
God traineth the saints. Item, the tribulation also God sendeth unto us, to kill the sin 
that remaineth in us, and to subdue it, that we may be regenerated in the Spirit. As 
Paul says in Romans 8, "The body is dead because of sin," that is, it is being killed 
more and more every day because of the sin that is still in the flesh, and death itself 
serves to put an end to sinful flesh, so that we may rise from the dead holy and 
regenerated. We are not freed from these afflictions and torments by the 
satisfactiones; therefore it cannot be said that the satisfactiones apply to such as take 
away the cross and affliction and temporal punishment of sins. For this is certain, 
that the power of the keys can never absolve any man from the cross, or from other 
common afflictions. And if they would that the word poenae, by which enough is done, 
should be understood of common afflictions, how then do they teach that one must 
do enough in purgatory? ... Neither does it follow whether a special punishment is 
laid upon David, that therefore over the common cross and tribulation of all 
Christians there is still a chastisement of purgatory, since every sin has its degree 
and measure of chastisement. For it is nowhere found in Scripture that we should 
not be delivered from eternal torment and death, except by such an acknowledgment 
of our suffering and wrongdoing. But the Scriptures everywhere testify that we obtain 
forgiveness of sins without merit through Christ, and that Christ alone has overcome 
sin and death. Wherefore we ought not to put our merit in it, nor to tarnish it. And 
though Christians must suffer all manner of penalties, punishments, and afflictions, 
yet the Scriptures indicate that such are laid upon us to kill and humble the old Adam, 
not that we might be loosed from eternal death." 
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If, as has been shown, all suffering is related to sin, it does not follow that all 
suffering must be the natural result of a particular sin. Nor does it follow that certain 
sins are usually followed by certain sufferings. For wherever this is the case, we have 
before us an order made by God. But God does not allow his hands to be tied by the 
ordinances he himself has made. With all the laws that God has laid down in his 
Creation, he himself remains free, absolutely free, in all his actions and deeds. Yes, 
what are laws to us are to God merely ways of working that he can suspend and 
change at will. If, therefore, we must often speak of certain natural effects of certain 
sins, God can, for example, punish the sins of the wicked as, when, with what, how 
often, and on whom he pleases. No natural law can deprive him of this majestic right 
of God. And the fact that God allows sin to be followed by sufferings that are not in 
natural causal connection with it is evident from the punishments announced in 
Scripture for the ungodly. See, for example, the curses threatened against 
disobedient Israel in Deut. 28:15-68. Nor can most of God's great judgments on the 
whole world, on individual peoples and individuals be understood by us as the 
natural effects of previous sins. This is true, for example, of the flood, of the 
destruction of the world by fire on the last day, of the judgments of God on Sodom 
and Gomorrah, on the Egyptians and Cananites, on the Korahites, Gehazis, Ananias 
and Sapphira. Concerning the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mixed with their 
sacrifice, and the eighteen on whom the tower of Siloam fell and slew them, Christ 
declares, "Think ye that they were guilty before all men that dwell at Jerusalem?" 
Luc. 13, 1-5. The Lord does not want the misfortune of the Galileans and the slain in 
Siloah to be attributed to certain sins that they had committed before others. The 
matter is rather that, if it were a matter of guilt, the misfortune of the Galileans and 
of those slain in Siloah, as well as every other suffering in general, could befall every 
sinner without anything happening to him that he did not deserve. We are not 
entitled, therefore, in the case of unbelievers, to infer from a certain suffering, such 
as a sudden or prolonged or particularly painful one, a certain sin which is naturally 
connected with it in cause and effect, or for the sake of which, after all, God has 
inflicted this very suffering. 

But if in the case of the ungodly we are not justified in inferring a particular sin 
from a particular affliction, much less in the case of Christians, although, as has been 
shown, in their case too certain sins and afflictions may be connected like cause and 
effect. With Christians 


44 The first of these is the "Luthersunde" of the latest times. 


God acts according to his free great love and mercy. And this only imposes what is 
conducive and conducive to his intentions of love toward them. Therefore, the 
relationship of their suffering to sin recedes behind the glorious and blessed 
purposes that God has in mind for Christian suffering, and almost completely 
disappears in the actual suffering of martyrs and confessors. It was therefore also 
uncharitable judging when Job's friends asserted: Job must have forfeited his terrible 
suffering through secret, but nevertheless quite definite and especially terrible sins, 
through inner apostasy from God. It was a calumny when David's enemies inferred 
from his suffering that God hated and punished him, and that he had brought down 
his suffering upon himself by particular sins. The same applies to the conclusion of 
the Jews from JEsu suffering on the cross, that JEsus was a deceiver and not the 
Son of God. Matth. 27, 29-43. Luc. 23, 35-37. That such a conclusion from certain 
sufferings to certain sins is unjustified and contrary to love, the Lord testifies when 
He answers the question of His disciples concerning the man born blind: "Master, 
who sinned, this man, or his parents, that he was born blind?" thus: "Neither this 
man sinned, nor his parents; but that the works of God might be revealed in him. 
Joh. 9, 2. 3. F.B. 


(Conclusion follows.) 


(Sent in by A. F. Hoppe.) 
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The purpose of these notes is to acquaint the reader more precisely with the 
nature of the Lutheran writings found in recent times and with what has been 
achieved so far in the processing of this material. Some of these findings have 
already been reported in the seventh and ninth volumes, and their value has been 
discussed in the prefaces. Here we take another part, namely the interpretation of 
the minor prophets, but only as far as we have progressed in the treatment of them, 
from Hosea to Micah, because we can only give an accurate judgment on what we 
have thoroughly investigated. 

We have already reported on Hosea in the previous volume of "Lehre und 
Wehre", p. 144 ff., therefore we will only deal with the prophets Joel to Micah here. 
The lectures of Luther on these prophets were transcribed by Stephan Roth, later 
town clerk in Zwickau, in the college itself, and these transcripts are preserved in 
the handwriting of the author. 
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No. 3 of the Zwickau City School Library. There Lic. D. ph. G. Buchwald, grammar 


school teacher in Zwickau, found them, copied them and gave them to D. theol. 
Johannes Linke, Archdeacon in Altenburg, for publication in the Erlangen edition. 
For the first time they are found in the opp. exeg., tom. XXV and XXVI in the years 
1884 and 1886. They have been compared anew with the original and thoroughly 
improved by Die. Gustav Koffmane, pastor of Kunitz in Silesia, and included them 
in the thirteenth volume of the Weimar edition in 1889. 

At a superficial glance, the reason given for the superiority of the Zwickau 
manuscript over Veit Dietrich's editions, namely that here one has the word directly 
taken from Luther's mouth and copied, makes a very favorable and captivating 
impression. But if one takes a closer look, one finds that the value of these college 
transcripts is reduced to a minimum. On the one hand, the defectiveness of the 
copy, the auditory errors, the many gaps, the disjointedness of the sentences, the 
incomprehensibility of the abridgements, the illegibility of the manuscript; on the 
other hand, the imperfection of the decipherment of the same, the many reading 
errors, the incorrect additions, the lack of or incorrect punctuation almost completely 
deprive these manuscripts of their value. Luther would not have admitted the 
publication of writings of such quality. Even nowadays, when the art of rapid writing 
has made such great progress, a professor would seriously forbid that his lectures 
should be published on the basis of the postscript of a single listener. That we have 
nevertheless included these writings in our Luther edition is because we could not 
be accused of being unscientific people who cling to the old, and thus of depriving 
the readers of our edition of one of the most valuable contributions to Luther's 
literature, thereby devaluing our edition. 

In the Gymnasium library at Altenburg is a manuscript that contains on 501 
pages in quarto Luther's interpretation of ten prophets, namely Joel to Zechariah. It 
was first printed by D. J. Linke in the Erlangen edition, opp. exeg., tom. XXV-XXVIII, 
in the years 1884 to 1886, after which the manuscript was compared with the 
manuscript, improved, and reprinted in the thirteenth volume of the Weimar edition. 
This reports that the codex was written so carefully by one hand that a reprint in the 
college could not be thought of. "In time (so says the Weimar edition, vol. XIII, p. 
VIII) this manuscript came into the hands of Spalatin, whose hand made short 
summaries in the margin, above as well as below the lines, once in the text also 
corrigirte a German word." We summarize the results of the detailed examination of 
the Wei- 
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Marschen edition about this manuscript briefly summarized. The scribe, or rather 
concipient (for even during the writing process he was crossing out and changing 
and not anxiously adhering to his original), compiled the commentaries on the ten 
prophets for a man (Spalatin?) who had requested this. From the whole way he 
handled his model, one could assume Dietrich to be the scribe, but the writing does 
not allow this. The interpretations on the prophets Nahum and Zephaniah in the 
Latin Wittenberg edition, tom. IV, fol. 613 and 647 agree word for word with the 
Altenburg manuscript (except for a few passages that offer a handhold for criticism). 
However, the Wittenbergers did not have this manuscript in front of them, which is 
evident from the fact that the additions found in it have not been included, even 
those that appear in the continuous text. From this it can be concluded that both go 
back to a common original. This original will be the one, which was given to the 


printer of the writing: Enarratio D. Martini Lutheri in tres prophetas, Iohelem, Amos et 


Abdiam etc.. Argentorati, Anno M. D. XXXVI, Johann Albert at Strasbourg. Of course, 
this original also came into Veit Dietrich's hands, since it had to be left to him by the 
printer for the purpose of publishing these three prophets. From the same he will 
have taken a copy which he extended for the just mentioned edition. This expansion 
was a necessary preliminary work. During the publication itself, he then reworked 
this expanded copy. Where he thought he had no reason to do so, the text of the 
1536 edition is identical word for word with the Altenburg manuscript. From Dietrich's 
copy (which had been expanded by him, but not yet reworked for printing) flowed 
the Altenburg manuscript. This contains smaller deviations from the originals, mostly 
only stylistic changes, addition of some marginalia and additions from other sources. 
Since the matter now lies in this way, we have, since Luther did not approve of 
Dietrich's work on the three prophets Joel, Amos and Obadiah (Kolde, analecta 


Lutherana, p. 331), taken the text of the Altenburg manuscript as the more original 
one as a basis, but relegated the deviations of Dietrich's edition to the notes. This 
was already done before us by the Erlangen and also the Weimar editions. The 
same happened with the prophets Jonah and Micah. 

A third manuscript, the only one containing the lectures on all twelve prophets, 
is in the Marienbibliothek in Halle; 139 described leaves in octavo. "The same is (as 
the Weimar edition, vol. XIII, p. XX says) made in good leisure and afterwards still 
diligently reviewed." As can already be concluded from the small size of the 
manuscript, the originals which served for its production are strongly shortened, 
therefore it is "unsuitable for the textual form of the prelims”. 
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to be a decisive witness to the readings themselves". The Weimar edition has added 
the Hall manuscript (complete) in the form of notes to the Zwickau manuscript. We 
have only consulted it in order to correct readings or to make additions. 

In order to give the reader an insight into what has been achieved so far in the 
editing of this material, we will follow some of the information that the Weimar edition 
provides after the title of each prophet about the improvements it has made to the 
Erlangen edition. In the case of Joel after the Zwickau manuscript, we read: "Since 
the manuscript in the College was a hasty one and difficult to read, a number of 
errors and mistakes occurred in the Erlangen edition, some of which we were able 
to decipher correctly, others to improve through conjecture. Thus the oversight in 1, 


8 where there is no gap; 1, 3 consumptum instead of conscriptum; 1, 13 Hieremia 
instead of Hieronymo: 3, 14 multi cunei instead of ubi vel cunei; 3, 5 super flumina 


instead of superflua, etc." We must confess that we were not a little astonished at this 
mild verdict. Should it perhaps have turned out so mildly because Mr. D. Buchwald, 
who supplied the text to the Erlangen edition, also "helped the Weimar edition in a 
selfless manner in the use of these treasures"? (Weim. Ausg. vol. XIII, p. IV.) Itis not 
merely a matter of the easily pardonable oversight of having assumed a gap where 


there is none, but of the almost incredible achievement that the Erlanger (exeg. opp., 
tom. XXV, p. 9) 1. has read into each other three different remarks of Luther on Joel 
1, 7. 8. which stand next to each other in the manuscript, 2., vehementis, summus read 


instead of vehementissimus, 3. undae read instead of nudae, 4. after nudae, where a 
paragraph is closed by a short line, has assumed a gap and made the note to it: 
Lacuna in MSCo. The Weimar edition knows this as well as we do, for it has itself, 
with the aid of the manuscript, not only recognized these errors, but also improved 
them, nor failed to indicate it in a note p. 69, but in a place not striking to the eye: "In 
are two sentences next to each other, which 12 read line by line and therefore 
blended into each other." The whole passage reads in the Erlanger: 
Albi facti sunt, id est: sine foliis: - 
Plange. 

utitur similitudine, vehementis, melius undae.© summus amor est 

sponsi et sponsae, interdum fac tibi maximum planctum, amat nonsed 

Be res WEEN eos oars eek sao dtay se uate of eeta tenes insanit, ut qualis 


est sub coelo, maxime amat . . . habet ita maxime super virum juventutis 
suae est. plangit dum amittit sponsum. 
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It should read: 1) 


Albi facti sunt [rami e jus], id est, sine foltis. Melius nudae [factae sunt ficus]. 

8. plange [quasi virgo]. Utitur similitudine. Vehemen- tissimus amor est sponsi et 
sponsae. [Virgo] amat, non amat, sed insanit. Ut maxime amat, dum habet, ita maxime 
plangit, dum amittit sponsum. [Q. d.] interdum fac tibi maximum planctum, qualis est sub 
coelo. 


[Super virum pubertatis suae] super virum juventutis suae est. 
On the second relation of Joel, according to the Altenburg manuscript, the 


Weimar one says: "A number of reading errors in the Erlanger we have silently 
improved: instituant for insinuant, loquitur for loquimur (preface), etc." - On Amos 
according to the Zwickau manuscript: "We have been able to improve the Erlanger 
in not a few places, e. g.. 1, 11 vernaculo vocabulo efferri instead of vehe-voca-efferri; 
3, 12 vult instead of ut; 4, 2 rustica metaphora instead of rus: metaphorice; 4, 5 aemulamini 
instead of evelamini; 4, 8 nutabantur instead of luctabantur; 4, 11 relinquetur particula 
instead of relinquentur pericula; 5, 9 wirt los instead of wir lost; 9, 8 instead of the gap 
armum et racemum; 1, 13 convenit instead of queunt; 2, 6 instead of ponis and the gap: 
panis, er nem ein stuck." - On Amos according to the Altenburg manuscript: "We have 
still been able to improve the text in the Erlanger, deducting disturbing printing errors 
(vocaturum instead of properly voraturum, cruce instead of properly crure, etc.), s. 1,5 
mueg instead of inverum; 4, 6 immittente in the Altenburg manuscript and in Dietrich 
instead of imminente; 5, 11 diffidentiam with the Altenburg manuscript and Dietrich 
against differentiam in the Erlanger; 8, 12 promulgatum instead of promulgationem; 8, 
14 deum instead of denuo, etc." - In the case of Obadiah according to the Zwickau it 
is said, "The codex first printed in the Erlanger we have improved: in v. 1 per legatos 
instead of per leges; v. 2. cogitur instead of cogit; 23. 10. mactatione instead of jactatione, 
etc." - Concerning Obadiah according to the Altenburg manuscript, it says: "The text 
of the Altenburg manuscript, which was printed for the first time in the Erlangen 
manuscript, | have been able to improve in some thirty places: falsuros for fassuros; 
est for loco; multi for mihi; misera for miseria; intempestiva, and so on." - On Jonah 
according to the Zwickau manuscript: "The text printed in the Erlanger could be 
improved in many places, e. g. 2, 1 numerare instead of manere; 2, 3 carmen instead of 
carnem; 3, 7 bovum instead of bonum; 1, 4 conterenda instead of conferenda, and ibid. 
volveremus for solveremus." - To Jonah according to 

1) The Weimar edition has filled in the gaps. The additions in square brackets are 


added by us. Very often Roth places only the explanatory words, without those which are 
explained. This has also given rise to many errors in the Weimar edition. 
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of the Altenburg manuscript: "We have, besides the corrections proved in the notes, 
read many other things better, as 1, 3 interpreter instead of interpretor ; 3, 8 instituit 
instead of constituit, ebenba ne instead of non, etc." - On Micah according to the 
Zwickau manuscript: "We give a number of improvements, as duo instead of non 
(introduction); saeviunt instead of serviunt 3, 4; saginaremur instead of sanguinaremur 3, 


11; Davidi instead of dandi 4, 7 ; Cantica instead of Canaan, etc., etc." - About Micah 


according to the Altenburg manuscript, the Weimar one says: "The textual form is 
improved in a few places in comparison with the Erlangen one, where the 
manuscript is printed for the first time. We have been able to add a number of 
omissions in the Erlanger from the manuscript." 

From these things, which are mentioned in the Weimar edition, one can 
recognize that many senseless things must be found in the Erlangen edition, 
however, one does not arrive at a clear idea, which is the actual nature of the same. 
Since we have already discussed the passage Joel 1, 7. 8. in detail, we will therefore 
only examine another passage, namely Micah 3, 5. according to the Zwickau 


manuscript. There we read (exeg. opp., tom. XXVI, p. 106): Sancti, abi, qui non dederit 
eis lucrum unde vivant, sed ego qui non consenserim etc. os forme ad ministerium verbi 
guttur, gula significatur, id est: quicunque non dederit juxta os suum, id est: qui non 
praedicant ut illi, praeparant bellum, ita pro- phete utuntur hoc vocabulo etc. In these few 
lines the Weimar edition has made the following improvements: Sancti added to 
Sanctificant; alii read instead of abi; consenserit instead of consenserim; ferme instead of 
forme; praedicat instead of praedicant, also corrected the wrong interpunction. 
Moreover, (this also applies against Weimar's) zuttur6 will have to be read instead 
of guttur, and eorum instead of suum. In order to be fully intelligible, this passage, 
according to the Hallic and Altenburg manuscripts, should be supplemented 
something like this: [Nostra translatio habet: Et si quis non dederit in ore eorum quippiam, ] 
sanctificant [super eum proelium]. Alii [reddunt] : qui non dederit eis lucrum, unde vivant; 
sed ego; qui non consenserit [ori eorum, sanctificant contra eum proelium]. Os ferme [in 
scriptura refertur] ad ministerium verbi; gutture gula significatur. Id est, quicunque non 
dederit juxta os eorum, i. e. qui non praedicat ut illi, [contra eum] praeparant bellum. Ita 
prophetae utuntur hoc vocabulo [sanctificandi]. This achievement of the Erlangen 
edition is not isolated, but a hundredfold senseless things occur and a thousandfold 


false interpunction. Our readers will have enough of this one example, so we will 
break off here with the proof of falsehoods in the Erlangen edition. 
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Now we turn to the Weimar edition. We acknowledge with gratitude that (since 
we do not have the same resources at our disposal as German scholars) it was only 
through the diligent and painstaking preparatory work of the Weimar edition that we 
were able to translate these writings. We consider it impossible, on the basis of the 
Erlangen edition, to provide a translation in which there is sense and understanding. 
But even the Weimar edition leaves much to be desired; here and there we even 
encounter gross errors. This will be briefly demonstrated in the following with several 
examples. 

Many errors in the Weimar edition are due to the fact that the Bible was not 
consulted carefully enough. In many cases, the verse numbers are missing; likewise, 
key words that should have been inserted or supplemented. Often wrong key words 
are given, often the interpretations, which should be separate, are mixed into each 
other. In the interpretation of the Prophet Joel according to the Altenburg manuscript, 
Vol. XIll, p. 92, line 14, the words Confusi sunt agricolae should have been emphasized 
as a keyword and designated with the verse number (Cap. 1,) "11."; but they are 
appended to the preceding verse without any distinction. - S. 93, line 20, we read 
(Cap. 1, 18.): Ex hebraeo: etiam greges omnium, desolatae sunt. Had the Hebrew Bible 
been consulted, XXXX would have been found, and thus the correct reading ovium 


instead of omnium. - On p. 100 we read in the note to Z. 23: ,,Wit. (should read: Jen., 
because in the Wittenberg this 

Scripture does not) cites psalm 144 and 85 but see ps. 103." Jena is right in her 
citation of "Psal. 144" [Ps. 145, 8th]. For there patiens is found, which our text offers, 
whereas Ps. 103, 8. (according to the Vulgate's count ps. 102) is longanimis. The 
citation of "Psal. 85" [Ps. 86, 15.] is justified by the fact that only there the reading 
multae misericordiae is found, while in the other two Psalms it is written: multum 
misericors. - S. 122, Z. 7 (Cap. 3, 23.) is procul instead of non procul. A glance at the 
map would have taught us that Sittim is not far from the Dead Sea. Besides, the 
Zwickau manuscript has in the corresponding place, p. 87, line 11 non longe a mari 
mortuo. - S. 122, Z. 25 (Cap. 3, 24.) the Weimar one offers, as does the Erlangen: 
pro caede instead of procede (thus not a misprint). Had the Vulgate been looked up, 
Ps. 45, 5. (p8. 44) would have given the correct reading. - P. 122, Z. 32, and likewise 
in all editions, we find sanctificationem, which might also have been improved into 
sanctificationem by consulting the Vulgate (1 Cor. 1, 30.). - The same is true of the 
last keyword set in this writing, Et Juda in aeternum habitabitur, which is annexed to the 
25th verse. 


belongs. Whereas the interpretation refers to v. 26. (in the Vulgate v. 21.), therefore 
here instead of the above wrong keyword should have been 
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should be set in the same way as in the Zwickau manuscript: 21st Et mundabo etc. 
From the interpretation of Joel according to the Zwickau manuscript we give 
the following selection: P. 70, line 25 (Cap. 1, 16.) should be read instead of "Vestri 
nostri est," "Vestris [oculis] nostris est." After this, from the Vulgate, should be inserted: 
[Perierunt in domo Dei nostri laetitia et exsultatio.] Without this addition the sentence: 
quia cultus dei corruit is meaningless. For all that is commanded about v. 16. is: Vestri 
nostri est, quia cultus dei corruit. - S. 77, Z. 25 (Cap. 2, 19.) in the sentence: Ostendit 
non frustra meam esse conversionem istam instead of frustra meam is to be read 
frustraneam, for the pronoun meam is not well possible in this place. - P. 78, Z. 1 (Cap. 
2, 20.) : ut Sodomae perierunt, should be read ubi instead of ut. - P. 78, Z. 8, instead 
of Sedechiae should be read Ezechiae. - P. 78, Z. 17 (Cap. 2, 22.) instead of "heil" is to 
be read das ist - P. 78, Z. 21 (Cap. 2, 23.) instead of Dora is to be read More, das ist 
Ebendaselbst should be read in the Hallic manuscript: Hebraeo more significat, etc., 
instead of: Hebraeo more, for more is not the ablative of mos. - P. 81, Z. 24 (Cap. 2, 
30. Vulg. [not "31." which is Z. 22 accidentally set]) is to be read vaporem fumi 
["smoke vapor"] instead of "vorpoten fumi." - P. 86, Z. 32 (Cap. 3, 16.) we read: ergo 
cessabunt vomeres gladiis. This is flatly contrary to the context; hence, according to 


the Altenburg manuscript, we are to read: ergo cessabunt omnes gladii. - We do not 
want to leave unmentioned here that the Weimar edition has done a difficult and 
thankful job in that it has processed the material of the second chapter into a whole. 
In the form in which it appears to us in the Erlangen edition, exeg. opp., tom. XXV, p. 
12-31. it will hardly find readers who would have any desire to work their way 
through the chaos. 

Since Veit Dietrich's editing of the Weimar edition came to the aid of the 
Altenburg manuscript in the interpretation of the prophet Amos, there are no wrong 
keywords, and only in two places, namely p. 193, line 6 (Cap. 7, 3.) and p. 194, line 
5, errors in the verse numbers. In the former place the verse number "6." is 
erroneous; in the latter place the number "9." is missing, which is found erroneously 
only in line 9. However, the verse numbers are missing in many (more than fifty) 
places. Besides, the text, apart from a few misprints, as p. 162, line 10 res instead 
of rex; p. 169, line 3 licerrime instead of liberrime; p. 173, line 14 fure instead of fore, 
etc., is to be called an excellent one, and we have been able to improve only a few 
places, namely, p. 167, line 7 (Cap. 2, 4.) should read instead of the second idola: 
mendacia, as the Zwickau and Hall manuscripts testify. - P. 170, line 18 (Cap. 2, 9.) 
should read subter instead of desuper. - P. 171, line 19 (Cap. 3, 1.) should read qui 


instead of quia. - 
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S. 173, line 2 (Cap. 3, 6.) is to be read injustitia instead of justitia. - P. 179, line 22, 
should read mala instead of bona. - P. 181, line 12 (Cap. 5, 5.) instead of Gilead it 
should read Gilgal [Jos. 5, 7.] - P. 182, line 11 (Cap. 5, 8.) instead of descendere it 
should read ascendere. - P. 187, line 9 (Cap. 5, 25.) is to be read psalmo 77 (Ps. 78, 
18.) instead of psalmo 11. - Furthermore, two errors have struck us in the notes which 
the Hall manuscript brings, namely, p. 188, line 4 v. u. should read visitationis instead 


of vastationis, and p. 199, line 1 should read festivitates instead of captivitates. 


The situation with the interpretation of Amos according to the Zwickau 
manuscript is not quite as favorable, for here we again encounter multiple 
deficiencies and errors in the verse numbers and key words, which we do not want 
to enumerate further here in order not to tire the reader too much; in our edition, 
which will appear in the course of this year, God willing, they are indicated in the 


notes. We have also noted the following errors: p. 124, line 21 (Cap. 1, 1.) videt 
instead of vidit. - P. 125, Z. 6 (Cap. 1, 1.) erigere instead of eligere (1 Cor. 1, 27.). - 
P. 127, Z. 29 (Cap. 1, 6.) suas instead of tuas. - P. 128, Z. 22 (Cap. 1, 11.) Stertere 
videre hic mihi, S. Hieronyme instead of: Stertere videtur hic mihi S. Hiero[nymus], which 
the Altenburg manuscript offers. -S. 131, Z. 33 (Cap. 2, 13.) "geit" instead of gemit. 
- P. 136, Z. 19 (Cap. 4, 5.) benefac instead of beneplacita fac (Ps. 119, 108.). - P. 138, 
Z. 4 (Cap. 4, 13.) meae instead of suae, which the Altenburg manuscript offers. - P. 
139, Z. 23 (Cap. 5, 5.) "Gedeon [Judic. 7, 3.]" instead of Joshua [Jos. 4, 19. 5, 10.] - P. 
140, Z. 9 (Cap. 5, 7.) vertere instead of verbum. - P. 146, line 6 (Cap. 6, 8.) is found 
in the manuscript: pro tes, which both the Erlangen and Weimar editions have added 
thus: pro[pheta] tes[tatur]. But it should read pro[civita]tes. The whole sentence reads: 
Per synecdochen civitatem pro civitates. - P. 148, line 24 (Cap. 7, 7.), where the 
Erlangen edition shows a gap, the Weimar edition has the addition, as it seems to 
us, not fitting in the context and incomprehensible to us: [filius mortis]. It would like 
to be assumed instead, according to the Hallische manuscript, ut faciunt muratores, 
which is very probable and quite appropriate. We have had many such riddles to 
guess at. - P. 156, Z. 3 (Cap. 9, 9.) is mutare instead of nutare. - In the notes (which 
is in the Hallic manuscript) we have noticed the following errors: p. 132, line 7 v. u. 
malo instead of mala; p. 132, line 1 v. u. a non transgrediendo instead of a 
transgrediendo; and p. 133, line 1 jugum instead of jubam. 


(Conclusion 
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Lourdes. 
A contribution to the characteristics of the present Pabst Church. 


(Conclusion.) 

The pilgrimages to Lourdes come from all countries of the world and on a 
grand scale: at first only randomly gathered crowds, soon formally organized 
pilgrimages. The participants belong to all classes, from the reigning prince to the 
lowest maid. Thus came the first French national pilgrimage in 1872. In France, after 
1870, the pilgrimages to Lourdes became very popular. The belief spread that the 
Mother of God of Lourdes would help the beloved France. Others saw in these 
pilgrimages a royalist-clerical demonstration and hoped from it the restoration of the 
monarchy and the rule of the Church. That is why the Catholic writer Hansjakob 
says, to the great consternation of Dr. Hense, that the pilgrimage processions to 
Lourdes are "rather national than religious demonstrations, whose chief aim is the 
political restoration of France, and which all amount to France becoming the great 
nation again." Yes, he claims that "most of the pilgrims do not think of their own 
betterment and conversion, and that all without exception send hot prayers to 
heaven for beloved France." Zola, too, cites such a representative in his novel, who, 
in his legitimist spirit, regards Lourdes primarily as an annoyance to the Republicans 
and hopes from it the victory of the monarchy and of Catholicism. In any case, as 
always in the Catholic Church, religious and secular, politics and church are 
intertwined. In this sense, a religious order of men, the Augustinians of the 
Immaculate Conception in Paris, has taken up the cause and instituted the great 
national pilgrimages which depart from Paris every August. For this purpose, alms 
are collected everywhere, and with the very considerable sums raised, the sick who 
come forward are transported back and forth free of charge and fed during the three 
to four days. According to Boissarie, there are said to be from 1000 to 1500 sick 
people. The Society of Notre Dame de Saint, founded by the Augustinians, takes care 
of everything: the extra trains (fourteen in one day), accommodation in Lourdes and 
especially the nursing of the sick. Men and women from all walks of life come forward 
to do this, more than are needed. Those of them who take the matter seriously and 
really undertake the service must go through great toil and trouble during the three 
or four days. This is considered particularly meritorious. Thus we find bourgeois and 
aristocratic ladies as nurses on the train, in the sickrooms, and at the places of 
grace; young and older ladies who work in the kitchen, at 
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the laundry and at the grotto. Similarly, men of service who help the sick in and out 
of the carriages, carry them in litters or drive them in chairs, take them to the baths, 
etc. Thus Zola cites a rich, distinguished marquis who comes to Lourdes every year 
to serve: carrying the sick to the bath, undressing and dressing them, cleaning up 
rags, putting on and taking off bandages. All this is so well organized that the French 
national pilgrimages are becoming more and more popular. But pilgrims also stream 
in from all countries. From North America 500 pilgrims with 30 priests came in 1874. 
From Germany came the first pilgrimage from Aachen in 1875, which hung a large 
magnificent flag in the basilica. In 1876 came the Spaniards, led by the Archbishop 
of Granada, and in 1877 the Portuguese, led by the Cardinal-Patriarch of Lisbon. In 
1874 a band of pilgrims from England led by the Duke of Northumberland. Austrians, 
Hungarians, Italians did not stay behind. In addition to the Europeans, Asians, 
Africans and Australians offered their homage to the Mother of God in Lourdes. In 
1890 came the first Bavarian pilgrimage, and in 1891 the second with almost 500 
pilgrims, who received the testimony in the "Journal de Lourdes": "One has not seen 
a more devout pilgrimage. In 1894, by All Saints' Day, five cardinals, one patriarch, 
fifty-three archbishops and bishops and abbots and other prelates are said to have 
made pilgrimage to the grotto. It is a tremendous stream of people that pours thither; 
it seems that it has not yet passed its height. The average number of pilgrims is said 
to be 200,000 annually. In the year of the coronation it is said to have been 500,000. 
Boissarie says: "This great movement can only be compared to the Crusades." As 
a common insignia, the pilgrims wear a small cross of red woolen cloth on their 
chests. It is also possible to make a spiritual pilgrimage to Lourdes. 

Once in Lourdes, the stream of pilgrims is divided into the various hostels, inns, 
rented apartments, and convents, which also take in strangers. It is like in every 
bathing resort, and there seems to be quite a bit of jealousy. The old Lourdes is 
envious of the new one, because it has the advantage of location and facilities. The 
grotto fathers jealously watch that no one reduces their income. Then, of course, 
there is a great concurrence among the many merchants with candles, votive gifts 
and all kinds of votive and pilgrimage objects. Also the fathers trade with it. The 
citizens of Lourdes wanted to prohibit them from doing so, citing the conditions for 
ceding the land. But the Fathers declared that they would 


then close the whole grotto, about which, of course, great horror in Lourdes. In 
addition, the many flower sellers. In any case, there are many ambiguous elements. 
The pilgrimage has changed the customs of the 
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Inhabitants of Lourdes not improved, but worsened. Women and girls, formerly 
demure and virtuous, are said to have become lazy and insolent. Add to this the 
foreign riffraff who flock from all sides to earn. For the very poor pilgrims there are 
public lodging rooms, where male and female fight among themselves and the 
cleanliness leaves much to be desired. The latter seems to be the case in Lourdes 
as well. When one reads how Zola describes the dining rooms, bowls, tables, food 
and service, one loses one's appetite. 

Of course, all the pilgrims are trying to get to the grotto and the places of grace 
as quickly as possible. A real procession of the sick is formed, which Zola describes 
in his own way in an exceedingly drastic and vivid way. It is a veritable parade of 
human misery and deformity in all degrees and shapes. Boiffarie also confirms this, 
and already of railway train No. 2 Reiners says: "What an eerie sight, stirring the 
interest of the heart!" "Where is a hospital that at once holds such a large number of 
mostly incurables?" So up to the grotto we go across the bridge of the Gave into a 
square 900 feet long, 300 feet wide, with splendid grounds and many trees, the 
statue of St. Michael at the beginning, a towering cross in the middle. In front of it, 
and to the right and left of the path, numerous convents and institutes: the orphanage 
of the Sisters of Nevers, the convent of the Carmelites, the convent of the 
Assumption, of the Dominican Sisters, of the Sisters of the Immaculate Conception, 
the Poor Clares, etc. At the top you can see the three churches built on top of each 
other: the Church of the Rosary, the Crypt, the Basilica. The grotto is not yet visible 
on the way out. But at the top, in front of the grotto, there is a large open space, 
covered with large stone slabs, which is supposed to hold about 20,000 people; a 
special space is set aside for the sick, up to 1200. 

And now the grotto! About 40 feet wide, 21 feet high and 24 feet deep. On the 
right, slightly elevated, is the niche of the Apparition with the marble statue of the 
Immaculate Conception. The statue is of Carrara marble, with a crown, donated by 
French women, set with 40,000 diamonds, around the head in radiant letters the 
words: je suis |'immaculee Conception. From the vault of the grotto hangs a golden 
lamp and moreover, about 200 candles burn constantly in the grotto. The number of 
sacrificed candles is almost immense, so that the superfluous ones are taken away 
on carts. As a result of the many lights, it is said to be always warm in the cave, even 
though it faces north and never receives a ray of sunlight. Furthermore, there is a 
harmonium, a cupboard, a movable altar covered with silver plates, benches and 
chairs for a small privileged public. It is closed with a grate and the pilgrims enter 
through the left door. 
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in, out through the right. In addition, of course, in the grotto hang and lie a number 
of votive objects. The letters are interesting. A large number of letters to the Blessed 
Virgin are continually being thrown through the grate. They also arrive by mail and 
are deposited in the holy place by the missionary priests. The letters often contain 
stamps, perhaps for a reply. They remain lying there for three or four weeks; then 
they are cleared away. Next to the grotto, in the rock, is a large tablet with a long 
inscription about the apparitions and the words of the Blessed Virgin. 

Especially important in the grotto is the spring. Its origin is described above. 
Now it is closed under a grate and supplies 122,400 litres of water daily. This is a 
lot, but it is hardly enough for the daily needs, for the well for drinking and for the 
basins. It is piped into a well where it can be had for drinking and bottled. The 
Fathers ship it similar to mineral water. Almost everywhere in Catholic countries 
there are defeats. In Constantinople it is distributed daily by the Gregory Fathers to 
Christians, Jews, and Turks; even in Mecca and Medina it is sold. 

Further, the water is led into the bathing pools (piscines). These are three 
chapel-shaped enclosures with three compartments each, i.e. nine in total, six for 
women and three for men. The sick are carried into these pools on steps and pulled 
out again after some time. This is a difficult procedure with the undressing and 
dressing of the seriously ill. The water in the basins is renewed only twice a day, 
and since a hundred sick people pass through the same water, one can imagine 
what condition it is in at the last. "Everything," says Zola, "floated in confusion: 
threads of blood, remnants of skin, scabs from wounds, pieces of scarpie and 
bandages, a greyish pool resulting from all the suffering, wounds, putrefaction, and 
the miracle seemed to consist in the fact that one came out of this human mess alive 
again.” Nevertheless, everything is eager to go there, into the miraculous water. The 
Catholic writers compare it only with the pool of Bethesda. 

| will now pass over the description of the other sites, the churches with their 
chapels and altars and treasures. Everything is so precious and magnificent that 
one must not only marvel at the quantity and art and value of them, but also at how 
all this could have been accomplished in the relatively short time of thirty years. | 
would like to move on to the description of the religious exercises. These are, of 
course, the same as everywhere else: confession, mass, sermons, prayers, 
kneeling, sacrifices, the rosary, processions, etc. But all these are not the same. But 
all this 
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Here, the pilgrimage takes place on such a massive scale that it is difficult to 
describe, and it is precisely in this massive scale that it works with such force that 
one can explain a large part of the inner and outer effects on soul and body. Many 
hundreds of masses are celebrated daily, and at the time of the great pilgrimages 
more than a thousand from midnight on; sermons and litanies for hours and hours 
on end: services by day and by night, so that many pilgrims do not even get to sleep! 
Already the places surrounded by so many legends, the grotto, where heaven has 
descended to earth and the Blessed Virgin has opened the gate into it, the thought, 
the faith, the consciousness of being in her special proximity, of being under her 
special influence, of enjoying her special good pleasure, - how powerfully does this 
affect the heart and mind of the Catholic and is now a guarantee for him of special 
salvation and extraordinary graces! The believing Catholic feels himself, as it were, 
under the spell of the Blessed Virgin, and everything he does here seems to him 
more meritorious, more pleasing, and more conducive to grace than anywhere else. 
That is why the aspiration of all pilgrims is only to the grotto. The place in front of the 
grotto is always crowded; at the grate, in the grotto, devotees are constantly kneeling 
and praying; the prayers become more intimate here, the devotion is deeper, the 
ardor and desire more ardent and hopeful. Even at night the place is not entirely 
empty. It is not generally tolerated to spend the night in the open before the grotto, 
because of the danger of catching cold; but it is still the hot goal and aspiration for 
many, and those who reach it believe they have attained a special grace. 

In addition, the sermons. To the right of the grotto is a pulpit. One Father after 
the other mounts it and all preach about the condescension and grace and goodness 
and kindness, as well as about the majesty and power and glory of the Blessed 
Virgin, about the signs and miracles that happen here and can be granted to all. 
These are the kind of sermons that pilgrims love to hear, eagerly absorb, and 
respond to with ardent hopes and expectations. Then the preachers intonate the 
litanies with all manner of invocations, flaming and impetuous prayers, praises and 
supplications, and, | would say, flatteries, the refrain of which is always, "Lord, heal 
our sick!" "Lord, help us and the others!" "Lord, heal our sick!" And what the 
preachers preach, the thousands repeat, and it becomes an enthusiasm and 
elevation of voices and hearts that carries all away. "Oh, how it touches the heart of 
the colder-thinking and calmer and more prudent judge, the Northerner, when he 
sees these masses of people in prayer before the piscinas, their arms stretched out 
wide in penitence, calling out in a loud voice, often choked with tears, or repeating 
the prayers of one of the Fathers" (Hense). And quite incomparable 
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Zola describes it in such a way that one thinks one can hear the pleading and 
shouting and screaming of the sea of voices. "They were," he says, for example, "left 
in no peace. The incessant prayers had, as it were, the effect of a whip which 
scourged their souls. Not for a moment did the calls to the Blessed Virgin cease. 
Priest after priest mounted the pulpit, exclaiming the universal woe, and directing the 
desperate, urgent entreaties of the multitude during the whole time that the sick 
lingered before the pale marble statue," etc. 

The so-called procession of the sacraments is a worthy addition to the previous 
ones. This procession is said to have been introduced when once during the day not 
a single miracle healing took place. Then a procession was set up in the afternoon, 
and behold, numerous and quite remarkable healings took place. Thus the institution 
was retained and now forms the highlight of the National Pilgrimage. It begins at four 
o'clock in the afternoon and proceeds essentially like any other Catholic procession, 
with flags and Blessed Sacrament and chants, etc. Whatever priests are present at 
Lourdes consecrate themselves to it in regalia, and the chorales are performed by 
them only. Starting from the basilica, the procession descends slowly, for there is a 
tremendous crowd that one can hardly make way, down the arcaded path to the 
grotto. "The ear at the grotto heard the enthusiastic outpourings of the missionary 
Fathers, who called upon the sick to trust, to courage, to surrender with entrancing 
supplications, but also cheered the healthy pilgrims to intercession for the 
unfortunate pressors. The head of the procession had reached the sick in front of 
the grotto. It wound its way round and round this sad lazaretto, along the lattice and 
the piscines. The sick were making every effort to be collected, to pray; one could 
see on their faces the effort they were making, how they were repeatedly trying to 
rise from the bed of pain, inspired in these attempts by the trusting hope that they 
might already have found healing, recovery, or at least relief. And as the chorus of 
400 priests passed them by, candles in hand, the tear-stained eyes of the unhappy 
creatures gazed... ... looked imploringly on each priest, as if his prayer... ... sure and 
speedy of their answer. The canopy under which the bishop carries the Blessed 
Sacrament has arrived at the grotto. Here, on the small altar, the Sacrament is 
placed in order to give the blessing, after the usual liturgical chants, to the 1200 sick, 
who are lined up on mattresses and in small carriages, turning their faces towards 
the Blessed Sacrament on the throne. There was a sudden, heart-rending silence 
that swept through all the limbs and senses of those present. The priest, who was 
loudly cheering the masses and the sick from the pulpit to trust, to pray flaming 
prayers, to invocations, sank to his knees; the masses of the people, who had been 
cheering with loud prayers, with after- 
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sobbing, causing a wildly exciting murmur and noise, similar to the roar of the sea, 
the roll of thunder or the noise of war, everyone kneels down, and now the ear hears 
only the gentle lapping of the Gave, which rolls its clear waters over stone rubble. 


Then the sick are brought to the Sacrament by the brancardiers and by the priests, 


the ostensorium is placed on their heads, and the foot of the monstrance is offered to 
kiss them. Behold, a miracle suddenly takes place! A wild enthusiasm seizes the 
crowd, and the brancardiers have the greatest difficulty in protecting the canopy and 
the sick, and in preventing the masses from breaking through. Slowly the procession 
returns on its way to the basilica. It has only made a journey of 1500 feet and has 
taken two hours to do so. When even Reiners says at last: "Quite wearied in mind 
and body, we long for rest. A relaxation of the spirit, which was attacked by the 
nerve-shaking spectacle of the Sacrament Procession that we had just 
experienced," etc. - what an impression that must have made on the crowd of 
ordinary pilgrims! what excitement, what fever of the spirit must have taken 
possession of them, so that one would have to be surprised if signs and wonders 
did not happen! 

It is similar with the second, the so-called torchlight procession, in the evening 
at eight o'clock. This has no strictly ecclesiastical character and no clergyman goes 
along in vestments. But it is said to make a magnificent, wonderful impression. Zola 
counts 30,000 candle-bearers, who march in double file from the grotto up to the 
basilica and then down to the Rosary Church and back to the grotto. All sing 


incessantly the Lourdes song: "L'heure 6tait venue" etc. with the refrain after each 


verse: Ave, Ave, Ave Maria! "The voices rang out in a growing frenzy. The stanzas 
of the song rang out gradually through each other, each part of the procession 
singing another with rapturous voices, like people possessed who no longer 
understand themselves." "It was a tremendous, confused clamor of a crowd, which 
their zeal for faith fully intoxicated, and again and again the reciprocal rhyme of Ave, 


Ave, Ave Maria resounded, drowning out the din with its agonizing rhythm, which 
could make one frantic." A formal fever of faith seized the crowd. Then sudden 
silence again. Then the sick pray alone. In all variations there is singing and 
adoration and invocation until complete fatigue. At eleven o'clock the pilgrims leave, 
chanting the Credo. 

And what is the success of all this? If we listen to the reports, they tell of 
healings so numerous and striking that one would like to say that the miracles have 
become quite commonplace. Soon here, soon there, a sick person rises up with the 
cry, "| am healed!" 
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and another throws away his crutches or leaves his cart, or can see, hear, and speak 
again, or wounds close up, or a foot lengthens, consumptives get well, cancers heal, 
etc. All this happens quite suddenly. And all this happens quite suddenly; Boissarie, 
for example, lays the greatest stress on this, and sees precisely in it the real 
characteristic of the miracle. And one can imagine what an impression every such 
healing makes on the assembled multitude. "The one saved by the miracle 
prostrates herself on her knees; all weep; conversions take place; Protestants and 
Jews convert to Catholicism, and other miracles of faith take place at which heaven 
triumphs." 

The Catholic writings are full of all this, first the Annals and from these the 
other writings. Numbers and names and illnesses and healings and all the individual 
circumstances of the healed are registered, the miracles are arranged according to 
years or according to the types of illnesses, and proofs and testimonies are given. 
Boissarie's book is almost exclusively devoted to this purpose. Already the episcopal 
commission, it says, has recorded 144 remarkable healings from 1861 to 1862, 
without taking into account those which can be explained in a natural way. At the 
national pilgrimage of 1879, it is said that 107 healings were recorded. In the one of 
1882 176 miraculous healings and 800 conversions were counted; in the one of 
1884 there were 62, and on the return journey still more miracles. 

And how are the miracles used? As evidence for the veneration of Mary, 
especially for the dogma of the Immaculate Conception and for the Catholic Church 
in general! "Are they not, writes Father Gratian v. Linden, a seal which the Almighty 
imprints on our veneration and love for the Mother of God? Are they not, as it were, 
the pearls and diamonds which are added to the crown wherewith she who said: | 
am the Immaculate Conception’? Yes, are they not the heavenly confirmation of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception proclaimed on December 8, 1854? Are they 
not the rays of light which pour forth from the immaculately conceived Virgin over 
the Catholic world?" Likewise, Hense describes them as a brightly shining testimony 
of divine truth against the dark realm of unbelief, as an authentication of the Catholic 
Church in the midst of all contempt and persecution as the true daughter of heaven, 
the dear and richly graced bride of the Holy Spirit, as a strengthening in the days of 
struggle through the reference to the immaculately conceived Virgin. Protestants, 
too, are to approach these miracles. God the Lord thereby invites them to examine 
and investigate once more, and then to return to the bosom of the Mother Church, 
since they cannot deny that the Roman Church alone can save them. 
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Thus far in the careful report of the "Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift". We would like 
to add a few words about how one should judge the events in Lourdes, especially 
the "miracles". 

In some cases simple fraud has been uncovered. Because those who were 
healed in Lourdes were not only marveled at, but were also given abundant gifts by 
"pious" Catholics, illnesses and, of course, their sudden healing were simulated in 
Lourdes. - In many cases the healings are explained in a natural way. Experience 
has shown that illnesses which are only caused by functional and nervous 
disturbances are sometimes suddenly cured by strong physical and mental shocks. 
The necessary "shocks" are abundantly provided for in Lourdes, as can be seen from 
the detailed descriptions in the "Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift". - There remain, 
however, a number of cases in which a natural explanation fails to serve. Here the 
explanation of 2 Thessalonians 2 applies, where it is said of the ministry: "Which 
future things are done after the working of Satan with all manner of lying powers, and 
signs, and wonders, and with all manner of seducing to unrighteousness them that 
perish, because they received not the love of the truth, that they might be saved." At 
Lourdes, through the adoration of Mary and the glorification of the papacy, devil 
worship is practiced. What is sacrificed there is sacrificed not to God, but to the 
devils, 1 Cor. 10:20; and he who participates in idolatry there enters into the 
fellowship of the devils, and may not complain if God permits him to be helped from 
this or that bodily ailment by the effect of the devil. 

F. P. 
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I. America. 


Unionism practiced and rejected within the Council. The Herald reports: "At the 
dedication of the English Lutheran Church at Sumter, S. C. (P. J. C. Trauger), the 
preachers of the Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Episcopal churches of the place 
officiated. The congregation belongs to the Pittsburg Synod. It is reported that these 
preachers received loud applause for their addresses and speeches. The "Lutheran 


Visitor", from which we get this news, calls the local pastor a "good Lutheran", but the 
"Herald" adds: "But we wish for the day when this pitiful Unionism will have developed so 
far that its representatives, out of honesty, will also give up the Lutheran name, after they 
have long since thrown the Lutheran confession overboard." - Very true! But it is in the 
nature of Unionism that it likes to retain the Lutheran name and practise Unionism 
alongside it. F. P. 

Council and General Synod. The "Herald" writes: In spite of the resolutions of the 
English Philadelphia Conference, the vocal leaders of the English 
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Sunday Schools on their plan to enter into a covenant with the Sunday Schools of the 
General Synod. - Many beautiful soeeches have been made orally and in writing about 
brotherly hand in hand and considerate neighborliness between the General Council and 
the General Synod. However, on the part of the latter, one counter-altar after the other is 
erected very inhospitably and jubilant about the encroachments. 

About the series of Rappists, who immigrated from Wiurttemberg at the beginning of 
this century under the leadership of the farmer G. Rapp, we find the following note in a 
local newspaper: "It is written from Pittsburg: The ranks of the Rappists, who live in the 
village of Economy Hausen, not far from here, are thinning out more and more, and ina 
not very distant time this old sect, which owns lands worth more than a million dollars, will 
be extinct. Gottlieb Riethmiller, one of the oldest members of the society, died this 
morning after a long illness, and there are now only ten of the old members left alive. The 
deceased, who had reached the age of 63, was a native of tzoheneck near Ludwigsburg, 
Wuerttemberg, and came to America with his wife and three children in the early sixties. 
His family soon returned to Germany, while he himself joined the Rappists and soon 
became one of the most outstanding members of the society." - The Rappists are a 
Communist sect, and at the same time repudiate marriage. F3Pi 

Building a Roman church at West Point. From Washington it is reported: Letters are 
received by the members of the house committee on military affairs from religious 
societies in different parts of the country, concerning the conduct of the secretary of war 
in permitting the building of a Catholic cathedral on lands belonging to the government at 
West Point. The matter seems, if the letters are any indication, to have excited an 
appearance nearly as great as that caused by the grants for Catholic schools. Three 
religious bodies have already inquired whether they will likewise be permitted to erect 
churches out of the West Point lot. The matter may be brought before Congress. - 
According to the latest news, the Secretary of War has withdrawn the permission already 
granted to the Romish. F. P. 

Plans of the Salvation Army. Commander-in-Chief Booth-Tucker of the Salvation Army 
wants to eradicate poverty from the world. He hopes to accomplish this by returning 
mankind to the land life from which it started and which is still a source of healing and 
rejuvenation for them. Booth's plan is multifaceted. He wants to set up "urban colonies" 
with food depots, etc., work registration bureaus and factories for the unemployed, 
asylums for the fallen, for former prisoners, etc., with central offices for information and 
support. These "urban colonies" are to be established in the worst quarters of the large 
cities. He wants to carry on Pingree's idea of urban potato farms for the "surplus urban 
population" and in this way give the people the opportunity to grow the food they need 
themselves and to gain experience in agriculture. All this would be preliminary work, so 
to speak, leading to the main thing: to the establishment of farmer colonies near the large 
cities and to large "country colonies" in the West, to which "the surplus population of the 
cities is to be systematically transferred under wise and benevolent leadership." There 
the poor are to be assisted until they can stand on their own feet. 
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and masters of the land they work. - Mr. Booth-Tucker forgets one thing. He does not 
consider that he is dealing mostly with poor people who do not want to know anything 
about farm work or any other kind of steady work. But he will neither want nor be able to 
introduce compulsory labor. F. P. 

Crime and religionless schools. Through the American newspapers goes the notice 
that Judge Street of Hamilton, Ontario, has thus publicly spoken out about the increasing 
criminality: "With one exception, all these criminals" - not objected, but - "Were born in 
Hamilton and educated in our public schools. But in those schools they heard nothing of 
religion and morality. So it is not to be wondered at that they fell into the way of ruin, and 
are now criminals." Why these complaints, which are always repeated in one form or 
another? Religious instruction cannot be introduced into the state schools, and the 
parochial schools continue to be treated with hostility. FP: 


II. Abroad. 


+ Superintendent N. P. Grunnet. ¢ On January 13, after a long severe illness, the 
Superintendent of the Danish Free Church, Rev. N. P. Grunnet, passed away at the age 
of nearly 72 years. The Danish Free Church, which God founded through his activity 42 
years ago, which he presided over all these years, for which he sacrificed his health and 
his life, which he served without asking, what will | get in return, loses in him its spiritual 
father and will be severely bent by this blow, although it has long seen it coming. 
Therefore, as we heartily mourn with our fellow believers in Denmark, let us at the same 
time earnestly call upon God our Saviour that He may heal the wound he has inflicted. 
Yes, He does not want to abandon the work which He has begun through his especially 
gifted equipment and which He has maintained until now in spite of many challenges and 
hardships, but He wants to keep the congregations in His Word and faith and in a godly 
life, and especially to strengthen the two pastors Waldemar Grunnet and S. Solbrig so 
that they can continue the work which now rests on their shoulders alone. The God of all 
consolation comforts the deeply bent, almost blind widow, who has borne joy and sorrow 
with her husband for 41 years, and brightens her lonely old age by giving her joy in her 
children and grandchildren and through the prosperity of the Free Church, to which she, 
too, as her husband's helper, has devoted her heart and her hand, whose hardships she 
has borne with her husband on a motherly heart. (Free Church.) 

The theologizing Mecklenburg Landtag. The Saxon "Free Church" reports: "The 
Mecklenburg Landtag, as the congregational representation (!) of the Mecklenburg 
Landeskirche, has protested against the refusal of burial of persons killed in duels, 'in 
order not to alienate circles which stand most firmly to the church (!That is, those who, in 
their opinion, 'stand most firmly with the church’ declare that they will only do so as long 
as the church releases them from the revenge of self, which is forbidden in God's Word 
as well as by the secular authorities, and declares a murderer and suicide to be a 'man 
loyal to the church and completely moral. The same state church representation has 
furthermore addressed to both sovereigns as chief bishops the request that it be ordered 
that from the biblical passages of the marriage ritual Gen. 3, 16. the words: 'will cause 
thee much pain, ' etc., and 'with pain,’ etc., be omitted." So much for the "free church." How 
about the Mecklenburg 
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Landtag resolved that in Mecklenburg children would henceforth be born "without pain"? 
F. P. 

Maria apparitions and the police. There is a report from Gleiwitz: Forty persons had to 
answer to the criminal court for violating a police order. In order to stop the gatherings in 
front of Slabon's house in Sosnitza, it was forbidden to enter a certain room near the house 
where the apparitions of Our Lady were to take place. However, the people did not comply 
with the police order and continued to gather in front of the house for devotional exercises. 
Defendant Binigs wants to swear that he saw Our Lady in a special illumination. The 
devotees had not appeared all at once in front of the house, but had gathered one after 
the other to perform their prayers. Witness Roloff testified that a gendarme had asked the 
people to disperse in the middle of the prayer; however, they had only completed their 
prayers because an inner voice had encouraged them to persevere. They could not be 
punished because of the prayer. Witness Stochnol says that he had prayed for the "most 
holy" Emperor, for which the police had locked him up for eighteen hours. According to a 
witness, her five- and eight-year-old children had seen Our Lady and spoken to her; she 
had promised them the establishment of a monastery. All the defendants who were 
convinced of the apparitions and claimed miraculous effects were each sentenced to a 
fine of 15 marks. The defendants left the courtroom, claiming to be innocent. - Poor people 
seduced by the pope! F. P. 

Controversy of the black and red enemies of the cross. From Luxembourg it is reported: 
The Chamber of Deputies here approved almost unanimously the day before yesterday a 
motion introduced by some clerical deputies to place an image of Christ in all courtrooms 
of the country. The ultramontanes wanted to add a new means of election to their armory. 
But the Liberals voted for the motion. They consoled themselves by saying that no one 
need take offense at the picture, since Christ, as Representative Simons said, would 
always remain the archetype of man who had died for his convictions. In any case, 
however, the image must be placed in such a way that the judge, too, can see it and 
always remember that Christ was crucified through the cowardice of a Roman judge who 
was convinced of the innocence of the accused and nevertheless allowed himself to be 
condemned by a crowd incited by fanatical priests. Proponents of the motion expect the 
presence of the image of Christ in the courtroom to decrease perjury. ExP: 

The Bible in India. The "D. E. K." writes: The spread and knowledge of the Bible in 
India is growing in a most gratifying manner. In every waiting room in India, for example, 
there is an English Bible and a Bible in the local language. The English Bible is diligently 
read by the railway employees and by the passengers passing through. But the natives 
also read the Scriptures in their mother tongue. In Bengal several pagans have recently 
met and had the Gospel of Matthaei translated into Bengali by pagans in order that they 
may better understand it. A missionary in Teluguland has set up reading rooms for 
educated Hindus and has put up the Bible in seven languages. 

Necrological. On January 25 Fr. Johannes Deinzer, Inspector of the Mission Institute 
at Neudettelsau, died quite unexpectedly at the age of 54. 
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Of the profession of women teachers in Christian parochial 
schools. 


Women teachers are an important factor in public education in this country 
today. In the state schools there are mostly female teachers. But also in Christian 
parochial schools we see, though to a limited extent, women teachers at work. This 
is nothing new in the church. In the old Lutheran church ordinances there is also a 
section on the service of "schoolmistresses," to whom especially the instruction of 
"virgins" was entrusted. Cf. the article in question in the November 1896 issue of the 
Schulblatt, p. 328. The question was then raised, again recently: How? Is this right? 
Is this in accordance with God's Word? And how is the profession of women 
teachers in church schools to be regarded? This question will be briefly examined 
here with God's Word. 

There are many gifts familiar to the Church of Christ. Among these gifts are 
the offices or ministries, dtayoviat. And there are divers Ministries. Rom. 12, 6. 1 Cor. 
12, 5. The apostle names Rom. 12 and 1 Cor. 12 for example a number of such gifts 
and ministries. It is not the opinion that he intends to enumerate them all. He 
particularly names those yapioyata which formed a prerogative of the apostolic 
church, miraculous gifts and miraculous powers with which the ecclesia primitiva was 
adorned. Then, at other times, other ministries arose in the Church, which the first 
Christianity did not know. All gifts and ministries are given to the Church, and the 
Church, the congregation, is Lord over them. "All things are yours," even Paul, 
Apollos, Cephas. 1 Cor. 3, 21-23. The church, itself subject to Christ and God, is 
Lord over all, and has therefore also the power and right to order and arrange all 
ministries, according to need and circumstances. The measure of this is mpdc 7d 


ovpipépov, “for the common benefit." 1 Cor. 12, 7. Only one more thing to note here. 
All church ministries are somehow 
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in relation to the Word, to the ministry of the Word. Christ, after all, summed up all 
that he commanded and entrusted to his church in the words, "Preach the gospel to 
every creature." Go ye, teach, baptize! Even such ministries as almsgiving and the 
care of the sick are related to the Word. Where this ministry is properly ordered and 
properly practiced, God's Word takes on a tangible form in the life of the 
congregation. And for this very reason all other ministries are subordinated to the 
most noble office, the establishment of which is not only given into the hands of the 
congregation, but is also commanded by God, to the pastorate as helping ministries. 
The pastor of the congregation is, according to the Scripture yatecoyiv the Teacher, 
the shepherd and overseer of the church, he is responsible for the whole church and 
must give an account of it one day. Apost. 20, 28. 1 Petr. 5, 1-3. Hebr. 13, 17. For 
example, the overseers are assistants of the pastor in the episcopacy, helping him 
to admonish and warn the individuals with God's word. 

One of these ministries which the church, and as mistress, has in her hand, is 
the ministry to the little ones, the school ministry. In the ancient church we do not 
find a special ministry and special servants of this kind. As in Israel, so in early 
Christianity the children received their first spiritual nourishment from their parents, 
and later from the elders of the church. In the course of time the ecclesiastical school 
system and the office of Christian school teachers developed. It is obvious that today 
the appointment of special school teachers, the establishment of Christian parochial 
schools corresponds to the needs of the church and serves the common good. It is 
not necessary to go into this point in detail here. But what then prevents the 
congregation, which has authority and freedom in this matter, from enlisting female 
forces for the school ministry? After all, many a Christian virgin or widow has the 
special gift of being able to deal with children, to captivate and win the hearts of the 
little ones, and to speak to children about divine things in a childlike and simple way. 
However, one must not conceal from oneself the fact that a teacher at a Christian 
parochial school, insofar as she teaches religious instruction, handles a part of the 
publica doctrina. If a teacher, for instance, even in the lowest school class, impresses 
upon the smallest of the smallest the noblest Bible stories, the first two main 
catechism passages, and several proverbs and hymn verses, she is thereby 
teaching God's Word. She tells the Bible stories, but the right telling presupposes 
that she herself has correctly grasped the meaning and understanding of the stories, 
and that she, already through the recital, makes the right meaning and 
understanding accessible to the children. And by question and answer she sees to 
it that the children really learn and grasp what they learn by heart, so far as their 
capacity permits. So every teacher really teaches, and that is public teaching. She 
teaches God's Word as on behalf of the church. She 
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is also persona publica. Of course, not everything done by an official of the 
congregation is public in the sense that it is generally known to the whole 
congregation. If, for example, a pastor, by virtue of his office, admonishes individuals 
privately, or gives confessional counsel to a child confessing privately, this is 
certainly not public speaking and teaching. But what is spoken and taught before a 
large crowd of children, in a school class, is by its nature public. What a teacher 
does or says in school, he does or says before the eyes and ears of the community. 
What makes a special impression on the children in class, they discuss among 
themselves and probably also tell their parents at home. A single word spoken by a 
teacher, whether it be a fitting, gripping word or a clumsy one, may soon make the 
rounds in the community. In short, it is evident that a teacher does exactly the same 
work in her class that is done by a teacher in the parallel class of another school. 

But does not God's word forbid women all and any public teaching? Is not the 
right and liberty of Christian congregations to distribute the services of the school 
according to their own best judgment restricted by such scriptural words as 1 Cor. 
14:34-36 and 1 Tim. 2:11-14? It is important that we look closely at these apostolic 
statements and realize what the apostle forbids women to do and what he does not 
forbid them to do. 

In the 14th chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, St. Paul gives the 
Corinthian Christians instruction on the institution and order of public worship, how 
they should conduct it when they meet together, v. 26, especially on the right use of 
the double xdpicua, prophecy and speaking in tongues. He lastly inculcates upon 
them, that the prophets should not speak through one another, but after one another, 
and in every assembly about two or three, that the hearers may rightly apprehend 
what they hear. "For God is not a God of disorder, but of peace." 29-33. And now 
he adds a prohibition concerning women. "Let the women keep silence in the 
church." It must also have happened in the Corinthian church, into which many a 
disorder had broken, that women appeared as teachers in the public services. In 
this the apostle also sees a disorder and now controls this disorder with all 
determination. The section of the chapter under consideration here probably already 
begins with the last words of the 33rd verse. These are more closely connected with 
what follows than with what precedes. We accordingly translate verse 33 b and 34a 
as follows: "As in all the church assemblies of the saints, so shall your wives keep 
silence in the church assemblies." By the expression ivyAnoiaic, and év taic iyyAnBiaic 
are the municipal assemblies ge-. 
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Means. The é7yAnaiai of the one Corinthian church can do nothing The whole chapter 
is also about how it should be held in the worship assemblies. The whole chapter is 
also about how it should be held in the worship assemblies. The place b taic 


tyyAndiaic, "in the assemblies," is opposed by the other place év/ n'y, "at home," v. 
35. The apostle's opinion, then, is not that women should be silent at all in the sphere 
of the church, should not speak "for the sake of the church," but that they should be 
silent and not speak in the meetings of worship, abstain from public teaching. That 
this and nothing else is the meaning of the apostolic prohibition is also evident from 
the reason given for it. "For it is not lawful for them to speak, but to be subjects, as 
also the law saith." On the vzotaoceoat lies the emphasis. To the women ...it comes 
to be subject. To whom? To men, apparently. The law says so. The apostle points 
to the word that God spoke to Eve in paradise: "Thy will shall be subject to thy 
husband, and he shall be thy lord." Gen. 3:16, which was God's will and 
commandment from the beginning, that women should be subordinate to men in all 
things. And for this very reason women are not permitted to speak in the public 
assembly, that is, in the presence of so many men, and to instruct the men. In so 
doing they would elevate themselves above men. For the teacher is superior to the 
student. For this very reason, because the women are to be subject to the men, they 
are to be silent in the worshipful assembly, to listen devoutly, and to be taught by 
the men, the teachers of the congregation. In this also they submit themselves to 
the men. For the disciple is subordinate to the teacher. St. Paul adds, "But if they 
wish to learn anything, let them ask their husbands at home." The doctrinal lectures 
were often followed by a discussion in the church meetings, a kind of doctrinal 
negotiation. Whoever did not understand something, asked the teachers, and then 
this point was discussed. Now the apostle does not even allow the women to ask 
such questions of the teachers and thus to initiate a public discussion and to 
participate in it. They should rather ask their husbands at home. Paul gives the 
reason for this in the words, "For it is shameful for women to speak in a church 
meeting." From the subordination of women to men flows feminine discipline and 
shame, restraint in intercourse with men. But women violate and deny this feminine 
propriety and modesty when they somehow take the floor in public assembly, even 
raising questions, disputing with, and thus drawing to themselves the attention and 
glances of so many men. What St. Paul here forbids the women and the church 
concerning women is a direct, apostolic prohibition. He 
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categorically says: "Let the women be silent." "It is not lawful for women to speak." 
But on top of that, he expressly asserts this instruction of his as the words of God. 
"Or did the word of God proceed from you? Or has it come to you alone?" V. 36. the 
word of God did not go out from the Corinthians; they received it from others, and 
not they alone; it came to many other places. But everywhere else where the word 
has come, in all other churches, it is so kept in public worship, according to the very 
word of God, that women are not allowed to act as teachers. So let the Corinthians 
follow the example of the other churches, and in this matter also submit to the word 
of God. 

How serious the apostle is that the natural relationship between man and 
woman, that of superiority and subordination, should not be changed in the Christian 
church, can be seen in another passage of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 11:1- 
16. There he also speaks of the worship meetings of the church and instructs the 
women to appear with their heads covered, but the men with their heads uncovered. 
It was the custom of the Greeks that at public meetings and especially also in the 
temples and at idolatrous feasts the women wore a head covering, but the men let 
themselves be seen with free, uncovered heads. The head covering of the women 
was considered a symbol of their dependence on the men, the free, uncovered head 
of the men a sign of their dignity and majesty. What the apostle writes here of the 
outward dress and bearing, he does not introduce as an apostolic commandment, 
not as the word of God, but he here gives good counsel to the Corinthians, it is a 
laudable "custom," v. 16, naturalized in all other churches, which he commends to 
them also. He does not wish to enter further into dispute with those who dissent and 
contradict here. After all, Christian women can sufficiently preserve and make known 
their position to men, their dependence on men, even if they appear without head- 
coverings in the divine service. The apostle is concerned that they remain within their 
boundaries. In this connection he reminds us of the creation of man and woman, and 
the relation of the one to the other. "Man was not created from woman, but woman 
from man. And the man was not created for the woman's sake, but the woman for 
the man's sake." V. 8, 9. Hence it follows, that the man is the head of the woman, 
and the woman the subject of the man. V. 3. In Christ, indeed, there is neither man 
nor woman; women are fellow members of the same grace as men. But Christianity 
does not abolish the difference between man and woman, which is founded in the 
order of creation. In outward intercourse, in being together with men, and also in the 
worship of God 
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Let not the women forget their wives, but let them prove that they are women, subject 
to men. 


But how? Does not the apostle, in this very passage, 1 Cor. 11:1-16, make an 

exception to the rule that women, according to their natural position, should keep 
silence in the church, and give us a right to make similar exceptions, so that we might 
at any rate include the profession of women teachers under the rule of exception? 
He writes 11:5, "But a woman praying or prophesying with her head uncovered, she 
defileth her head." Here the apostle does not forbid women to pray or prophesy, but 
only declares it unseemly for them to do so with their heads uncovered. This 
statement of St. Paul's has been interpreted in such a way that he suspends his 
judgment on prayer and prophesying itself, which he admittedly did not approve of 
either, and rebukes only the one offense of which he speaks in this connection, the 
uncovering of the head. But it would be peculiar if he were to reprove the secondary 
matter, which after all is an adiaphoron, the violation of a good, praiseworthy custom, 
without at the same time reproving the main matter, the simultaneous violation of 
God's word and order. Or the praying and prophesying of women with uncovered 
heads has been transferred, apparently quite against the context, to private houses, 
to the family circle. No, the apostle's words hardly suffer any other view than that he 
finds nothing objectionable in the praying and prophesying of women per se, and 
even in public praying and prophesying, if it be done only with the head covered. But 
with this he has not in the least limited or weakened what he writes in 1 Cor. 14 about 
the indulgence of women. Neither praying nor prophesying belongs to that speaking 
which he 1 Cor. 14, 33-36. forbids the women directly. The women are not to teach 
in the church meeting, not to appear publicly as teachers, not to teach the men, nor 
to debate publicly before and with men. This, as we have recognized, is Paul's 
opinion in the latter passage. But neither praying nor prophesying belongs to this 
category. First of all, praying is not teaching or discoursing. That the women pray and 
sing in and with the congregation during the divine service, and pray and sing along 
loudly and vigorously, is certainly only praiseworthy. If, as some are wont to do, they 
are too squeamish about it, and instead of singing, lisp softly, that is certainly no 
proof of female modesty and restraint. But even the prophesying of the women did 
not contradict the ovyatwoay, "they shall be silent." 
That the women prayed in the assembly was something ordinary; if a woman 
prophesied, it was something extraordinary. It did not happen that often. That is why 
the apostle Il, 13. only mentions praying, not again also prophesying. Prophesying 
could not be forbidden to the one who prophesied, since God Himself had the right 
to prophesy. 
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He gave him the prophecy for the purpose of communicating it to others. The 
prophesying, of which Paul speaks here, was a miraculous gift of the apostolic time, 
synonymous with dzoyddvyic, revelation, expressly distinguished from the gift of 
"knowledge and doctrine. 1 Cor. 14, 6. 26. The Spirit of God, who ruled in the church, 
gave once to this, once to that Christian, even during the assembly, a special 
revelation, and then impelled him to make known to those assembled what he 
revealed to him. He who prophesied was only the organ of God, God spoke through 
him. His person, his personal knowledge and cognition receded completely. And 
now it pleased God now and then to give revelation also to a woman. By forbidding 
women to speak and teach in the assembly, God did not tie his own hands by such 
an order as he made for the church. Whenever he wished, he could reveal his will 
through a woman. He himself once opened the mouth of an ass and punished a 
prophet through her mouth. God had also given the gift of prophecy to the four 
daughters of Philip the deacon. Apost. 21:9: But this divination, which God gave, 
was not teaching. When a woman prophesied, she simply gave back what God had 
given her, she did not interfere with the office of the presbyters, who worked in 
doctrine and taught, she did not impose herself as a teacher on the congregation, 
on the assembled men, she did not present her own wisdom, she did not give 
instruction and teaching to the congregation, to the men, out of her own Christian 
knowledge, experience and enlightenment. When a woman prophesied, she 
appeared only as a medium of the Spirit, her person receded completely into the 
background, and so it was a different thing than when she, out of her own, raised 
questions in the congregation, made objections, began to discourse, and thus drew 
the attention of all assembled to her person, captivated it. So the prohibition of the 
apostle 1 Cor. 14, 33-36. remains in force and valid under all circumstances and 
does not allow any exceptions. 

The apostle confirms and reaffirms the same in another epistle, 1 Tim. 2, 11- 
14. He also speaks in this connection of the divine assemblies, and exhorts the men 
to take part in them with holy earnestness, and the women in modest dress. V. 8- 
10; and then he continues, "Let a woman learn in silence with all submissiveness." 
(v. 11) This is the duty of the woman, that she should hear and learn quietly and 
attentively what the teacher says to the church. By the same token, the woman 
submits to the man, that she may be taught by him. The statement of the 11th verse 
is further explained by the following sentence v. 12. "But unto a woman | will not 
suffer her to teach, neither will | suffer her to be the master of the man, but to be 


quiet." To the I'wvy pavoavita v. 11. 


corresponds to the yuvaiy'? de diddoyev oby Exitpémo v. 12. which xx xxxx xxx-. 
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tay’ v. 11. the avievtetv tov dvdpds v. 12. the woman shall learn and not teach. So 
this speaking, this teaching in public assembly, is forbidden to women. Docendi 


potestatem in publico coetu adimit mulieribus apostolus. Calov. The woman is to be a 
subject, and not to lord it over the man. A woman would deny her subjection and 
dominate the man if she taught in public worship, that is, if she also taught men. For 
he who teaches in public dominates those who hear him spiritually and determines 
their will. Nam nomine Dei praecipiunt atque imperant, qui publice docent. Calov. The 
apostle grounds his exhortation in two ways. First, by reference to the history of 
creation. "For Adam was made first, and Eve after him." V. 13. Both that the woman 
is of the man, 1 Cor. 11:8, and that the man was made before the woman, imply that 
the man is lord and head of the woman. Secondly, by recalling the history of the Fall. 
"And Adam was not deceived, but rather the woman was deceived, and so fell into 
transgression." The serpent deceived Eve. 2 Cor. 11, 3. On the term azatay, deceive, 
lies the emphasis. Bengel finely and aptly remarks: Serpens mulierem decepit, mulier 


virum non decepit, sed ei persuasit. Woman, as the weaker vessel, is more amenable 
to deceit and deception than man. And the woman then seduced the man, and so 
entangled the whole human race in sin and transgression. The first instruction that 
a woman gave to a man, the first teaching of a woman under the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, went very badly. Therefore woman is truly not suited 


for the public ministry of preaching. Ait igitur, quia semel mulier virum edocuit et cuncta 


pervertit, idcirco nequaquam haec habeat velim de caetero docendi potestatem. Calov. 

What the apostle therefore forbids the teaching of women in the Christian 
churches is that women appear as teachers in worship meetings, that they speak in 
church meetings, that they teach the whole church and instruct men. For this is not 
compatible with the nature and character of women and their natural position to men. 
And this apostolic command suffers no exception. Nor would any necessity justify 
and excuse an exception to the rule. On the other hand, neither 1 Cor. 14, nor 1 Tim. 
2, nor anywhere else in Scripture is all teaching badly forbidden to women. They are 
nowhere forbidden to teach children, even a band of children, even by reason of the 
church. This is not contrary to the female character and profession, nor to female 
modesty and reserve. For children, whether they be girls or little boys, are not men. 
A righteous Christian congregation, therefore, will not tolerate women in any 
circumstance. 
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We must, on the one hand, withhold women from the public office of preaching and 
from preaching to the public, keep them in general within their bounds, and 
resolutely combat all kinds of women's emancipation, which do even greater harm 
in the church than in the state; on the other hand, however, if it is otherwise 
advisable, do not reject the service of a skilful, reliable children's teacher that 
presents itself to her. Here, to return to the above principal discussion, we must 
distinguish three things with respect to the publica doctrina: 1. the administration of 
the word is given and entrusted to the congregation as a priestly right; 2. the 
administration of the word is entrusted to the congregation as a priestly right; 4. the 
administration of the word is entrusted to the congregation as a priestly right. (2) For 
the administration of the word God himself has given certain directives to the church 
in his word. (3) The church has full liberty in all matters which are not here regulated 
by express scriptural words, only that all things which it regulates may serve the 
common good. Thus it is God's command and order that the church shall, under all 
circumstances, ordain the ministry, and appoint suitable persons for it, and that only 
men, not women, and that it shall see to it that the word of God is brought near to 
all the members of the church, and that the children also receive their due portion of 
food. On the other hand, it is up to the congregation whether it leaves the instruction 
and upbringing of the children to the parents and the pastor alone, which is of course 
forbidden in larger congregations, or whether it appoints special persons for the 
spiritual care of the children and whether it wants to entrust this ministry only to men 
or also to women. 

However, every community should be careful not to abuse its freedom and 
never lose sight of the "common good. It would be very wrong to employ a teacher 
only because she is at hand and cheaper to have than a teacher. A church 
community would fare badly if it came to a situation where the female teachers 
competed with the male teachers. It is evident that a teacher with a seminary 
education can, as a rule, perform better than a woman teacher who has not been so 
thoroughly prepared. Under what circumstances a woman teacher is nevertheless 
quite appropriate, is not to be discussed in detail here. But it must not be forgotten 
that all teaching, even the teaching of the lowest school class, in the A-B-C of the 
Christian religion, requires a certain teachability and a certain amount of study. The 
fact that a young girl has successfully gone through good schools, that she 
possesses the necessary gifts and knowledge, and that she also knows how to treat 
small children well, is not enough here. Before the congregation takes her into its 
service, she should also receive special instruction in teaching, either from the 
pastor or from an experienced teacher. In short, if a congregation has the best 
interests of the school in mind, it must examine carefully whether the female persons 
whom it calls to serve as teachers are really suitable for the task. 
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It often happens that a congregation hires a teacher only for a certain period of 
time. How? Is this true of the ecclesiastical profession of women teachers? We answer 
with the counter-question: where is there found a scriptural word which obliges the 
congregation to give all ecclesiastical services to the persons concerned on a 
permanent basis? It is probably contrary to the nature and nature and duty of the 
pastorate to give a definite term to the holders of the same. The pastor is to promote 
and advance his congregation step by step in knowledge and all good things, so that 
it may grow to the perfect measure of the age of Christ. Eph. 4, 13. 14. And this can 
only happen through constant, persistent, patient work. The pastor, as the shepherd 
of the church, has been given the whole flock to feed and care for, so that he may 
give account for it at the last day. He is only relieved of this obligation and 
responsibility if God Himself takes it from him in some way. What is true of the parish 
office, however, is not equally true of all ecclesiastical ministries. Thus church leaders 
may well do what is their office, even if they are only chosen for a period of a few 
years. And so, too, a church teacher can well complete her workload in a year's time. 
The Christian community has freedom of movement in this area as well. However, it 
is only good and serves the common good if a proven teacher is appointed for an 
indefinite period of time, of course with the understanding that she is free and clear of 
her obligations, if another profession presents itself to her that is even more 
homogeneous to the female sex, e.g. if she is given the opportunity to marry or if her 
powers are otherwise desired for domestic work. For the rest, let it be said and 
inculcated into the minds of the teachers themselves what is to be thought of the 
profession of women teachers, that in serving the little ones they serve Christ and his 
church, so that in the fear of the Lord and with all fidelity and diligence they may render 
their service to them. G. St. 
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(Conclusion.) 
Suffering is the consequence of sin because it has its cause and origin in sin. 
But it does not follow from this that God can in no way be called the cause of suffering 
in the world. Of course, God did not cause the suffering. But as the arm of the Father 
inflicts the punishment which the child has deserved by his disobedience, so it is also 
God whose omnipotence causes the sufferings to come upon the world. What Adam, 
and in him all mankind, forfeited through the Fall, God works. God is the one who 
gives the wicked their well-deserved wages, the 
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He is the one who hands out death, with all that precedes and follows it, and who 
lays out for his children the cross that he wants them to bear. This is not to deny, 
however, that sin, as shown above, can also be the cause of all kinds of suffering. 
But even where sin produces certain sufferings, God remains the supreme causative 
cause of them, and sin is only one of the causae secundae. Without, besides, apart 
from, and independent of God, sin can produce no sufferings at all, but only under 
God, solely as a middle cause used by God. But for this reason, because God uses 
sin as ameans M accomplishing his ends, he does not will sin as such. Nor has God 
contributed anything to sin's coming into the world; he has only permitted it. But now 
that sin has entered the world, God makes it subservient to his purposes. It cannot 
escape his power and dominion. Sin, therefore, must serve God as a means of 
inflicting on sinners the sufferings which he has inflicted on them. That sin brings 
about death, and that certain sins bring about certain diseases, comes from God. 
God created man in such a way that he cannot sin without causing himself pain and 
suffering. The fact that sin naturally leads to death is, as we have said, God's free 
order and arrangement; it is, in fact, only the way in which God works and has 
decided to work wherever sin appears in His Creation. 

Of course, without denying his holiness and justice, God cannot let the 
unreconciled sinner live and yet remain happy. If man could become a sinner and 
yet remain blessed in his sins, he must indeed have become God through sin, as the 
serpent had promised him in Paradise. But instead of letting every sinner, whether 
he be an angel or a man, sink back into nothingness at the first evil deed, from which 
his omnipotence lifted him up, God made man in such a way that sin is not followed 
by destruction, but by suffering. When a man sins, he does not disappear from 
existence, but his existence becomes a curse and a burden as long as he remains 
in sin. And God has made it so. For example, God created man's conscience, which 
condemns and torments him as often as he sins. All the powers of the soul and all 
the members and juices of the body are so arranged by God that sin may dwell in 
them, but not without wreaking havoc and pain in them. And in other respects also 
God lays upon the sinner sufferings which he wills, as shown above. The ultimate 
cause of all suffering, therefore, is God. God's omnipotence causes suffering in the 
apostate world, sometimes by entering into the service of divine justice, in order to 
repay the wicked according to their evil works, sometimes in order to punish Christ. 
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for the sake of God's love, grace and faithfulness, in order to realize God's intentions 
of love. Both receive their suffering from God's hand, the ungodly as punishment, the 
pious as proof of divine love. And where sin causes suffering, it does so solely as a 
means in God's hand. 

But if God works suffering in the world, he also wills it. What God does, he does 
freely and without constraint. Of course, this will of God's that suffering should be in 
the world is not the absolute will, the will that was originally founded in and from 
God's own being, but the will of God that is determined from without by sin in the 
world. Absolutely God does not and cannot will suffering either, because he does not 
will sin. But if sin is nevertheless determined by man's free will, God's justice 
demands that suffering follow sin as a punishment. According to his justice, therefore, 
God does want suffering in the world, but only as the consequence and punishment 
of sin. In view of the satisfaction He has made for mankind in the suffering of His 
curse and punishment, God has set aside His holy and righteous will for mankind in 
Christ. Therefore, apart from Christ, according to his righteousness, God wills the 
death of the sinner, but in Christ he does not will that any should perish. After the 
punishment of sin has fallen on Christ, God no longer wants it to fall on us. And the 
Christian who adheres to Jesus does not need to be afflicted any more, even as far 
as the righteousness of God is concerned; indeed, he can no longer be afflicted as 
a retribution. God could deliver every one from all evil from the moment he believes, 
and help him out to his heavenly kingdom, without prejudice to his righteousness. If 
God does not do this, if he leaves the Christian to suffer in the body of sin and in the 
pit of misery on earth, this can only have its reason in the love and wisdom of God. 
What God's intentions of love are in this, for the sake of which God also wants the 
suffering of Christians, has been shown above. On the other hand, he who rejects 
the grace and forgiveness offered in Christ and wants to remain in sin also wants to 
remain under wrath, according to which God wants the sinner to atone for his sin with 
temporal death and eternal damnation. Thus God does not merely permit the 
sufferings of the race, as He does sin, but He works and wills them. 

And so, if God works and in His own way wills the suffering in the world and 
especially the cursing and wrathful suffering of the damned in hell, this is not 
something evil, cruel, ugly, and repulsive in God. Nor does God cause confusion and 
disharmony in creation with such punishments. On the contrary, by inflicting suffering 
on sin, God, from the standpoint of justice, restores the harmony that sin had 
destroyed. 
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destroyed. By the punishment which the damned suffer here and in hell, the disparity 
which sin has created between the holy God and man is balanced, satisfactorily 
balanced. All creatures, even the damned, must agree and confess that it is right and 
just for God to punish the sinner. And all the more so, because they have rudely 
rejected the blessed compensation offered by God in Christ for the disproportion they 
have created. Instead of being a disturbance in creation, therefore, the suffering of 
the ungodly, who spurn the vicarious suffering of Christ, is the only possible 
rectification of the disorder created by sin. In this sense, then, we agree with 
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damnationem peccatorum, exercitationem justorum, perfectionem beatorum." 

Now this truth, that it is God who brings all suffering upon men, upon the 
wicked for punishment, upon his children for the realization of his purposes of grace, 
is repeatedly stated in Scripture. The judgments of all mankind, of various nations, 
of Israel, of Jerusalem, and of individuals, of which the Scriptures speak, are all 
ascribed to God. God lets men die, and it is his wrath that they should die so 
suddenly. Ps. 90, 3. 7. God causes the woman much pain. Gen. 3, 16: God smiteth 
with pestilence, and afflicteth with sores and fevers. 2 Mos. 9, 15. 3 Mos. 26, 16. ff. 
5 Mos. 28, 21. ff. God brings through his servant Moses the ten plagues on Egypt, 
the waves of water in the Red Sea on Pharaoh and his army, leprosy on Miriam, and 
death on Korah. Through his angel God smites 185,000 Assyrians in one night, his 
people Israel with pestilence because of David's sin, and King Herod so that worms 
devour him. By Peter God causes Ananias and Sapphira to fall down dead, and 
Elimas to go blind by Paul. God spoils Job in goods, children and health. Job 1, 21. 
19, 21. 7, 18. 19. 2, 3. It is God who plucks out Hezekiah's drought. Isa. 38, 12. Klagl. 
3, 37. 38. And the dumb, the blind, and the deaf, according to the scriptures, the 
LORD hath made, Ex. 4, 11. Yea, every calamity in the world is of the LORD. Amos 
3, 6. Even the plagues of the damned God distributes. Revelation 22:18: For God 
alone is able to make alive and to kill, and to destroy both soul and body in hell. 1 
Sam. 2, 6. 

Of course, the Scriptures also mention the devils and evil men as the authors 
of all kinds of misfortune and suffering in the world. The devil is the murderer from 
the beginning. Joh. 8, 44. He is the prince, the god of this world and has the power 
of death over men. Joh. 12, 31. 2 Cor. 4, 4. Ebr. 2, 14. He goes about like a roaring 
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He is a lion, seeking whom he may devour. 1 Petr. 5, 8. His mind is always set on 
destruction. He is the father of death and the author of all kinds of misfortune. And 
this he is not only in so far as he, as the author of sin, is responsible for death and 
all suffering in the world, but also as the active cause Satan brings about suffering. 
Especially does the devil aim at the children of God, in order to torment them and 
possibly bring them to apostasy. If he does not succeed in this by enticing them to 
sin, then he, as the right spirit of sorrow, stirs up all kinds of temptations and sadness 
in the hearts of Christians, or he resorts to various plagues with sickness and 
misfortune. Eph. 6, 16: The devil robbed the pious Job of his goods, his children and 
finally also his health. Paul was beaten with fists by Satan's angels. Satan is also the 
one who provokes the evil world to persecute and oppress the believers. He incited 
the Pharisees against Christ. Joh. 8, 44. 7, 20. He incited the Roman emperors, 
popes and heretic judges to cruelly torture and murder the disciples of Jesus. Luther 
writes in the Large Catechism, in his explanation of the seventh petition, p. 483: "In 
the Greek the little piece reads thus: Deliver or keep us from evil or wickedness, and 
it seems as if he were speaking of the devil, as if he wanted to gather everything into 
one heap, so that the whole sum of all prayer goes against our chief enemy. For he 
is the one who hinders everything we ask for among us, God's name or glory, God's 
kingdom and will, daily bread, a cheerful and good conscience, etc. Therefore we 
finally put these things together and say, "Dear Father, help us to get rid of all our 
misfortunes. But nevertheless also included are the evil things that may befall us in 
the devil's kingdom, poverty, disgrace, death, and lately all the unhappy miseries and 
heartaches that are innumerable on earth. For the devil, because he is not only a 
liar, but also a murderer, seeks our lives without ceasing, and makes his effort 
wherever he can bring us harm and damage to our bodies. Hence it comes that he 
breaks some men's necks or brings them out of their senses, drowns some in the 
water, and drives many to kill themselves, and to many other terrible cases. 
Therefore we have nothing to do on earth but to pray without ceasing against this 
chief enemy; for if God did not preserve us, we would not be safe for him one hour." 
Furthermore, Luther writes in his explanation of the fourth petition, p. 477: "In 
particular, however, this prayer is also made against our highest enemy, the devil. 
For this is all his purpose and desire, to take away or hinder all that we have from 
God, and is not content with hindering and destroying the spiritual government, so 
that he may deceive souls by his lies and bring them under his power, but also 
hinders and hinders that no government may exist on earth that is still honorable and 
peaceful. He causes so much strife, murder, rebellion, and war, that he brings 
disasters on the earth. 
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hail, spoiling the corn and cattle, poisoning the air, etc. He is sorry that any man should 
have a morsel of bread from God, and eat it with peace; and if it were in his power, 
and our prayers were not answered, we should not have a stalk in the field, nor a penny 
in the house, nor an hour of life, especially they that have the word of God, and desire 
to be Christians. How also the wicked world comes to do all manner of mischief, of 
which see 419, 183-185. 

The fact that the devil causes all kinds of suffering in the world does not 
contradict the fact that God is the cause of all suffering in the world. The devil, his 
angels, and ungodly men are only God's instruments, wherever they cause misfortune. 
As God, through his holy angels and through the holy men of God, has often inflicted 
plagues in the Old and New Testaments, so he can also make use of the devils for this 
purpose. For although the devils have fallen from the grace of God through sin, they 
have not outgrown his power and dominion. Against their will, and probably without 
noticing it, the evil angels must help to promote God's will and purposes. But they can 
do nothing against God's will. They can only wreak havoc where, when and to what 
extent God allows them to do so. They must receive power and permission from God 
for everything they do. The evil spirits have neither the right nor the power to torment 
people arbitrarily and on their own authority. Men have not sinned against the devil, 
but against God. Thus God alone has the right and power to inflict suffering on men. 
When Satan wanted to torment Job, he had to obtain permission from God first. Satan 
was also not allowed to exceed the limits that God had set for him. Job 1:12, 2:6: 
Without the permission of Jesus, the evil spirits dare not even enter into the herd of 
swine of the Gadarenes. Just as no sparrow falls from the roof without God's will, so 
all devils without God's permission are not able to touch a hair on the Christian's head. 
And what God allows the devil to do to his Christians, that must be for their good. Rom. 
8, 28. Yes, the very suffering that the devils use to destroy Christians is also what God 
wants, but for His own good. God uses the storming and raging of Satan and the world 
to swell the sails of Christ's ship and to lead His children the more safely and quickly 
to the heavenly Fatherland. Joseph was thrown into the pit by his brothers out of 
hatred. This is exactly what God wanted, to make Joseph lord over all Egypt. The Jews 
demanded the death of Jesus in order to get him out of the way, not noticing that God 
also wanted this very death of Jesus in order to install Jesus as king on the holy 
mountain. And so are all devils and ungodly men at all times, wherever they cause 
suffering, 
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They are nothing but instruments in the hand of God: God himself works suffering 
through them. Therefore Christians, like Job and Paul, also accept from God what 
the devils do to them. Job 1, 21. 2 Cor. 12, 7. 8. That the tyranny of Satan is also 
imposed by God on the ungodly, is written in Concordia 577:13: "The punishment 
and penance of original sin, which God inflicted on Adam's children and on original 
sin, is death, eternal damnation, also other bodily and spiritual, temporal and eternal 
misery, tyranny, and dominion of the devil. That human nature is subjected to the 
devil's kingdom, and given over to the devil's power, and imprisoned under his 
kingdom, who stupefies and seduces many a great and wise man in the world with 
terrible error, heresy, and other blindness, and otherwise drags men away to all 
manner of vice." 

Inasmuch as the devils and wicked men are guided by their wickedness in the 
suffering they inflict, their evil works are not of God, nor are they themselves God's 
instruments. The motives of the wicked in inflicting suffering are not the motives that 
guide God in using the devils as his instruments. Though the doings of the devils 
and the wicked are God's doings according to his material, yet this is that the devils 
and wicked men are not guided in their doings by obedience to God, as is the case, 
for instance, with the holy angels, but by hatred against God and envy against men, 
and by the wicked desire to murder and destroy what God has made good, out of 
themselves. The ungodly, to be sure, have willed the same suffering which God also 
willed, and for which they had to serve God as instruments, but from ungodly motives 
and for ungodly purposes. In so far as God wills suffering, and in the manner in 
which he wills it, it is good; but in so far as the devil wills it, and in the manner in 
which he wills it, it is evil. For the sufferings which they have inflicted on Christians 
as God's instruments, God therefore also holds the devils and ungodly men 
responsible, imputes it to them as sin, and will call them to account and punish them 
for it. And if God will avenge on the devils and ungodly men what evil they have done 
to the Christians, they cannot excuse themselves by saying that they have only done 
to the Christians what God Himself willed and what was salutary to the Christians. 
For inasmuch as the persecution and oppression of Christians is, and can only be, 
the work of devils and wicked men, namely, inasmuch as they are guided by their 
own motives and intentions, which are not God's but opposed to God's, it is wicked, 
curse-worthy, and neither wrought nor willed by God, but merely permitted. 

If, therefore, we teach with Scripture that sin has its origin not in God, but solely 
in the creature, and that also 
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Suffering in the world was not originally willed by God, but is the fault of the creature 
through sin, and God imposes suffering as a result of sin, and also allows Satan to 
torment men, where God wants to punish the ungodly according to his retributive 
justice, and chastise the pious according to his fatherly love and faithfulness, or glorify 
himself: Thus we not only avoid Manichaeism, which makes God an idol and the devil 
God, and the blasphemous monism and Calvinism, which let everything, even evil, 
arise from God, but also gain the sweet consolation that no suffering can befall us 
Christians that does not come to us through the hands of our Father reconciled in 
Christ, yes, that the devil with all his raging and blustering can only contribute to God's 
good, gracious will also being done to us. F. B. 


(Sent in by A. F. Hoppe.) 
Information about the Luther-findings of the newest time. 1) 


(Conclusion. 
In Obadiah according to the Altenburg manuscript, p. 215, Z. 5, at the beginning 
of the introduction: is found 4th Regum, for which 3rd Regum (1 Kings 18, 4.) is to be 
read. - P. 222, Z. 27 (v. 20.): pressuros totum terram, for which possessuros totam terram is 


to be put. - In Obadiah according to the Zwickau manuscript, six verse-numbers are 
missing. This, as may be seen from what follows, has entailed evil consequences. - P. 


209, line 8 (v. 2.) is to be read cogitur instead of cogit. - P. 209, Z. 19 (v. 3.) Quia habitas 


is to be read instead of Qui habitat. - P. 210 the remark is made, "The Zwickau 
manuscript has thus contracted v. 5-7. and the Hallic manuscript has arranged the 
individual cues." But it does not so behave. The verse number "6." should have 
preceded "eyn" on p. 210, line 19, and the cue in question should have been added. 
The verse-number "7." should not have been placed first in line 19, but in line 16 before 


emittent te, etc., and these words should have been emphasized as a cue. - The verse- 
number "9." should have been put p. 211, line 4, before Timebunt; the verse-number 
"11." should have been p. 211, line 13, before In die; the verse-number "13." should 
have been p. 211, line 24, before Ruinae. - P. 212, Z. 25, the verse-number "18." should 
be inserted before In ista, and the key-word in question added. Because this has not 
been done, we have here in the text quite incomprehensible things: In ista possessione 
gentium 


1) In the beginning of this article in the previous issue, two typographical errors have 
crept in that disturb the sense. Namely, p. 49, line 10 v. u., a colon is to be placed after sed 


€Q0 instead of a semicolon, and p. 52, line 6 v. o., bring is to be read instead of: bringt. 
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possi[debit] etiam pars domus Jacob, domus Joseph, regnum Israel. First, then, the 
eighteenth verse should be inserted as a keyword, and instead of possidebit should 
be added: possidebitur, and then, according to the Hallic and Altenburg manuscripts, 
the text should be completed thus: In illa generali possessione gentium possidebitur etiam 
pars, domus Esau. Domus Jacob i. e. reliquiae salvatae per Christum. Domus Joseph i. e. 
regnum Israel. - P. 213, Z. 13 (v. 19.) is wrongly interpungent: [The Christians] "these 
are such" valles versus occidentem. Possidebunt Philistim. It should read: . . . valles. 
Versus occidentem possidebunt Philistim. 

In the interpretation of the prophet Jonah according to the Altenburg 
manuscript, p. 249, line 34 (Cap. 2, 3.) fidendum instead of diffidendum; p. 250, line 
32 (Cap. 2, 5.) sententiis instead of conscientiis; p. 255, line 28 (Cap. 4 Einl.) dissimilis 
instead of similis. - In the interpretation of lona according to the Zwickau manuscript, 
p. 225, line 7 (Introduction), we find Josiah instead of Jonah; p. 226, line 21 habentes 
instead of labentes; p. 227, line 6 (Cap. 1, 1.) noverit instead of moverit; p. 228, line 
23, the word Deus is missing after alius vir est. - P. 229, line 2 of the notes should be 
read propitius instead of perspicuus. - P. 231, Z. 16 (Cap. 2 at the beginning) instead 
of nimis should be read omnibus; likewise Z. 26 instead of deglutiretur should be read 
digereretur; likewise Z. 31 instead of Si should be read Sic. - P. 232, Z. 12 (Cap. 2, 3.) 
exaudivit should be the key-word, not exaudisti, which soon follows in the Vulgate. - 
P. 232, Z. 22 (Cap. 2, 4.) according to the Vulgate the key-word should be Projecisti 
me, not Projecisti eum. - P. 234, Z. 8 (Cap. 2, 8.), where the Weimar edition offers: 
Summa summarum est hujus carminis: opera non juvant, sanctitas, sanctitas! ) will be read, 
according to the Hallic manuscript: opera non valent, nullius sanctitas, sapientia. The 
Erlanger has: Summa summarum est hujus carnis opera non. . . sanctitas, sa: - p. 235, line 
2 of the notes is to be read instead of vicus: vicos. - P. 237, Z. 4 (Cap, 3, 8.) will read 
instead of Aliam: Illam. - P. 238, Z. 30 (Cap. 4, 3.) instead of mors mea et vita mea 
according to the Vulgate is to be read: Mors mea est melior quam vita mea. - There we 
find: "that does: ferendum". Instead of ferendum, with which the Weimarsche has filled 
a gap, "wehe" will have to be read. - P. 238, Z. 32 (Cap. 4, 4.) is to be read, according 
to the Vulgate, instead of penitus: bene. This error will be due to interrogation on the 
part of the rewriter. - P. 239, Z. 20 (Cap. 4, 6.) has the Weimar: foliis similis, cauda, 
for which (according to Luther's German interpretation) foliis similis cauli will have to 
be read. - S. 239, Z. 27 (Cap. 4, 8.) is to be read instead of deficiens according to the 
Vulgate: deficient. - P. 240, Z. 14 (conclusion of the interpretation) offers the Weimar: 


Nineveh plus hic quam Jonas, etc. Instead read: Viri Ninivitae . . .; plus hic 
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quam Jonas etc. These are the first and the last words of the scriptural quotation Matth. 
12, 41, which was easy to recognize, since the words: Iterum citat in Matthaeo 
precede. 

In the interpretation of Micah according to the Altenburg manuscript p. 300, line 
2 (middle of the introduction) is to be read aeternum instead of externum; ibid. line 23 
Babyloniam instead of Assyriam; line 24 Babyloniorum instead of Assyriorum.- P. 301, 
Z. 4 is (according to the Vulgate) to be read ducet instead of ducent; P. 305, Z. 11 (Cap. 
1, 9.) to be read Babylonica instead of Assyriaca; P. 310, Z. 6 (Cap. 2, 4.) to be read 
ejus instead of eis.- P.322, Z.34 (Cap. 4, 11.) the second non is to be erased. This is 
not a misprint, for the Erlanger also reads: non habitabis non amplius. - P. 331, line 31 
(Cap. 6, 5.) should be read Gilgal instead of Gilead - P. 334, line 25 (Cap. 6, 8.) in the 
margin, instead of "Weish." Sirach should be put. - P. 336, Z. 36 (Cap. 6, 14.) the 
first non is to be erased. The Erlanger correctly noted here, Deleas: non, but the 
Weimarsche left it. - P. 338, Z. 3 (Cap. 7, 2.) we read: Ozeas supra ait: Rectus non est 
in hominibus. Here we think we have to do with a quotation from Hosea, but this is 
not the case. It should read: ut Ozeas supra ait [cap. 4, 1. sq.]. The following words: 


Rectus, etc., should have been assigned to the following paragraph, for they are a 
part of the next keyword. On this occasion we do not wish to leave it unmentioned 
that the editor of the 13th volume of the Weimar edition has not taken any special 
pains to prove the scriptural passages which occur in the interpretations. As proof of 
this we cite the fact that on pages 319 to 343 only five scriptural passages are given 
in the margin, and of these five two are incorrect, namely, p. 324, line 25 (as already 
mentioned) Weish. 3, 20. instead of Sirach 3, 20., and p. 340, line 12: Ps.97, 11. 
where Ps. 112, 4. should be given. The third passage, p. 327, line 8: Hoc est verbo 
Dei, gladio spiritus, ut inquit apostolus, where "Eph. 6, 17." is given in the margin, is not 
a citation, nor would it have been so necessary, because it is universally known. The 
fourth passage, p. 319, line 4: Ps. 19, 5. is also not a citation; neither is the fifth 
passage, p. 339, line 6: 2 Sam. 23, 6. In these marginal notes, especially the more 
obscure and more difficult to recognize scriptural passages should have been taken 
into account, so that the editor would have proved his assurance, which he gave in 
the introduction to the 13th volume, p. XXXVI. Volume, p. XXXVI: "The Scripture 
citations, not allusions to Scripture passages, have been proved; only in the case of 
frequent recurrence of the same passage has this been omitted." But this has not 
been fulfilled. In the passage from the Epistle to the Ephesians there is no direct 
citation, but Eph. 6, 17. is noted in the margin. In Hosea, as it appears from the 
Weimar edition, there is an undoubted citation, but nothing given in the margin. We 
have now endeavored to discover the passage in question in Hosea; first with sleeve 
of the Concordance, but in vain. Upon this we have the Hosea. 
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We searched the German Bible, then the Vulgate, but to no avail. So, after much 
trouble and labor and loss of time, we finally had to decide to go on without having 
solved the problem. But behold, at the next step which we took forward, we 
recognized that here was not a quotation from Hosea, but a part of the next keyword! 
Thus we find on twenty-four ropes of the Weimar edition only five scriptural passages 
in the margin, of which two are incorrect and three unnecessary. Now one might 
object: perhaps in this designated space there was no opportunity for the execution 
of real scriptural quotations. We answer this by referring to the direct quotations, 
which the Weimar edition itself has marked with a colon. P. 318, Z. 35 should be in 
the margin: Luc. 24, 47.; p.318, line 40: Rom. 1, 16.; p.322, line 24: Joh. 16, 21.; 
p.323, line 7: Ps. 54, 9.; p.323,line 10: Ps. 137, 7.; p.325,line 8: Ps. 90, 1.; p.325,line 
11: Joh. 8, 58.; p.325, line 18: Joh. 16, 28.; p.325, line 35.: Luc. 1, 17.; p.327, line 6: 
Ecc. 11, 2.; p.327, line 12: Matth. 10, 34.; p.327, line 35: 1 Cor. 3, 6.; p.328, line 7: 
Ps. 72, 16.; p.329, line 2: 1 Cor. 4, 11.; p.329, line 3: 2 Cor. 6, 4. 10.; p. 329, line 24: 
Ps. 14, 3.; p. 329, line 25: Ps. 14, 5.; p. 331, line 9: Deut. 32, 6.; p. 332, line 34: Jer. 
7, 5.: p. 333, line 12: Matt. 9, 13.; p. 334, line 9: Ps. 51, 5.; p. 334, line 18: Matt. 6, 3. 
f.; p. 334, line 34: Prov. 8, 14.; p. 335, line 2: Tit. 1, 5.; p. 335, line 35: Prov. 16, 11.: 
p. 336, line 38: Ps. 38, 7.; p. 337, line 22: Deut. 32, 32.; p. 337, line 30: Isa. 5, 2.; p. 
338, line 18: Matth. 7, 15.; p. 338, line 19: Isa. 5, 20.; p. 339, line 1: Ps. 118, 27.; p. 
339, line 6: Matth. 7, 16.; p. 339, line 16: Zeph. 1, 12.; p.340, Z. 21: Ps. 91, 8.; p. 340, 
Z. 21: Ps. 54, 9.; p. 340, Z. 35: Proverbs 8, 27. Here we have thirty-six Scripture 
quotations. Although most of these are only additions to the number of verses, since 
the chapters are correctly given in the original, and in the case of the Psalms, 
moreover, the change of the numbering in the Vulgate to that of our Bible, this work 
would nevertheless have been a thankful one, because it saves the reader from 
searching. However, a scriptural reference is not only desirable in the case of direct 
quotations, but also in many other cases, e.g., where a historical fact is referred to 
(p. 317, line 24, Jer. 32, 7. ff. would have been appropriate), a doctrine, a custom, 
the correct understanding of a word, or whatever else may occur. If the editor of the 
13th volume of the Weimar edition had not let this trouble bother him, and had 
followed to the best of his ability the good example that was before him in other 
volumes of the Weimar edition, he would have been saved from many an error. This 


is already shown by the next error, which is found on p. 338, line 11: ut est in Numeris, 


for which it should be read: ut est in Levitico [cap. 27, 28. sq.]. So it would also be 
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would not have been inappropriate to explain the words p. 338, line 32: psalmus, qui 
est de antichristo by the marginal gloss: Ps. 10. 

Now we conclude with Micah according to the Zwickau manuscript. P. 260, 
line 24 is to be read Babyloniorum instead of Assyriorum. - P. 261, Z. 8 is to be read 
in Hieremia instead of Ezechiele, and Z. 9 in Ezechiele instead of Hieremia. - P. 261, Z. 
14, the Weimar edition (as well as the Erlangen) has in the margin Luc. 4, 17. But it 
should read Luc. 3, 4. for it depends on the word sermones, which is not found in the 
former place. - P. 262, Z. 7, the verse number "7." should stand before rumpentur. - 
P. 262, Z. 10 (Cap. 1, 4.) should be read inimpedibiliter instead of impedibiliter. - P. 
263, line 2 (Cap. 1, 7.) is to be read with the Altenburg manuscript per instead of in. 


- P. 264, line 1 (Cap. 1, 8.) has the Weimar edition (as well as the Erlangen): "[Job. 
39, 20.]", but it should read Job 39, 16. 17. - P. 264, line 8 (Cap. 1, 9.) is to be read 


Babylonica instead of Assyriaca. - p. 264, line 8, instead of pavore vicino captivitati, 
read pavore vicinae captivitatis; - p. 264, line 11, instead of male, read mali. - P. 264, 
line 29 (Cap. 1, 10.) instead of latere, palam flere is to be read latete, [nolite] palam 
flere. - P. 266, Z. 5 (Cap. 1, 12.) according to the Vulgate, accipiet is to be read 
instead of incipiet. - P. 266, Z. 15 (Cap. 1, 13.) is (according to Joshua 19, 47.) Lesem 
to be read instead of Lastum. - P. 267, Z. 19 (Cap. 1, 15.) is (according to the 


manuscript) in the Weimar edition ieres put instead of XXX. Such false and therefore 
quite useless renderings of Hebrew words we often meet with. - P. 268, line 15 (Cap. 


2, 1.) is to be read meditatus est instead of meditamini. Both the Erlanger and the 
Weimarsche have added medi incorrectly, and emphasized it as a key-word, while it 
belongs to the wider interpretation of Ps. 36, 5. according to the Vulgate. - P. 268, 
Z. 17 (Cap. 2, 1.) is to be read nunquam instead of iniquitas, according to the 
Hallifchen and the Altenburg manuscripts. - S. 268, Z. 25 (Cap. 2, 1.) we are 
commanded: Huc spectamus omnes clerici ut divites fiamus et bene pasti. It would be 
inconsistent to put this into Luther's mouth, therefore, with the Hallic manuscript, 
instead of spectamus and fiamus, we have assumed spectant and fiant. - S. 269, Z. 27 
(Cap. 2, 4.) we find schebed instead of and immediately following adjectivo instead of 
adverbio. - P. 270, Z. 9 (Cap. 2, 5.) we find the sentence unrhymed (by false 
interpunction), "Ecclesia: ubi est adhuc verbum Dei?" When could ever the Church ask 
thus? It should be, [Coetus Domini est] ecclesia, ubi est adhuc verbum Dei. - S. 271, Z. 
33 (Cap. 2, 11.) the Weimar has in the margin: Hos. 12, 1. (So does the Erlanger), 
but it should be Hos. 9, 7. - S. 271, Z. 9 (Cap. 2, 8.) lacks the word adversarius after 
meus. - p. 271, line 28 (Cap. 2, 12.) in the Weimar edition (as well as in the Erlangen 
edition) it says in the margin: Col. 1, 13. Obviously "Col. 1, 13." in the Erlangen 
edition is a misprint, which 
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the Weimar edition, without looking it up himself. Since it now repeatedly happens 
that the Weimar edition has cited the same inapplicable scriptural passages in the 
margin as the Erlangen edition, the assumption is obvious that the Weimar edition, 
even with the few scriptural passages that it has brought, has blindly followed the 
Erlangen edition in order to save itself the often great (and yet sometimes 
unsuccessful) effort of searching. - P. 272, Z. 32 (Cap. 2, 12.) should read instead 


of dabar - P. 273, Z. 12 (Cap. 2, 13.) should read impendant instead of impediunt. - P. 
273, Z. 21 is to be read semper instead of saepe, because our duke and head does 
not merely often go before us to overcome death, etc., but always. - P. 274, Z. 15. 
the verse-number (Cap. 3,) "5." should have been placed before Contra. Should 
have been placed. - P. 274, Z. 28 (Cap. 3, 5.) is to be read Ezechiam instead of 


Hieremiam. This error would not have stood unnoticed if the passage in Jeremiah 
had been consulted. For from Jer. 26, 18. one would have recognized the correct 
reading, although the words sicat est in Regum (that is 1 Kings 22, 24.) mislead, since 
our prophet is confused with Micha, the son of Jemla (1 Kings 22, 9.), who lived 
about two hundred years before Micha of Maresa. This mistake, however, is not to 
be ascribed to Luther, but to the copyist, who omitted that the conduct of Zedekiah 
against Micah of Jemla was cited by Luther as an example of how shamefully the 
prophets were treated. This is shown by the Hallic manuscript. - S. 275, Z. 21 (Cap. 


3, 7.) is ut to be erased, because it is too much. - P. 279, Z. 23 (Cap. 4, 6.) is to be 
read sit instead of in; in the same line a full stop is to be put before si. - P. 279, Z. 29 
(Cap. 4, 6.) should read sic hic instead of dic, hic, etc. - P. 280, Z. 17 it would have 
been well to add to arx legis the complement: in Hebraeo, because the words without 
it are misleading. - S. 280, Z. 22 (Cap. 4, 8.) is to be read: ubinam habitant etiam 
homines instead of ubi non etc. For where men do not dwell, the gospel cannot have 
progress and reign. Immediately after this, before locum obscurum, is to be added: 
Significat Eder. - P. 282, line 12 (Cap. 4, 13.) is to be read: Ferrum, aes instead of 
Ferrum es. - P. 282, Z. 17 (Cap. 4, 13.) Domino is to be inserted before universae 
terrae. - P. 282, Z. 25 (Cap. 4, 14.) reads in the original: Sic interpre, which the 
Erlanger and the Weimarsche have added thus: Sic interpretandum. But in this way 
a contradiction occurs against the following interpretation, that by filia latronis 
["warrior woman"] Babylon is to be understood. Therefore we have assumed 
interpretatum (that is: so it has been interpreted). Immediately following, to give 
sense, we have, according to the Altenburg manuscript, twice assumed cohaerentia 


instead of controversia. - P. 283, line 4 is to be read belli instead of bellis. The word 
is taken from a verse of Virgil (Aen. |, 14). - P. 283, Z. 10 (Cap. 4, 14.) is to be read 
in the keyword either judicis or judicum instead of judicii. - S. 285, 
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Z. 3 (Cap. 5, 3.) is Es[aia] 11 [,2.] to be read instead of ps. 2. - Neither the Erlanger 
nor the Weimarsche edition has recognized that p. 287, Z. 2 (Cap. 5, 6.) quae is a 
new keyword, but it is there in immediate connection with the preceding (ros, quae), 
which neither gives a right sense, nor is permissible according to grammar. - S. 287, 
Z. 6 (Cap. 5, 6.) the Weimarsche (like the Erlanger) has in the margin Ps. 103, 15. 


instead of Ps. 72, 16. Because the Weimarsche has not looked it up, or perhaps has 
not found the right place, the same expresses its astonishment at the right citation of 


the passage in the Hallic manuscript: "et florebunt de civitate [?]." This question mark 
has been added by the Weimar one in the notes p. 286, Z. 4 v. u. - S. 287, Z. 14 
(Cap. 5, 7.) reads: Er it etc. Pecoribus pecorum omnium interibunt, eradicabuntur, sic etiam 
de spiritu sancto apostoli et patres primi, qui fundamentum posuerunt, sumpti sunt de filiis 
Israel, etc. What might the editors of the Erlangen and Weimar editions have had in 
mind with this sentence, and how would they translate it into German? Here, the 


scribe of the manuscript, by writing it wrongly, the decipherers of the manuscript, by 
reading it wrongly, and the editors of the manuscript, by interpunging it wrongly, have 


united to produce this senseless passage. Instead of Erit etc., according to the 
Vulgate, the keyword should have been: Et erunt etc. Then follow two explanations of 
words, which Luther often anticipates; the one to this verse, the other to the following 
verse, namely: Gregibus pecorum [i. e.] ovium. At Gregibus Roth has mistaken, and 
instead of it, prompted by the following peeorum, has written: Pecoribus. The 


decipherers of the manuscript have read omnium out of ovium, which will be found in 
the manuscript, which, as we have shown in the interpretation of the Prophet Joel 
(Cap. 1, 18.) according to the Altenburg manuscript, has happened to them before. 


There, too, we had (Weim. Ausg., vol. XIII, p. 93, line 20) Freies omnium instead of 
greges ovium. The second word explanation is: Interibunt [i. e.] eradicabuntur. Only now 
follows the interpretation: Sic [sc. ut praecedens versus] etiam hoc de spiritu sancto [dictum 
est]. Apostoli et patres primi etc. - p. 287, line 21, instead of diripiunt should be read 
diripuit. - P. 287, line 4 v. u. is to be read sortilegos instead of sacrilegos in the Hallic 
manuscript. - P. 288, lines 3 f. (Cap. 5, 9.) is to read: tanquam nihil habentes ftatt nihil 
habentes tanquam. - p. 288, line 6 (Cap. 5, 9.) is to read: non egebis quadrigis, non verbo 
[humano], etc. The original reads egeb, which is supplemented by the editions, not 
well, to egebitis. 1) - P. 288, line 25 (Cap. 5, 12.) should be the first keyword. 


1) In the Weimar edition, it is not possible to discern what is the reading of the original 
and what is an addition. In the Erlangen edition, on the other hand, the additions are 
indicated by square brackets, and thus we have been able to correct many a wrong 
addition. 
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stand: [Non] ultra, not evellam, which here the Weimar edition has shredded instead 
of vetra (probably read out of vitra) in the Erlanger; and as a second keyword after Et 
should be inserted evellam, the explanation of which is destruaw. The verse number 
"13." should be placed before Et. - P. 289, Z. 29 (Cap. 6, 5.) should be read Robur or 
Vires instead of Verbum Pharaonis. - P. 290, Z. 1 (Cap. 6, 5.) is Gilgal to be read instead 
of Gilead. - S. 290, Z. 9. we find the words, "cultum, quo praeveniam dominum," 
appended to v. 5. But it closes the interpretation of the fifth verse with the word 
cultum. The following should have been drawn to the following paragraphs as an 
explanation of the first words of the sixth verse, Quid dignum offeram Domino? This 
error is the more strange because on the same page in the Hallic manuscript it is 
offered: Quid, Heb. quo proveniam Dominum? (The question mark is added by us.) - P. 
290, Z. 25 (Cap. 6, 8.) stands as a keyword Iudicabo instead of Indicabo. This is not 
a misprint, for the Erlanger also reads thus. - P. 291, Z. 8 (Cap. 6, 8.) is commanded: 
Non sacerdotum est docere, scribere. Who would agree that the priests should neither 
teach nor write? The context requires that it be thus added: Non [solum] sacerdotum 
est docere, scribere, oportet [eos] opere adimplere, ideo dicit 'facere,' etc. - P. 291, Z. 13 
(Cap. 6, 8.) is suitably: Secundo inserted before: ut diligas misericordiam, which in the 
Weimar is separated from the preceding only by a comma. - On p. 292, line 1 (Cap. 
6. 8.) we even read: indamnabile vitium. What vice then is "indamnabile"? If the 
manuscript is right, we shall probably find indomabile vitium, an indomitable vice, 
which is also indicated by the similes of the thistle-head, which always stands upright, 


and (in the Altenburg manuscript) of the onion, which always has one skin under the 
other. - p. 292, line 7, it seems as if Luther - for we are dealing here with his most 


just interpretation, as is assured in the acrius examinata editio (namely, this is the name 
of the Erlangen Exeg. opp., tom. XXV, p. 129), for in the 24th volume, p. 4, it says: Res 
ita se habet, ut. .. . commentarius Cygnensis a Rothio descriptus opus y*-n< mdzarvv sit 
aestimandus, - really such an un-. 

Luther said that the Church had committed a damnable vice, namely xenodochia 
(hospitality), against which, however, one had to fight as against philautia 
(selfishness). Such nonsense is, of course, quite far from Luther's mind. Instead of 
xenodochia, rather, yevodoéia (vain honor) is to be read. May now also 

the xenodochia should be put on Roth's account, surely the decipherers of the 
manuscript and the editors of the same should have objected to it. - P. 294, line 5 
(Cap. 6, 16.) is to be read quia instead of quis. - On p. 294, line 6 (Cap. 6, 16.) the 
word per should be replaced by pater. In the next following line voluptatibus seems to 
us ent-. 
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to be neither an aural nor a scribal error on Roth's part, for the Vulgate says 
voluntatibus. Therefore the Hallic manuscript offers here: Voluptatibus potius: 
voluntatibus. - S. 294 Z. 17 (Cap. 7, 1.) we read: in Ozea simile verbum etc. This 
passage has given us almost as much trouble as the above-mentioned alleged 
quotation from Hosea (in the Altenburg manuscript Cap. 7, 2.). For instead of in is 
to be read: inin Amos [cap. 8, 1. sq.]. - p. 295, line 29 (cap. 7, 4.) is at the end of the 
line 

to insert the word terra. - P. 295, line 32 (Cap. 7, 4.) is to be put XXX instead of Aven. 
- P. 297, Z. 6 (Cap. 7, 11.) is Psalmus (Erlanger ps.) in the text, and in the Weimar 
one (as well as in the Erlanger) in the margin: Ps. 104, 9. But instead of this Prov. 
[8, 29.] is to be read. This passage is here quoted verbatim. - S. 298, Z. 25 (Cap. 7, 
19.) is in the original fa, which both the Erlanger and the Weimarsche have added 
to faciant. But it should be read faciet. The subject of it is God: he will make 


consciences wholly free. In the reading faciant, sins would have to be set as the 
subject. But of these it could hardly be said, "that they shall make consciences 
wholly free." 

Through what we have communicated in the foregoing, the reader can get a 
correct idea of the nature of the latest Luther finds, also about what has been done 
in the processing of them so far. We have now made every effort, especially in the 
Zwickau manuscript, which needed it the most, to eliminate senseless things (for 
that is certain, Luther has nowhere spoken nonsense) and to make the writings more 
understandable by numerous additions, mostly made after the parallel manuscripts, 
which are enclosed in square brackets, but do not expect at all to have achieved 
something completely satisfactory, but are satisfied with the concession that our 
work has contributed to the improvement. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 


An lowa History of the Lutheran Church in America. We have already seen from 
booksellers' advertisements that Pastor Georg J. Fritschel of Galveston, Texas, will 
publish a German translation and partial revision of Jacob's History of the Lutheran 
Church in America. The first part of the book was published in Germany by Bertelsmann 
in GUtersloh, as we can see from an advertisement in the Saxon "Freikirche". According 
to the sample sent by the "Freikirche", the book turned out exactly as we expected. No 
one can get out of his own skin, not even an lowa man, in spite of his Proteus nature. So, 
too, everyone writes church history from his point of view. If the point of view is correct, 
so also in the 
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As a rule, the church-historical judgment is correct; if the point of view is oblique and 
inverted, then the "church history" is of the same nature. The "Freikirche" reports the 
following about Jung-Fritschel's historiography: "How the editor used the 'Preface' at the 
same time to give a contemptuous kick to all the German Free Churches and to show how 
a future normal Free Church in Germany would have to shape itself according to the lowa 
model, we have already reported earlier. It seems self-evident that an lowan could not 
refrain from commemorating Missouri in particular in his own way. So then despite the 
praise of Grabner's work in the same ‘Preface’ there is also a longer section in which 

Fritschel criticizes Grabner's point of view, according to which he "saw and presented 
the historical phenomena from the point of view of a Lutheran who was faithful to the 
confession in all respects," and continues: Now he (Grabner) finds faithfulness to the 
confession precisely in this, that one not only confesses and preserves the doctrine of the 
gospel, so splendidly and decisively set forth in our confessions, but in this, that besides 
(?) and in addition (?) such doctrines, which are not found in the holy Scriptures (?) and 
on which the faith and hope of a Christian do not hang (?), are made doctrines of faith and 
thus doctrines that separate the church (?).); that he denounces church fellowship to all 
Lutherans (?) who stand with him on the same confession (?) and faithfully defend all 
confessional doctrines with him (?), but cannot consent to these (?) doctrines or rather 
theological declarations (?) that go beyond the confession, and puts them on a level with 
the Methodists, Baptists, and other sects. By this standpoint, of course, all connection with 
the Lutheran Church of other countries is severed, and the stereotyped judgment on the 
most outstanding men, such as Munkel, HarleB, Lhe, Delitzsch, Kliefoth, Frank, Bard (!), 
as on opponents in their own country (such as Krauth or Prof. Gottfried Fritschel, and 
others), is, "but a confessionally faithful Lutheran he was not." Now this point of view 
appears in various places in this work of history. And this is the weakness of the work. 
This narrowing of the confession, however, is by no means Lutheran, and even those who 
for reasons of conscience (?) belong to the opponents are just as confessionally faithful 
members of the Lutheran Church (?) as the members of Missouri. Yes, if Missouri really 
wanted to carry out its principle today, and if all those members were expelled who no 
longer stand on the Missouri standpoint of 1860, Missouri itself would show how untenable 
such an overstretching of doctrinal unity is. Among young Missourians, the consequence 
of such a standpoint is becoming more and more apparent: orthodoxy and the decline of 
spiritual life, lip service instead of conviction from one's own examination." The "Free 
Church" adds, among other things: "In keeping with our custom, we have also this time 
presented the opposing debate to our readers in its entirety, convinced that our 
interpolated question marks will suffice in the main to only hint at the lowa errors and thus 
to judge them. Whether it is lowa's practice to exclude ‘all members’ of their church 
community who do not stand fully and completely on the lowa point of view, we cannot 
judge from here. That such ‘Missouri standpoint’ has never been, we know. The judgment 
of the heart, which Father Fritschel allowed himself in the end, he will have to answer for 
before God, like many others." So much for the "Free Church." We take the liberty of 
adding the following: The Young-Fritschelian assessment of the Missouri Synod 
corresponds quite exactly to the Old-Fritschelian. There is talk of going beyond the 
confession and the Scriptures... 
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going doctrines that Missouri is supposed to make church-dividing. There the untrue 
assertion is repeated that Missouri puts all Lutherans who do not agree with him "on a 
level with the Methodists, Baptists and other sects. Then, as a bugbear to the Germans, 
reference is made to our "judgment on the most eminent men, such as Minkel, HarleB, 
Loéhe, Delitzsch, Kliefoth, Frank, Bard," although our judgment on the various persons is 
different, and lowa himself would forbear being credited with an approval of the gross 
denial of inspiration advocated by some of those named. Especially striking, however, is 
young Fritschel's concluding remark: "If Missouri really wanted to carry out its Principle at 
the present day, and if all those members were expelled who no longer stood on the 
Missouri standpoint of 1860, Missouri itself would show how untenable such an excess 
of doctrinal unity was." We also believe we know somewhat the doctrinal position of our 
Synod, both that of 1860, and that of 1897. So far we have not been able to discover any 
change. We still stand fully and completely from the Holy Scriptures and the confession 
of our church. When now Fritschel junior even adds: "Under Young Missouri the longer 
the consequence of such a standpoint becomes more and more apparent: orthodoxism 
and decline of the spiritual life, lip service instead of conviction from one's own 
examination," such a judgment, in view of his unfamiliarity with the circumstances of our 
Synod, cannot be based on his own observations. The judgment must therefore be called 
a lack of conscience, even an impertinence. What a judgment the man dares to 
pronounce! We can give our young students the testimony that they diligently investigate 
whether a doctrine is Scripture doctrine, and are not satisfied until they have recognized 
the agreement of the doctrines presented with Scripture. To such a way of study they are 
also constantly urged by their teachers. We have not forgotten the saying of Dr. Walther: 
"The mere knowledge of a doctrine is something very small; the main thing is that one 
has become certain of it in his heart 


The Council and the Church Schools. The "Lutheran" of March 18 complains that an 


article published by it in November 1896, entitled "The Church and the Lambs," has been 
unfairly judged. The editor-in-chief, Dr. Krotel, was reproached for not having included 
the article because it contained a "miserable suspicion" of the parochial schools. On the 
occasion of the appearance of this article in the "Lutheran" the opinion was expressed 


that the English part of the Council, in particular, was largely against parochial schools. 
Dr. Krotel, on the other hand, declares officially, that is, as chief editor of the English 
organ of the Council, with reference to earlier Council resolutions: "We have repeatedly 


and publicly expressed the wish that every congregation should have a good (a first class) 
parochial school, in which our children not only enjoy all the advantages of the best public 
and private schools, but also religious instruction, and that from capable, faithful teachers, 
whose teachings and conduct are borne by the spirit of the Gospel. If these ideals have 
not been attained in our English Lutheran congregations, our German brethren must 
attribute it, not to opposition or indifference to parochial schools, but to other causes. We 
have every reason to believe that we hereby reflect the views of most of our brethren." 
We give Dr. Krotel all credit for this statement. However, we too must give credit to the 
iowai- 
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The "Kirchenblatt" in November found a "miserable suspicion" of the parochial school in 
that article. The article literally said: "In the second place, the parochial school will never 
solve the problem. Lutherans pay their school-tax and should share in the benefits of free 
public instruction by the State. The extra expense of the parochial schools is a hardship on 
the people and should not be incurred. Moreover, the education of children in totally separate 
denominational schools may be a menace to the future safety of the State, by possibly 
preparing the way for religious strife among the Churches. 1) The communion of the young 
in our public schools is a powerful amalgamating force and unquestionably is a preservative 
of that great boon which all our fathers sought on this free soil-religious toleration. In matters 
of faith in this land we want no armed truce. We want tolerance. God save the Republic for 


her tolerance!" "Abject suspicion" of the parochial schools is a strong phrase, but not at all 
too strong for the cause to which it applies. Congregational schools are said to be "a 
danger to the future security of the state" because they endanger religious "tolerance"! In 
Lutheran parochial schools the distinction between church and state is taught, that is, 
precisely this, that no one should be persecuted for his faith or error or fought only by 


secular means. The Lutheran parochial schools are thus just the right “preservative of that 


great boon-religious toleration". In the state schools, on the other hand, one does not learn 
the right difference between state and church, just as little in most Sunday schools of the 
sects. If, in spite of this, the writer in the "Lutheran" declares that the Lutheran parochial 
schools involve a danger to the State, especially to religious liberty, this is a factual untruth 
and a gross insult to the Lutheran Church and its schools, and Dr. Krotel should not, 
however, have allowed himself to publish the relevant part of the article. All that is said in 
the article before and after does not cancel out that bashing of the parochial schools. We 
like to believe that the writer of the article did not want to do injustice to anyone. But he 
evidently has not the slightest knowledge of the nature of a Lutheran parochial school. 
Otherwise he could not entertain such foolish thoughts about it. In addition, he seems to 
us to be rather strongly infected with the delusion that the religionless state school is pretty 
much the greatest good of our country. It has, of course, become a kind of national phrase 
that the religionless state school forms the foundation of the state. Not only ward 
politicians, but also presidential candidates have spoken in this way. But a Lutheran pastor 
should have a more appropriate judgment. The state, of course, cannot be entirely without 
state schools, and these schools are, by their very nature, religionless. But the fact that 
Christians also let their children grow up in the state schools is to the great detriment not 
only of the church, but also of the state. That national phrase is basically a national lie. 
Very truly Dr. Krotel says at the close of his article, "We do not for a moment forget that 
education that does not provide for the moral and spiritual training of the young, is sadly, 


fundamentally, and essentially insufficient." F. P. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott, whose writings, sermons, and editorial articles in the "Outlook" 
penetrate the widest circles, and are admired in many quarters for their adroit language 
and attractive mode of exposition, and are accepted as settled truth, is sinking deeper and 
deeper into his un-. 


1) Highlighted by us. 
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-believe. Thus, recently, from the pulpit of the Plymouth Church in Brooklyn, which he 
enters on Sundays as the successor of Henry Ward Beecher, he publicly ridiculed and 
mocked a book of the Bible. Namely, he referred to the Book of Jonah as the "Punch" (the 
well-known London wit) of the Old Testament. This, then, was too strong for many who 
would not otherwise dare to come out against this unbelieving mocker in the pulpit. The 
Congregationalist preachers of New York and Brooklyn have declared that they do not at 
all share the views which Dr. Abbott proclaims from the pulpit and widely disseminates 
through the press, that they firmly reject the way in which he treats the Scriptures, and 
deplore their probable effect. The liberal "Independent," though not yet willing to admit that 
Abbott's evolutionist views are in conflict with Scripture, nevertheless says that Abbott is 
justly censured, first, "for his mockery of the noble views of innumerable Christians 
concerning the Bible," and second, "for proclaiming from the pulpit certain theories about 
the Bible for the foregone conclusions of scientific research, which have not yet emerged 
from the crucible of trial by fire" (?). The "Brooklyn Eagle", which regularly publishes 
Abbott's sermons, sharply reproaches him for having turned his church into a mockery 
hall, where the Bible is regarded as a source of amusement and the listeners laugh at his 
jokes about the Bible. Finally, the Unitarian preacher Dr. Elliot of Boston is very correct in 
his opinion that Abbott no longer has any right at all to remain in the Congregationalist 
association, since he has long since inwardly divorced himself from their doctrinal 
positions. L. F. 

Although the Unitarians boast that they are the church of the future, it is a fact that in 
Boston, the stronghold of the American Unitarians, the churches of this community are 


going backwards. The Boston Watchman writes: "Theodore Parker's old congregation has 
long since disbanded. The 'West Church,’ at which Lowell and Bartol officiated so long, 


has ceased to exist. The Bullfinch Church has passed into the hands of a benevolent 
society. The church in which Henry Bernard Carpenter worked has disappeared without a 
trace. Five other churches have become so small that they have had to unite in order to 
survive." This is not to be wondered at. For the Unitarians have so thoroughly done away 
with the fundamental truths of Christianity that they have no foundation under their feet, 
and therefore cannot exist. Only where Jesus Christ, the Son of God and Mary, is the 
ground, can a church record growth. L. F, 

A debate on church property taxation. A bill on the taxation of church property is before 
the Wisconsin Legislature. Of the preliminary discussion at the committee meeting, we 
find the following report in a political paper: "The committee on taxation introduced the bill 
to exclude from taxation certain church property, namely, property valued at less than 
$18,000. All other church property must pay taxes. M. McDonald, the author of the bill, 
stated that President Grant had already advocated such a plan in a message to Congress. 
The total exempt property of churches was worth about $3,000,000,000; his bill was 
extremely liberal, and any church owning more property could easily bear the taxation. 
The use of keeping church property tax free is a remnant of European ideas and a revival 
of the outmoded union of church and state. He was of the opinion that the people 
demanded that the exemption of the wealthy churches 
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of taxation would cease. Frank Carpenter" (a Catholic?) "of Milwaukee opposed the bill. 
He said church property not used for church purposes was not exempt from taxation. The 
Catholic churches in Milwaukee had not claimed a property tax exemption to which they 
were not entitled. The Notre Dame convent in Milwaukee, about whose property 
exaggerated statements were circulated, owned no property except that used by the 
convent. The institute owns absolutely no property for speculative purposes. Most 
Catholic laymen would be poor people and the churches affected by this Bill would be 
such poor people. It is customary for Catholics to build large churches to hold large 
crowds, and these churches would be affected. Since Catholics maintain their own 
schools while contributing their share to the public schools, it would be an injustice to 
require them to pay taxes from their schools. Also, the Bill would apply to Catholic 
cemeteries, and if taxes could not be paid from them, the property, including the graves, 
could be sold. Rev. Adam Fawcett of Portage advocated for the Bill. He even said that the 
Bill did not go far enough, no exceptions should be made at all, and all property of 
churches should be taxed." (This is consequent.) "He wanted a complete separation of 
church and state; to exclude churches from taxation was tantamount to financial support. 
The majority of the inhabitants of the United States did not belong to any church, and it 
would be unjust to compel these people to contribute to the maintenance of churches. 
Simplicity in building churches should be encouraged." (What business is it of the State?) 
"People would just as soon go to small churches, which would be tax free, as to the large 
and costly structures. The small churches would not be affected, but only the rich ones, 
and the Bill aims at a return to the first principles and ideas of the Americans about religion 
and church architecture, which ought to be hailed with joy." The report concludes by 
saying, "The Bill will be negotiated over again, and finally it will go into the wastebasket." 
- That is very likely. Earlier Bills designed to tax church property have always fared this 
way. That the taxation of church property corresponds to the complete separation of 
church and state, we have often explained. But as long as the State leaves untaxed much 
private property belonging to all kinds of associations, it will hardly be advisable to begin 
with the taxation of church property. F. P. 


II. foreign countries. 

From Bavaria. On February 17 of this year, the professor of Old Testament theology, 
Geheimrath Dr. theol. et phil. August Kéhler at the age of 62. Already at the beginning of 
this year he had developed a heart condition which soon became very serious and caused 
him many agonizing hours. His death was a gentle and quiet passing. He was 
distinguished by his unselfishness and noble disposition and was considered a 
representative of the good old professorship. For the inner business life of the university 
he was an often proven authority to his colleagues. As is well known, his position on Old 
Testament biblical criticism has been severely attacked by some because of an article he 
wrote in the "Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift". In reality, however, he was one of the positive 
interpreters of Scripture, and he was far from sharing the radicalism of the moderns. 
Compare 
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on this his article "Abraham" in the new edition of the "Realencyklopadie". Philipp August 
K6hler was born on February 8, 1835 in Schmalenberg in the Rhine Palatinate. He studied 
in Bonn, Erlangen and Utrecht from 1851-55. After he had made a scientific journey to 
Holland, he habilitated in 1857 at the theological faculty of Erlangen; there he was 
appointed associate professor in 1862. In 1864 he received a call to Jena as full professor 
of theology, but already after two years he went in the same capacity to Bonn; in 1868 he 
returned to Erlangen, where he held the chair of Old Testament until his death. Among 


his writings may be mentioned: "Die niederlandische resormirte Kirche" (1856); "Principia 
doctrinae de regeneratione in Novo Testamento obviae" (1857); ,, Commentatio de vi ac 


pronunciatione sacrosancti Tetragrammatis" (1857); "Die nachexilischen Propheten” 
(1860-65, 4 Abthign.); "Lehrbuch der biblischen Geschichte des Alten Testaments" (1875- 
92); "Ueber Berichtigung der lutherischen Bibellibersetzung" (1886); "Ueber die 
Grundanschauungen des Buches Koheleth" (1885.). To these articles from the "Allg. Ev.- 
Luth. Kirchenzeitung" we add several remarks. Kohler was without doubt one of the most 
learned Old Testament exegetes of modern times. He was extremely careful and 
meticulous in his historical and linguistic researches. What he taught, spoke, and wrote 
was all well considered down to the smallest detail. Since Keil's and Delitzsch's death he 
has been regarded as the chief exponent of positive Old Testament scriptural scholarship. 
But unfortunately the faithful beginning of his theological career was not matched by its 
progress and end. In Jena, Kohler, because he courageously confessed his faith, was the 
laughing stock of the students and his rationalist colleagues. The latter made it impossible 
for him to remain there any longer. In Erlangen he then put his studies more and more in 
the service of "science". He soon abandoned the unity and the Mosaic origin of the 
Pentateuch. In his textbook on the biblical history of the Old Testament, he still referred 
to the miracles of the Old Testament as historical facts. In the above-mentioned essay on 
the justification of Old Testament criticism, he put forward the most ordinary rationalist 
commonplaces against it. Whoever has once given room to the spirit of doubt, even 
"scientific" accuracy does not protect him from the grossest violations of revealed truth. 
This is proved by K6hler's exegesis of Christ's sayings on the Old Testament. They offer 
pretty much the non plus ultra of distortion of sunny statements of Scripture. Cf. Lehre und 
Wehre 1895, pp. 321 ff. 353 ff. Concessions to negative biblical criticism dislocate the 
whole theological standpoint. Thus, in recent years, at a Bavarian pastoral conference, 
Kohler took up the cudgels for Ritschl and protested against the premature condemnation 
of that important man, while it is clear from the outset to every Christian who has the 
anointing that one who denies that Jesus is the Christian is no longer a Christian, but an 
antichrist. In the same way, the deceased, who "judges" Christ-deniers so mildly, has 


defended the new revised Bible translation against questionable consciences non sine 


studio et ira. G. St. 

A Strange Judgement of the German Imperial Court. A report from Leipzig: A legally 
interesting decision was rendered by the Reichsgericht on the appeal of the editor of the 
"Deutscher General-Anzeiger," Karl Sedlatzek, against the verdict of the Berlin II District 
Court, which had convicted him on October 20, 1896, of an offense against Section 166 
of the Criminal Code (blasphemy and contempt of the Jewish religious society, its 
institutions and beliefs). 
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The article was published in the journal of October 1895. In the issue of the newspaper of 
October 6, 1895, an article was printed with the headline: "The Most Recent Ritual 
Murder," in which it was reported that a 52-year-old girl had been murdered by an old Jew 
at Garamkissalo in Hungary. Attached to this was the remark that Judaism does not desist 
from murdering Christian children for worship purposes in order to celebrate its Easter in 
a manner pleasing to the Jewish God. Then the events of the slaughtering were described 
and it was further explained that the blood of the innocent Christian children was dried and 
pounded to powder, from which pills were then made, which were transferred to the 
individual Jewish communities in order to dissolve them in Easter wine and Easter cakes, 
etc. The Jewish people were also accused of murdering Christian children. Charges were 
brought against Sedlatzek, but the Berlin | District Court acquitted him of the charges in 
February 1896. On appeal by the public prosecutor's office, the Reichsgericht then 
overturned the verdict and referred the case back to the Landgericht Berlin Il, which made 
the above-mentioned decision. Objectively, it was first determined that the concept of 
blasphemy was given, in that the highest being of the Jews was ascribed pleasure in 
infanticide, etc. The Jewish religious society also enjoys the right to be called the "God of 
the Jews. The Jewish religious society also enjoyed the protection of Section 166 of the 
Criminal Code. Subjectively, it was assumed that the accused had the will and intent, as 
well as the consciousness, that he had blasphemed God in a public demonstration. In 
order to prove the truth, Sedlatzek called a number of experts and witnesses. The court 
denied both motions, admitting at the same time that he may have been imbued with the 
truth of his allegations. Following the motion and submissions of the Oberreichsanwalt Dr. 
Hamm, the Reichsgericht dismissed the appeal. The defense was not limited and the 
Reichsgericht did not deviate from its judicature; after all, the assertion of an insulting fact 
is a much more serious offense than a direct insult. So the sentence remained three 
months in prison. - So much for the report. What strikes us here is not the sentence itself 
- Sedlatzek is probably an anti-Semite with a thorn in his side, and fine polemics are crude 
- but the grounds for the sentence given by the Reichsgericht. The Reichsgericht found 
"objectively" that "the concept of 'blasphemy' was given, in that the highest being of the 
Jews was ascribed pleasure in infanticide, etc.", and "subjectively" assumed that 
Sedlatzek "had the will and intention, as well as the consciousness, that he had 
blasphemed God in a public demonstration". What Sedlatzek said that was atrocious, he 
did not attribute to God, the supreme being, but to the Jewish God, whom he declared to 
be a false god. He could therefore at most be found guilty of slandering "the Jewish 
religious society" if he did not furnish proof of the truth of his assertion. The Imperial Court, 
however, did not even attempt to prove the truth, but regarded what was said against the 
"Jewish God" as blasphemy against the highest being, the true God! According to this, the 
Imperial Court seems to be of the opinion that all the Gods which are worshipped within 
the German Empire by the various religious societies, including those of the heathen, Jews 
and Mohammedans, are the true God. Only in this way does some sense and reason 
enter into the Reichsgericht's reasoning. But where is this to lead, if what one says, for 
instance, against the false God of the Jews, pagans, Muhammedans, etc., is punished by 
the state as "blasphemy"? Matters of religion are evidently not the strong point of the 
German Imperial Court. EXP: 
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Why is it that a church community loses the truth of the divine word? 


In these days our Christians and congregations generally and festively 
commemorate the founding of our Synod and its fiftieth anniversary. With heart, mouth 
and hands we thank God that he has given us purity and unity of doctrine, freedom 
inwardly and outwardly, as well as constant victory against the enemies and rich 
blessings, above petition and understanding. If we were to enumerate one by one all the 
blessings with which the Lord has showered us in our synodal community, we would not 
know where to begin and where to end. But to sum up all in one expression, to designate 
in one word the great things that have come to us, - so it is the divine grace and truth 
which we praise, the great grace that God has allowed us to enjoy the unadulterated 
truth of His pure Gospel so long and so abundantly. And this is indeed a great gift worthy 
of praise, yea, the greatest that God can give to poor sinners on earth, a gift against 
which all earthly goods vanish. For the truth of the holy gospel is the power of God, 
which causeth all to be saved that believe it, both Jews chiefly, and Greeks also; 
because that righteousness which is before God is made manifest therein. Rom. 1:16, 
17: He that hath the truth of the true gospel, and is heartily devoted unto it, is rich in all 
spiritual gifts, lacking nothing at all; he hath the one thing that is needful. In the truth he 
has the grace of the forgiveness of his sins for justification before God, and the Spirit of 
grace for sanctification and renewal of life, even Christ himself, all goods that are found 
nowhere else, for, as Luther says in the Schmalkaldic Articles, page 321, "what is 
praised as spirit and grace apart from and beside the word, 
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that's the devil. The Formula of Concord says: "By this means, that is, the preaching and 
hearing of his word, God worketh, and breaketh our hearts, and causeth man to know 
his sin and God's wrath. By this means, namely, the preaching and hearing of his word, 
God works and breaks our hearts and begets man, that through the preaching of the 
law he may know his sin and God's wrath, and feel true terror, remorse, and sorrow in 
his heart; and through the preaching and meditation of the holy gospel of the gracious 
forgiveness of sins in Christ, a little spark of faith may be kindled in him, and he may 
accept the forgiveness of sins for Christ's sake, and be comforted with the promise of 
the gospel; and so the Holy Spirit (who works all these things) is given into the heart. . . 
. And let neither preacher nor hearer doubt this grace and effect of the Holy Spirit, but 
be sure, when the word of God is preached purely and loudly, according to the command 
and will of God, and men listen diligently and earnestly, and consider the same, that 
certainly God is present with his grace, and gives as reported, which otherwise man can 
neither take nor give of his own strength." (601, 54. 55.) The truthful gospel is the 
church's highest good and greatest treasure. 

Now this highest of all goods man does not have of himself. Rather, the truthful 
gospel is an undeserved gift, a gift of God, which, like earthly goods, is not accessible 
to man through the use of natural powers and means. By his own reason and strength 
man can neither wholly nor in part come into possession of divine truth. It is true that in 
the light of his reason man can to some extent recognize the teachings of the law, that 
there is one God and that he should serve him, Rom. 1:19, 20; but of the light of 
evangelical truth he is not even able to strike a spark from his spirit. The teaching of the 
gospel is and remains a mystery to the natural man in all its parts. Even if divine truth is 
clearly presented to the natural man from Scripture, he cannot recognize it of his own 
ability, cannot receive it into himself as divine truth. The word of the cross is an offense 
to the Jews and a foolishness to the Greeks. 1 Cor. 1, 18. 23. The natural man hears 
nothing of the Spirit of God; it is foolishness to him, and he cannot know it; for it must be 
spiritually directed. 1 Cor. 2, 14: The dark world comprehendeth not the light of truth that 
shineth in darkness. Joh. 1, 5. And that the disciples of Jesus understood the mysteries 
of the kingdom of God, while they were hidden from the Pharisees, was because such 
understanding was given to them. Match. 13, 11. In the second article the Concordia 
formula writes: "For first of all, man's reason or natural understanding, though he may 
have a little knowledge that there is a God, as also Rom. 1. of the doctrine of the law, 
yet he is ignorant, blind, and perverse. 
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is, that though the most sensible and learned men of the earth read or hear the gospel 
of the Son of God, and the promise of eternal blessedness, yet they cannot of their 
own powers hear, grasp, understand, nor believe, nor think it to be truth; but the more 
diligence and earnestness they use, and desire to understand these spiritual things 
with their reason, the less they understand and believe, and think all these things to 
be folly or fables only, before they are enlightened and taught by the Holy Ghost." 
(589, 9.) This is indeed a terrible, but not an exaggerated, but a true-to-nature picture, 
which our Confession draws of the natural man, as the numerous scriptural passages 
cited by the Confession itself show. Wherever, therefore, we find evangelical 
knowledge, whether in its purity and perfection, or only in fragments, we are dealing 
with a gift of God's grace. Even the growth of Christians in salvific knowledge is the 
gift and work of the Holy Spirit, and not of and produced by the Christian himself. Our 
confession says of this: "And after God has kindled and wrought the beginning by his 
Holy Spirit in baptism, right knowledge of God and faith, beseech him without ceasing, 
that by the same Spirit and his grace, by means of daily exercise in reading and 
practicing God's word, he may preserve in us the faith and its heavenly gifts, 
strengthen them from day to day, and preserve them to the end. For where God 
himself is not a schoolmaster, nothing that is pleasant to him and beneficial to us and 
others can be studied and learned." Therefore, if a Christian, or a congregation, or an 
association of congregations, has divine truth in its fullness and purity, this is an 
unspeakably great gift of God's grace and a constant reason for constant praise and 
thanksgiving to God. 

And the very fact that a synod has the pure divine truth before many other 
communities is not due to merit and worthiness, but solely to God's grace and mercy. 
That the faithful Lutheran Church has the whole, full truth before many millions of 
heathen who walk in complete darkness, before many millions of Greek and Roman 
Catholics who have only a few fragments of the gospel left, and especially before 
many sects and false Lutherans who have fallen into error, some more, some less, is 
pure, undeserved grace. For the fact that God, for example, gave the Synodal 
Conference before the Ohio and lowa Synods the Scriptural doctrine of conversion, 
justification, and election by grace, and has preserved it up to now, we do not find the 
reason for this in our good conduct toward the truth presented, not in our self-decision 
for it, nor in our faithful and conscientious use of it. Rather, it is 
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we know to God's glory and to our shame that if God had wanted to impute sin to us 
and deal with us according to merit, especially according to our position in relation 
to his word, God would have had to turn away from us not only with some doctrines 
but with his grace and truth in general. In the fact that our Christians and 
congregations have confessed divine truth in all things, we see and praise a great 
work of grace on the part of the Holy Spirit. And to those communities which have 
fallen into error, we do not praise ourselves and our fathers, but with our fathers only 
the grace which has graciously protected us from error. In the church communities 
that have surrendered to error and are becoming more and more entangled and 
hardened in lies, we rather see the seriousness and the judgment of God, which 
could also have justly befallen us. We confess with the Concordia formula that we 
"all well deserve, are worthy, and are worthy of such punishments, because we 
behave evil against God's word and often grieve the Holy Spirit. (716, 58.) And as 
the Gentiles, when they heard the gospel of Paul and Barnabas, with which they had 
turned away from the Jews, became faithful and glad, and glorified the word of the 
Lord, Apost. 13:48, so the fact that God has given us the truth before others should 
not serve us for pride and self-conceit, but rather for praise and thanksgiving, for 
deep humility and warning, and for all the greater caution and faithfulness. 

The fact that a church fellowship has the divine truth pure and clear, and that 
it has it before many other churches, is something for which, as has been shown, it 
cannot claim any credit for itself. The same, however, is true of all that God 
accomplishes in his kingdom of grace through a synod and its congregations, 
preachers, teachers, missions, institutions, books, magazines, and other great 
things. This, like every godly work of a Christian, is not an achievement of his own, 
but the fruit of the Spirit and thus the fruit of the divine truth that has been given. Of 
course, as Scripture testifies, 2 Corinthians 6:1, Christian churches are God's co- 
workers in His kingdom of grace, but not apart from and independent of the Holy 
Spirit, but only as organs and instruments of the same. Luther says: "So the Holy 
Spirit remains with the holy congregation of Christians until the last day, by which he 
heals us, and needs them to guide and drive the word, by which he makes and 
increases sanctification, so that we daily increase and become strong in faith and its 
fruits, which he creates." (Symb. B. 597, 37.) If therefore fruit is produced in the 
kingdom of God by the ministry of a synod, the same again, whether it be little or 
much, comes to stand alone on account of God and fine word. If we separately 
inscribe what the Holy Spirit and what man of himself has contributed to a good 
work, then 
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man's account remains empty, completely empty. Even in the best of works there is 
nothing from which the Christian can gain honor for himself, because he can 
contribute nothing to it of himself, independently and apart from the Holy Spirit, and 
can rather only hinder it. The Formula of Concord writes: "And though the newborn 
come so far in this life as to desire good, and to love it, and to do good, and to 
increase in it, yet such things are not of our will and ability; the Holy Spirit, as Paul 
himself speaks of it, works such volition and accomplishment, Phil. 2. 2; as also in 
Eph. 2 he ascribes such work to God alone, saying, "We are his workmanship, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works, for which God hath prepared us 
beforehand, that we should walk therein." (597, 39.) Further, "Hence it follows, that 
as soon as the Holy Ghost, as hath been said, hath begun such his work of 
regeneration and renewal in us by the Word and the holy Sacraments, it is certain 
that we can and ought to cooperate by the power of the Holy Ghost, though still in 
great weakness, yet this not out of our carnal, natural powers, but out of the new 
powers and gifts, which the Holy Ghost hath begun in us in conversion, as St. Paul 
expressly and earnestly admonisheth us. St. Paul expressly and earnestly 
admonishes that we, as fellow-helpers, do not receive the grace of God in vain, 
which is not to be understood in any other way than that the converted man is 
governed, guided, and led by God with his Holy Spirit as much and as long as he is, 
and as soon as God withdrew his gracious hand from him, he could not for a moment 
stand in God's obedience. But since it is to be understood that the converted man is 
tossed along with the Holy Spirit in the same way as two horses draw a chariot 
together, this could by no means be admitted without detriment to divine worthiness." 
(604, 65. 66. 603, 63.) Even in eternity the works of Christians still remain works 
which they alone perform as instruments of the Spirit of God. (645, 25.) Where, 
therefore, does self-glory remain here also, since the Christian, the congregation, or 
the synod, in every good work, and consequently also in the propagation of the word 
and kingdom of God, is only the instrument of the Holy Spirit? And even this, that a 
Christian or a community of Christians is a useful organ of the Spirit of God, is grace. 
God has chosen them for this purpose, sent them and made them capable of it; but 
in themselves they have found only inaptness and unruliness for this purpose. Thus 
there is no room for hero worship and self-idolatry among Christians. As the clay out 
of which the potter makes a vessel of honour cannot boast, so neither can a Christian 
or a community of Christians exalt themselves when the Lord has done great things 
through them. Indeed, the greater the things God does through us, the greater the 
gulf between our unworthiness and our inadequacy. 
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and God's grace, the more deeply we must humble ourselves in the dust, and the 
greater cause we have to praise the undeserved grace which, instead of angels and 
saints, chooses and uses us poor maggots and worms as instruments. The thought 
which has often been expressed among us, that it is an unspeakable grace and 
honor that God should want to accomplish his work through us, corresponds to the 
bare facts of life and does not express mere modesty. 

Although man can do nothing to attain to the knowledge of the pure divine 
truth, he can do a great deal, even everything, to ensure that grace and truth remain 
alien to him, or, if he has come to know them through God's grace, that they are lost 
to him again. That man can in no way of himself meet the truth of the gospel, nor 
desire it, nor act rightly against it, but can only push it away from him and act contrary 
to it, until God has become too strong for him, until man is converted, is repeatedly 
and powerfully testified by the Concordia formula. Thus, for example. in the article 
on free will: "Against these two parts - the synergists and enthusiasts - the pure 
teachers of the Augsburg Confession have taught and argued that man, through the 
fall of our first parents, is so corrupted that in divine matters concerning our 
conversion and salvation he is by nature blind when God's word is preached, not 
understanding it, nor being able to understand it, but considering it foolishness, and 
not drawing near to God by himself, but being and remaining an enemy of God, until 
he be converted, believe, be born again, and be renewed, by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, through the word preached and heard, out of pure grace, without all his doing. 
... Wherefore the natural free will, according to its perverse nature, is powerful and 
active only for that which is displeasing and repugnant to God. ... In spiritual and 
divine matters, as far as the salvation of souls is concerned, man is like a pillar of 
salt, like Lot's wife, even like a block and stone, like a dead image that needs neither 
eyes nor mouth, neither mind nor heart: For man neither sees nor recognizes the 
cruel, fierce wrath of God against sin and death, but continues always in his security, 
even knowingly and willingly, and thereby comes into a thousand dangers, finally 
into eternal death and damnation, and there no pleading, no entreaty, no admonition, 
no reproof, no rebuke, yes, all teaching and preaching is lost with him, before he is 
enlightened, converted, and born again by the Holy Spirit." (588, 5. 9. 593, 21.) This 
resistance of the natural man to grace comes to a head in the very fact that man will 
not accept the plain truth of the gospel of the grace of God in Christ JEsu, because 
it gives all glory to God alone, but deprives man of his glory, obligates him also to 
repentance and a new life. The preaching that JEsus Christ, 
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The fact that the Son of God and of Mary redeemed, purchased, and won us lost 
and damned human beings, not with gold or silver, but with his holy, precious blood 
and with his innocent suffering and death, so that we might be his own and live 
under him in his kingdom and serve him in eternal righteousness, innocence, and 
blessedness, is the pure opposite of the thoughts and aspirations of the natural 
heart; it is foolishness and vain darkness. It is precisely as darkness, ignorance, 
blindness, enmity against divine truth and the inability to receive it that Scripture 
describes the condition of the natural man. (1 Cor. 2, 14. 1, 21. Eph. 4, 17. ff. 5, 8. 
Joh. 1, 5.) It is because of this enmity of the natural man against divine truth that so 
many men, such as the heathen, Jews, Muhammedans, Unitarians and others, do 
not have the truth at all, but others, such as the Greek, Roman, Reformed and 
Uniate sects and false Lutherans, mix the truth with all kinds of error. Darkness, 
wherever we find it and of whatever kind it may be, is always due to the fact that 
man loves darkness more than light and therefore does not want to give up the lie. 
Now this power to cast divine truth from himself remains with man even after 
God has helped truth to triumph in him through true conversion. The Christian, too, 
has and retains the power to resist the Holy Spirit, to drive grace and truth from 
himself, and to blaspheme the gospel. Nor is this an abstract, merely imagined 
possibility, but something to which germ, stimulus, and impulse are constantly found 
in the Christian on earth. The Christian retains his flesh and blood, of which St. Paul 
says that nothing good dwells in it, and that it is always contrary to the spirit. This 
flesh is nothing else than the old innate nature, which man had before his 
conversion, and which, through his conversion, has not become any more pious, 
better, or more docile, but rather more stubborn and unruly, and which, more than 
before, is tempted by the world and provoked and incited by the devil to enmity 
against God and the fine Word. Of this flesh of the Christians our confession writes: 
"But as far as the old Adam is concerned, who still clings to them - the believers - 
he must be driven not only with law, but also with plagues; who does everything 
against his will and compulsion, no less than the ungodly are driven and kept in 
obedience by the precepts of the law. . . . For the old Adam, as the disputing ass, is 
also still a part of them, which not only with the law's doctrine, admonition, 
exhortation, and chastisement, but also oftentimes with the shackle of punishments 
and plagues, they compel into the obedience of Christ, until the flesh of the sins. 
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entirely departed, and man fully renewed in the resurrection, having no more need 
of the preaching of the law, nor of its chastisements and punishments, nor of the 
gospel, which belong to this imperfect life." (643, 19. 24.) If, therefore, the Christian 
ceases to diligently pursue God's word, to watch and pray, to fight and contend, and 
to put bridles and reins to his flesh, he loses the fear of God's word, does the will of 
his flesh, regains his love for the ways and nature of the world, listens to its 
enticements, gives ear to Satan's whisperings of pride and self-conceit, in short, 
rehabilitates the flesh, the nature hostile to God and his truth, he loses grace, and 
with grace the truth. In proportion as the Christian makes room for his flesh, there is 
also danger of his losing the gospel. Yes, to the extent that the Christian consents 
to his flesh, he actually contradicts the divine word. And he who no longer judges 
and condemns his flesh and blood and the outbursts of the same according to the 
truth recognized from Holy Scripture, but rather lets the reins fall from it and grants 
it dominion, is again sunk into the first darkness, according to which the truth of the 
Gospel is to him an affliction and a foolishness. Such a one, who has again 
surrendered to the flesh and the world, may still profess the truth with his mouth, 
may still read it in his books and magazines, and may still hear it from the pulpit, but 
in his heart he no longer believes it; inwardly he has given it up, and pushed another 
principle, indifferentism and rationalism, into its place. But if man has first inwardly 
lost the truth, if he has lost faith, the outward apostasy from the truth will also, as a 
rule, not be long in coming. He who no longer wants the truth himself, and no longer 
has it inwardly, will soon no longer want it in his books, magazines, sermons, 
services, and in his confession. He will consequently convert his life alienated from 
God into false teaching contrary to the Scriptures and seek to gain recognition and 
followers for the same. 

As with individual Christians, so it is now also with congregations or 
associations of congregations. It is only in this way that a true believing congregation 
and synod comes into being, that God helps his truth to triumph in many people. But 
just as the congregation receives divine truth in the same way as the individual 
Christian, so it can also lose it in the same way. If the truthful gospel is lost to the 
congregation, it is only because the Christians in the congregation have given place 
to their old Adam, who is always hostile to God and devoted to error and sin. When 
members of the congregation begin to despise the sermon and the sacrament, to 
give themselves up to the sinful pleasures and amusements of the world, and to join 
lodges, they are not to be found in the church. 
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If the congregation does not seek the fellowship and brotherhood of the world, the 
possession of the true word of God is also endangered. If the congregation then fails 
to counter such a danger to life and doctrine through instruction, admonition, 
warning, punishment, and the exercise of the church discipline commanded by God, 
and if it rather calmly watches the world's prudent actions, even if it itself begins to 
approve, justify, and favor such a sinful nature, then such practices contrary to 
Scripture actually shake divine truth, the sole principle of faith and life of a Christian 
congregation. Even if in such a congregation or community the truth may still be 
publicly present in sermons, magazines, and books, God's Word is in fact denied 
and abandoned by a congregation to the extent that it persistently tramples it 
underfoot in practice, for the love of the flesh. And even more quickly than this is the 
case with individual members of the congregation, such a congregation, if it does 
not repent, will also outwardly reject the truth, which inwardly has already become 
foreign to it and a dead letter. It will no longer tolerate a preacher who is serious 
about doctrine and practice. If she allows him to preach according to the Scriptures, 
she will not allow him to practice in the congregation according to doctrine. Soon it 
will also expect him to be completely silent about such things in which the 
congregation no longer wants to be guided by God's word, and finally it will demand 
and require that the preacher guide his teaching according to the life and the existing 
views in the congregation, instead of judging and evaluating the life of the 
congregation according to God's word, as God wills. But once the slippery slope 
contrary to the Scriptures has been trodden, once a congregation has become 
accustomed to disregarding and disregarding the Word of God in certain points, 
there is soon no enduring it. In rapid succession it will abandon one thing after 
another in practice and doctrine, and the floodgates of error will be open. When the 
old Adam has taken control of the life of the congregations, it is not long before he 
has also brought the pulpits, chairs, types, and presses into his service. A community 
need only give consequence to false, carnal practice, and it is already in the arms of 
indifferentism and rationalism, the religion of the old Adam. For although the godly 
life of Christians does not first lead to the knowledge of the truth, but rather the 
reverse, only pure preaching leads to a holy life, false doctrine, although it itself 
drives to a sinful life, all too often has its origin in carnal conduct. After all, every false 
doctrine is basically an attempt by man's ropes to gain recognition and justification 
for his position in life and in his heart, which is contrary to God's will. 
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Although, then, it is not in man's power to give himself the truthful gospel, 
because truth is a gift of God's grace, yet man has the faculty of rejecting pure 
doctrine, and Christians and Christian congregations, too, can lose the given truth 
by placing themselves again under the bondage of their flesh, which is hostile to 
God and his word. F.B. 

(Conclusion follows.) 


From Paul Henkel's life. 


In an old box in the cellar of Henkel's printing office in New Market, Virginia, 
we found, among a multitude of yellowed manuscripts, an autobiography in his own 
hand, along with many other records of Paul Henkel, one of the most remarkable 
men of the older Lutheran Church in America, a man who in his time did more than 
anyone else for the preservation of a German Lutheran Lutheranism in the East of 
our country, and whose spirit and work can be felt to this day. It is true that space 
will not permit us to print the extensive writings unabridged in these pages. However, 
what we are sharing here in excerpts are the words of old Paul Henkel himself, and 
we believe that we are doing our readers a pleasure and a service by presenting to 
them, through the publication of these records, not only the personality of the man, 
but also the circumstances in the midst of which he lived and worked, in this vivid 
form. 

In a prefatory note to his biography the author states: 

"Since | have learned from experience that such little people as | am, and in 
addition a servant of all servants, are little noticed, although they would do many 
things in this world.... ... | know well that | and my like are not thought of. Since | 
believe, according to my simplicity, that | have experienced many things in my life 
that may serve such people as | was, and in part still am, both as a lesson and as a 
consolation, and especially since one can gain the most benefit from the testimonies 
of those whom one did not know personally only after their departure, this may in 
this way perhaps be of service in the future to one or the other simple-minded person 
who can read my writing; for it will probably not come into print. | will not be so able 
in my life, and even if | should, my desire is not that the press should feel it. | give 
this news of myself here only for the purpose that men whom the Lord may lead as 
he has led me may see that after all there were such before them, as | also have 
experienced that there were such before me." 
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From the actual description of his life we now learn the following: "What can | 
help that | am not of great origin, not of nobility, not of the rich or learned, but the 
son of a poor carpenter, who never rose higher in his life than only to a captain over 
fifty, whose grandfather is said to have been the first Lutheran preacher in 
Pennsylvania. | am told he was court preacher not far from Frankfort-on-the-Main to 
a gentleman who could not stand his sermons; whether they were too hard or too 
simple-minded for the same, | cannot tell; nor will | say how learned or how far 
converted. My grandfather was Jost Henkel, and my father Jakob his eldest son; 
they were residents of this North Carolina, Rowan County, where my father married 
Barbara Dieter, and settled as a citizen at the so-called Deutschmanns Krick in said 
county. There | saw the light of this world the 15th of December 1754, was the first 
child out of ten that they begat. They were only allowed to reside there until the year 
1760; in the month of July they left the same place, fearing the savage nations that 
were murdering some of our neighbors, and settled in Berkley County, Virginia, on 
the Potomac. After the lapse of a year they moved to what is called the South Branch 
Potomac, Hampshire County. So they had given a rogue for a thief; for more than a 
year they were not there, so the trouble with the savage nations was far greater than 
it was in North Carolina, and had to live in a fort for three years. A bad exchange! 
Here they had to experience much adversity with others, and although | was still 
much too young to take part, | can still remember various things that struck me. ... 
At that time | was sent to a German school and learned to read a little German; my 
parents encouraged me to do so as much as they could and knew... . 

The following year | and my brother were sent thirty miles from home to school 
and boarded with our grandfather, namely with Jost Henkel. My grandmother kept 
me studying and praying as much as possible and gave me lessons and repeated 
the account of heaven and hell that had been given to me three or four years before 
by my mother's sister. . . . 

One evening, as | was laughing and joking around with the other children, 
Satan came to me in a dream the same night, poking at me with his horns as if he 
wanted to throw me into the abyss. | cried out to the dear Saviour and escaped. Here 
| became quite tame for a time; but as the course of the world is with all Adam's 
children, so this also held out little. 

The following year the household moved to a piece of land my father had 
bought. | soon became eleven years old, was diligently required to do all kinds of 
field work, and was sent to school in summer and winter. 
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As long as | was at school, | wanted to learn, and | let myself be praised without 
contradiction, especially by my teacher; | was as concerned about the first bench as 
many others. | was taught in my catechismo as well as my teacher understood. My 
father, who was the head of the congregation, and the only one on the Lutheran side 
who cared about the welfare of the church, became my master to a certain extent, 
and gave us children the best instruction he could, even though he was neither 
learned nor very eloquent; my mother, however, often took pains to touch our 
consciences. | remember that one Maundy Thursday evening | and my brother were 
preparing to go the next day to a party with whom we intended to partake of their 
vain nature; but the father, perceiving this, said nothing more, called us all together, 
and read the whole history of the passion of our dear Saviour from Matthew in such 
a tone that | thought he showed his devotion in a very high degree; his feeling 
seemed to me to be such that it was very striking to me. O! thought |, what must the 
dear Saviour endure for us poor people! My desire to go to the Society was 
somewhat debilitated. Besides this, we were calmly restrained by the father. But this 
too was of very short duration and soon forgotten. In spite of everything, | was not 
only a diligent boy to go to church and to listen to penetrating sermons with pleasure, 
but also a special friend of the preachers, loved the contact with the same and often 
wished to possess scholarship enough to hold my own with them in all matters, | 
also often fell to being with and to them. | still believe that if proper diligence had 
been applied to me, | would have come to know the Savior much better at that time. 

In my seventeenth year | was sent with others to several days of instruction 
and confirmed according to the custom of our church. This was also something 
special for me at one time; my conscience was stirred to a certain extent, my heart 
was softened very much, and | was well aware of the sins | had committed, but | 
lacked the conviction of my sinful, evil, and depraved nature. The preacher showed 
himself very earnestly to describe to us all public vices in their ugliness and thus 
also the punishment of sins, as was right, praised the merit of Jesus very highly, but 
such did not penetrate so deeply that it would have kept me in an honorable and 
outwardly pious way of life. But such a solemn act was by no means in vain with me; 
for it served first to keep me from many gross vices, to which human nature is 
otherwise inclined, and secondly, the teaching became quite new to me, after the 
Lord had made known to me my deep ruin and misery through the light of his Spirit; 
| remembered many things, both of which served me for teaching and comfort. 
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| had a special desire and inclination to write. | remember very well that, after 
| had been able to do a little in it, | often put up a board in the field, where | had to 
tend the cattle, and used it as a writing tablet; that | acquired rules from so many 
different hands and copied them, that my hand was completely spoiled for writing; 
for | was not with a preceptor long enough to learn his hand properly. 

In my thirteenth year | was sent to English school, where | learned to read, 
write, and do a little arithmetic, and would gladly have stayed there longer if it had 
turned out that way. My preceptor was also a man who was well educated and, as 
far as | know, had studied at Oxford University in England. Since he was able to get 
along with me particularly well, it would have been his will to give me instruction in 
everything that could have made me a scholar, and what can | do about it that it was 
not my school bag to be emblazoned with a Greek or Latin grammar, as one thinks 
is necessary if one is to be used for something in the world. 

But let me come to something else. | ran along with the world, and although | 
was sometimes delayed a little by a call from the Lord, | did not regain the lost time 
in all the hustle and bustle in which | often allowed myself to be caught up. Thus | 
had great inclination to become a preacher, and would have done anything to reach 
that stage, nor may | say that such was done for the purpose of gaining wealth and 
good days, but yet to have the honor of overcoming the various party priests from 
the Bible by scholarship, who were at the time expressing themselves. For this 
reason | read all the books that served me for instruction. 

Here | remember a particular dream | had at the time, which gave me much to 
think about. | am not one to look for dreams or anything special in them, but it will do 
me no harm and no one else any harm if | report something about it. | had a lot to 
say about my great-grandfather, that he was a Lutheran preacher, and also about 
his activities, etc. | thought | had heard the same thing from him. It seemed to me 
that | had seen him in the field and had known him immediately, and | was very 
happy to see him. He also knew me and asked me to go with him over the field. He 
asked me if | was diligent in good books, reading, and writing, and | answered that | 
was a lover of the subject, and would become much more diligent if | knew that | 
could also become a preacher; that was the only thing | desired in this world. He said 
to me, "Go with me as far as the woods bordering on the field. Then he led me to a 
very large mirror and told me to look into it with him. | followed. He asked me what | 
saw. | replied: Nothing but the form of both of us, and that | was very like him in form. 
Well, said he, | will show thee another thing-- 
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He led me a little further and showed me one of the great Nuremberg Bibles, opened 
it to me, and showed under his left hand a verse or two with the words: If you can 
read and understand this, you will become a preacher. | cannot express my 
eagerness to be able to read the verses; but to my sorrow | could not even read it, 
much less understand it; the writing seemed to me to be German, after all, and the 
lines went over the whole page almost as in the prefaces in the same Bible; but | 
could make nothing of it, and consequently | was not to become a preacher. | asked 
him if he would only explain the matter to me, and with that he disappeared without 
saying anything further. 

The following year we had trouble with the savage nations. There went out an 
order from the governor that a company from the borders of the State of Virginia 
should be sent out under the Alleghany Mountains a fortnight to roam as scouts. Each 
captain had to find six men to do this. When it came to my father's turn, | offered 
myself. | was also accepted; and what now? | went on my way with others, but not 
as Joshua's spies to the city of Jericho, but to the forest. And here we tarried in the 
forest, and most of the time in the rain. We had to lie without fire at night for fear of 
the enemy. Here we found neither kitchen nor cellar, neither dish nor plate. ... In 
August | caught a hot fever in a fort 50 miles from home, but was brought home in a 
fortnight and lay six weeks, got red dysentery on top of it, and often thought | would 
have to leave the world. . . . After the fever left me, | read several chapters in Arndt's 
Wahrem Christenthum every day, but also with little understanding. ... 

In this year | became very well acquainted with a schoolmaster who also 
preached at times and could do something in the basic languages and had studied 
theology. From him | understood one thing and another, so that | knew a little more 
about the Holy Scriptures than other people in general, and | argued very diligently 
with everyone who got involved with me, whoever he might be, and often with my 
father, especially about the election of grace, which | claimed. .. 

That same winter | made a trip to Baltimore with a merchant and was away 
from home for two months. On this trip | also had to learn something of which | was 
previously ignorant. It so happened that | had to go home at random with two others 
about 200 miles. The first day of our journey we were accused by a man of being 
highwaymen. ... Then three strong men came here; each had provided himself with 
a strong beating. Now | thought: O woe, what will that do? They inquired about our 
trade and then let us go our way in peace. ... 
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The following year | was asked by my mother's brother to hold school at his 
house, so that his children and others of the neighbourhood would be taught to read 
and write. So | made a start right after the new year. A proper school was provided 
for me. Here | had to live very withdrawn, and since | had no business anywhere 
else, | had more opportunity to think about myself. | and my uncle had often 
considered Christianity, but unfortunately too much. Curiosity and curiosity had 
driven me to take up with people who had special interests in the arts and sciences. 
... And | also believe that, if the Lord had not protected me especially for this, | 
would have become obliging with it. | discovered my intention to my uncle. He 
faithfully warned me to desist from it. Besides this, | had a special dream concerning 
the matter, which completely turned me away from it. . . . 

During this time | read Luther's preface to the Epistle to the Romans, since he 
speaks so clearly of the word law, from which | got to know myself a little better 
according to the inner nature of my heart. Here | began to think about myself in 
particular. Unfortunately, | saw my ruin, but how to get rid of it, | could not yet form 
a proper idea. During the time | was at school, | made a few samples of verse poems 
as reflections on myself. When my school broke up, | took it upon myself to give my 
schoolchildren an admonition; but unfortunately | was not only too inexperienced, 
but also much too stupid and shy. 

That same summer | was to myself. My father had bought me a small 
plantation 40 miles from his home in the mountains. There he kept his cattle during 
the summer; | had several pieces of horses and cattle myself. ... So | spent my time 
traveling back and forth as my business required. With my grandfather Jost Henkel 
| always had to travel through; so this gave me the opportunity to become 
acquainted with Elisabeth Nagli, who had stayed with my grandfather at that time. 
..... [then also took the said Elisabeth as my wife the following November 20. 

But who should think that | have spent this summer in the diligent reading of 
the Scriptures and contemplation of them, also in diligent prayer, since the winter 
before | had perceived the draws of God in some measure? Yes, so it should have 
been fair; but far from it. As soon as my school attendance was over, all was 
forgotten. Some of my schoolfellows enlisted as soldiers. Just then the quarrel 
between America and England began. As one troop departed, | with others gave 
escort 12 miles. .. . ...but | was too little to go as a common soldier... 
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In the beginning of November 1776 | had to attend a general muster 40 miles 
from my father. Soon after | entered matrimony, as before mentioned. | soon found 
difficulty in housekeeping. ... It was at that time that all men, young and old, were 
sought out to lay hands on the American plow, that is, to contend against England. 
Whether | was inclined to do so, | found it was of little use to me for the present. 
Soon | was taken with this thought, that | might be occupied in military matters, and 
also thereby build up my little field beside my business, which | had carried on by 
day labourers, and also provide my neighbours on Sundays with the services of a 
preacher, reading a sermon both in English and German. By this practice the little 
spark was dug out of the ashes, which had been hidden for so long and had soon 
been extinguished or died. What contributed much to this was that my father was 
called to his eternal home at this time, who had often spoken of the sorrowful time 
that was befalling our Occident through the war. But his death was a great 
advantage to me, for first of all | believed that | had put too much trust in him and 
had forgotten my true heavenly father; secondly, his speeches on his deathbed were 
the best sermons in the whole world. His foreknowledge that he would pass out of 
time with his sickness, and the testimony he often bore to his confidence in God 
through the death of Jesus, that he was assured that he had a reconciled God 
through him, his willingness and cheerfulness to pass out of time, made a great 
impression on my mind when | heard him say to a neighbor: "| know and am sure 
that this is my last sickness, that | shall pass through it into eternal health; | have not 
the least fear of death, because | know that the death of JEsu is my eternal life." ... 
He gained the victory the 14th of Hornung 1779, leaving my mother a widow with 
seven children still with her, most of whom were incapable of helping her anything, 
much less providing for themselves. | and my eldest sister were married and my 
brother Moses married the following year. 

My father's departure was always very striking to me. | often thought | would 
give the whole world to bring him back. | had no pleasure anywhere or in anything. 
The whole world seemed too narrow for me. | often tried to relax with company, but 
| found that the restlessness of the soul cannot be relieved with vain or earthly things. 
| became very diligent in hidden prayer. Various coincidences met me during that 
time, which attacked me severely, but which later became a blessing to me. 

A strange circumstance occurred at that time. A young man of single marital 
status had his home with me, who had spent some years in the 
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He had been in the service of a warrior's servant, and since he had already had a 
miserable education, his morals were all the more corrupt. This poor man often 
caused me trouble because he was so careless about everything that was necessary 
to know to become blessed. One day he went into the woods to look for his horse, 
took our dog with him, and settled down in a place near a high bank behind some 
folded wood, to lie in wait for deer, which at times ran into the brook to drink a strong- 
smelling water. The wind blew a scrawny tree over and knocked it down over the 
bank into the stream, and it was not found till seven days later, when the birds had 
pecked out its eyes and it was full of worms.... This was a new school to me, from 
which | had to consider the insignificance of man. O, | often thought, how it might be 
with the wretched! Everything contributed to increase the restlessness of my soul. ... 

When my father's estate was divided among us, one of the large Nuremberg 
Bibles fell to me. There | read the description of the four evangelists, Luther's 
curriculum vitae, and again the Epistle to the Romans with Luther's preface. All this 
came to life in me anew. Oh, | thought, | also call myself a Lutheran, but | lack the 
spirit, the faith, and the life of such a man. Why is it that | cannot also become a 
righteous Christian? 

| began to become more serious, to be a better Christian. | made many good 
resolutions for myself and designed the path myself that would lead me to life. | also 
just began to work, to carry out my construction according to my plan. | began my 
journey, as | thought, - but so many difficulties were found, of which | had not thought, 
which would soon have deterred me, if a stronger hand had not preserved me. | was 
still connected with the world, had a strong inclination to warfare. | already had 
something to manage in military matters, and they sought to move me up a little 
higher every day. 

During this time | was visited by my brother Moses, who had recently been 
somewhat awakened by a Methodist preacher, and discovered to me his disposition, 
which | partly liked, but also partly disliked. We were not of one mind. He had some 
writings that had recently been edited by Methodists; he held these in higher esteem 
than others that contained the same truths, and |, as a legal Lutheran, could not 
agree with this. 

In that same late year | heard a Methodist preacher for the first time. | liked his 
sermon moderately; | could not judge otherwise than that everything the man taught 
was truth. | was told that he was a tailor of his profession and understood nothing 
but common English. Seemed a little strange to me, but would have been more so if 
| had not known that many of the Anabaptists 
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are also such preachers. This made me think about myself even more. Well, | thought, 
if such people can be useful, then so can I. | want to be diligent in my reading and remind 
the listeners to pay attention. But | did not fully believe that | would ever come to the 
service myself. 

The winter that followed was the hardest | have experienced in my life. The people 
had the smallpox. | made it a point to visit them. There were also many other sick people 
whom | visited. In this duty | also had to be tested. For when | once visited a sick woman 
and had slept nothing all night, but had sat in front of the fire in a very cold hut in the 
cruel cold and had travelled fourteen miles to the house .... . it required all day before | 
got home;. ... all the fire and blankets could not warm me, and the next day | had to keep 
the bed. ... 

That same winter | read much in the Bible, and it served especially to enlarge my 
knowledge, and through it | grew very fond of the Bible." 

(To be continued.) 


(Submitted.) 
Our position on symbols and scripture. 


(Presented in aphorisms after Walther's essays in volumes I-IV of the "Lehre und Wehre" by P. Aug, Schuesstler). 


1. The full content of divine revelation is not laid down in our symbols. 

2. Our symbols are not to be regarded as a rule of faith to which everyone, 
because they are set by the Church, must submit. 

3. We do not ascribe to symbols any kind of 8eotrveuoTia, divinity and canonicity. 

4. Only the writers of the "Scriptura sacra" enjoyed the immediate illumination of 
the Holy Spirit. 

5. Only the "sancti Dei homines" have had the privilege of not being able to err in 
matters concerning the salvation of men. 

6. The sacred Scriptures are inspired by the Holy Spirit according to content and 
form, except for the slightest xepaia. 

7. We attribute to Holy Scripture alone that fullness of content by virtue of which 
every saying of Scripture is an inexhaustible source of divine thought, and that perfect 
adequate expression by virtue of which every word, every conception of a word, and 
every turn of phrase therein is of such a nature that the more these things are urged on, 
the more mysteries of divine wisdom and divine will are revealed to the student of 
Scripture. Our Synod, however, denies all this to the symbols just as decidedly. 
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8. we do not despise the development of symbolic knowledge on the basis of 
sacred Scripture. 

9. Our symbols bind the conscience of a Christian only in so far and in so far as 
they agree with the written word of God and profess the same. 

10 We do not make the symbols in themselves a standard for interpreting 
Scripture, and we do not want to limit research in Scripture in any way by means of the 
symbols. 

11.The symbols are not the supreme standard of the Word of God. 

12 Our opinion, then, is not at all that a Lutheran must interpret Scripture 
according to the symbols, because these, as the confession of the true Church, are to 
be recognized by everyone as the standard of Scripture interpretation, but rather that a 
teacher can be regarded as a minister of our Church only so long as he sees himself 
bound not to depart from the teaching of our Church in his interpretation of Scripture, 
namely, because he is convinced of the truth, Scripturality, and divinity of the same. 

We are firmly convinced that the doctrine of the Church and of the ministry, 
in so far as it has found its determinations in symbols (in contrast to the Roman 
opposition), is also according to the word of God, and we recognize the symbols also in 
this piece, as in all others of which they deal, as our norma docendi. (IV, 63.) 

We hold fast to the "Formal Principle of the Protestant Reformation. And this 
is: The Scriptures are the only rule and guide and judge in all questions, what is true and 
right, what is error and sin, and follow them in all their consequences. 

15. The symbols of our church are: 

A. Testimony and explanation of the faith, how at any time the Holy 
Scriptures were understood and interpreted in controversial articles in the 
Church of God by those then living, and how the same repugnant doctrine 
was rejected and condemned. 

B. Witnesses to what form after the apostles’ time and in what places such 
teaching of the prophets and apostles was received. 

C. You have the purpose: 

a. That the truth may be kept the more clearly and distinctly, and may be 
distinguished from all error, and not be hid and concealed under 
common words; 

b. That it may be a public and certain testimony, not only among those 
now living, but also among our descendants, what the unanimous 
opinion and judgment of our church is and should remain concerning 
the articles in dispute. 

c. Also: so that those who do not want to be bound to a certain form of 
pure doctrine may not have everything free and open to them. 
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16. With the quatenus one makes indication of one's dissensus, with the quia one 
gives one's assensus to the symbols. 


17. The writing is norma normans, the symbol norma normata. 

18. "To the same Christian and in God's word well-founded Augsburg 
Confession we confess again herewith from the bottom of our heart, remain with the 
same simple, bright and pure mind, as such the words bring with them (quam verba 


ipsa monstrant), and consider the said Confession to be a purely Christian symbolum, 
by which at this time true Christians are to be found next to God's word, . . and it is 
not our intention, neither in these nor in other writings, to deviate in the least (vel 


transversum, ut ajunt, unguem, that is, a transverse finger's breadth) from the much- 
thought Confession." (Concordia formula.) 

19. "No Lutheran has ever been committed to the symbols in the sense of 
holding the interpretation of a passage of the Bible as found in the symbols to be the 
one perfectly corresponding to the meaning of the Holy Spirit in that very passage." 
(Walther, "Doctrine and Defense," |, 225.) 

20. "If it be true that all systems of human wisdom lie like broken keys before 
the gate of truth: yet it is equally true that the ecclesiastical ‘analogia fidei,’ drawn from 
the Word which is truth, is the right key, long lost, but now recovered, which, though 
tarnished by the grate, will yet more easily close the old, well-known lock, than all the 
daintier new keys, but made after a false model." ("Lehre und Wehre" Il, 2.) 

21. The Unaltered Augsburg Confession is the Magna Charta of our church. 


22. The Unaltered Augsburg Confession of 1530 is the pure and faithful 
expression of the teaching of Holy Scripture. - 


Miscellany. 


Extrabiblical evidence for the Bible. Again, an interesting discovery has 
been made in the ancient land of the Pharaohs. Fellahs, who were digging for mar! 
near an Egyptian village, came across a number of old wooden boxes in the soil, 
which had alabaster seals and were filled with hundreds of closely written clay plates. 
The largest part of these, two hundred pieces, was acquired by Commerzienrath J. 
Simon and donated to the Berlin museums. Recently, the first part of these 
documents has been published. As a result of these excavations, the Book of Joshua 
and the Book of Judges are now being 
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The most valuable confirmation of the struggles of the people of Israel is the rich 
correspondence of two pharaohs with Asiatic kings and Egyptian vassals and 
officials in Palestine, Syria, and Phoenicia. The Hebrews are therein Habirri, 
Jerusalem is called Ursalimma, just as in the later inscriptions of Sanherib. Many 
places mentioned in the Bible occur frequently in it. - Again and again the statements 
of the Holy Scriptures, with which some scholars and unscholars so often make fun, 
are confirmed. 

Papally forbidden books. The present pope has revised the index of books 
forbidden in his kingdom. The decrees concerning the Bible read: "5. The use of the 
editions of the original text and of the ancient Catholic translations, even of the 
Oriental Church, published by non-Catholic writers, whoever they may be, and 
although they appear faithful and reliable, is permitted only to those who are 
engaged in theological or biblical studies, provided that they do not attack the 
dogmas of the Catholic faith, either in the prefaces or in the notes. (6) In like manner 
and under like conditions are authorized the other translations of the Holy Bible, 
edited and published by non-Catholic writers, whether in Latin or in some other 
vernacular not in common use. 7. Since it is clear that, if Bibles in the vernacular are 
allowed to be used without distinction, more harm than good will result from it, 
because of the imprudence of men" (for the kingdom of the pope) “all translations 
into vernacular languages, even those published by Catholics, are absolutely 
forbidden, unless they have been approved by the pope, are absolutely forbidden, 
unless they are approved by the Papal See or published under the supervision of 
the bishops, with annotations from the Fathers of the Church and learned Catholic 
writers" (So that readers do not understand the words of Scripture as they read, but 
as the pope and his accomplices twist them). "8. Furthermore, all translations of the 
sacred books by non-Catholic writers, whatever they may be, in any (living) 
vernacular language, are still forbidden, especially those published by the Bible 
Societies, which have been condemned more than once by the Roman Pontiffs, for 
in the publications of these books the very salutary precepts of the Church on this 
point have been thoroughly neglected. Nevertheless, the use of these translations is 
permitted to those who are engaged in theological and biblical studies, provided that 
they do not attack the dogmas of the Catholic faith, either in the prefaces or in the 
notes. 47. (47) Anyone who, without the permission of the apostolic see, knowingly 
reads books condemned by apostolic command, anyone who preserves these 
books, prints them, or in any way defends them, ipso facto incurs the penalty of the 
special prerogative of the Roman Pontiff. 
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The bishop of the ecclesiastical district shall have the right of excommunication. (48) 
Those who print or cause to be printed without the permission of the bishop of the 
parish, whether books of Sacred Scripture or annotations or commentaries on these 
books, incur ipso facto ecclesiastical excommunication. You see, the pope 
consistently treats the Bible as a dangerous book. And so it is. The Bible is and 
remains the greatest danger to the papacy. Wherever the Bible is read, God still 
opens people's eyes so that they recognize the deceit of Pabstism. In order to 
prevent this as much as possible, the pope inculcates that the Bible, even if its use 
is permitted under certain circumstances, is to be understood only according to the 
interpretation of the pabstical church. In this way the pope believes he can keep the 
Bible somewhat under control. - Also forbidden are "books or writings which report 
new apparitions, revelations, visions, prophecies, new miracles, or recommend new 
devotions, even if under the pretext that they are private devotions, if they are 
published without the permission of the ecclesiastical superiors. Consequently the 
pope permits only such miracles, visions, etc., as confirm the lie of the papacy. 
F. P. 

A noteworthy judgment. Under this heading, a local newspaper publishes a 
passage from a pastoral letter by the North German General Superintendent Dr. 
Ruperti, former pastor of St. Matthew's Church in New York. Since he speaks out 
about the much-discussed involvement of pastors in the so-called solution of the 
social question, this judgment may also be communicated here. Dr. Ruperti writes: 
"Certainly, in his office, the pastor is bound by conscience to all the needs of body 
and soul that he sees. He is a born friend and advisor, helper and comforter in his 
congregation. But this is not enough for the modern Socialists. The pastors are 
supposed to do great politics, to agitate for a new order of taxes, suffrage, etc., to 
take sides for a special class. My brethren, | see in this activity a great danger for 
our church. We pastors lack the time, the strength, and the right for such socialistic 
activity; time, for it belongs to the word of the cross of Christ, and the days are too 
short if we wanted to accomplish all that is bound to our conscience in order to be 
good shepherds of Christ's flock. It is much easier to write about political things in 
public papers and talk in meetings than to pursue and seek the lost with untiring 
patience and love. We have no strength either. To speak and write, perhaps, and 
we even see the repulsive picture of inexperienced candidates and pastors green in 
office posing as reformers and socialist saviors. But to be a competent theologian 
and pastor requires so much of a man's strength that it is impossible for him to be a 
conscientious and judgmental pastor at the same time. 
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can be a capable politician, which also takes all the power. - Nor have we any right 
to do so. The pastor should not be concerned about one class, but about every 
member of his congregation, no matter to which class he belongs; he can do nothing 
more foolish than to become a party man; he belongs to the whole congregation. 
May the Lord give us the right wisdom, that all temptations to such drivings may not 
hinder us in faithful, untiring, self-sacrificing, full devotion to our office, which requires 
whole men, and the employment of full strength. " Fads 


Literature. 


The Right Distinction of Law and Gospel. 39 Evening Lectures by Dr. C. F. W. 


Walther. From his estate. St. Louis, Mo. Concordia Publishing House. 1897. v 


and 401 pp. Price . $1.50. 

These lectures are based on 25 theses. In the first four theses it is stated that the 
whole of Scripture, according to its doctrinal content, is divided into law and gospel, and 
that the distinction between the two belongs to the essence of a pure teacher, is the 
highest Christian and theological art, and is the key to understanding Scripture. In Theses 
5-25, the proper distinction between law and gospel is practically demonstrated in such a 
way that the most feasible mixtures of law and gospel are named and discussed in detail. 
In order to point out the rich content of this writing, we give the main content of the theses 
here. Law and gospel are mixed up 1. when, as the papists, Socinians, and rationalists 
do, Christ is made a new Moses or lawgiver, and the gospel is thus made a doctrine of 
works, while, on the contrary, as the papists do, those are condemned and cursed who 
teach the gospel as a message of the free grace of God in Christ; 2. when the law is not 
preached in all its severity, nor the gospel in all its sweetness, but the gospel is mixed with 
the gospel in the law, and the law in the gospel; 3. when the gospel is first preached, and 
then the gospel is preached, and then the gospel is preached in the sweetness of the 
gospel. When the gospel is preached first, and then the law; first sanctification, and then 
justification; first faith, and then repentance; first good works, and then grace; 4. When the 
law is preached to those already terrified of their sins, or the gospel to those secure in 
sins; 5. 5. When sinners who are smitten and terrified by the law, instead of being directed 
to Word and Sacrament, are instructed to obtain the state of grace by praying and 
struggling, that is, to pray and struggle until they feel that God has pardoned them. 6. 6. 
When faith is preached either as if the deadly keeping of it, even in spite of mortal sins, 
justified and saved them in the sight of God, or as if faith justified and saved them for the 
love and regeneration which it worketh; 7. When the gospel is only used to comfort them 
that repent through the law, not for fear of God's wrath and punishment, but for the love of 
God; 8. 8. When therefore it is taught, as if repentance were a cause of remission of sins, 
beside faith; 9. When faith is required, as if a man might give it to himself, or yet contribute 
to it, instead of seeking to preach it into the heart by the presentation of the evangelical 
promises themselves; 10. When faith is required as a condition of justification and 
salvation, as if a man were justified and saved before God, not only by faith, but also 
because of faith, for faith's sake, and in respect of faith; 11. When the gospel is made a 
sermon of repentance; 12. When preaching as if the putting away of certain vices, and the 
practice of certain works and virtues, were already a true conversion; 13. When believers 
are described as they are not all, and not always, both as to strength of faith, and as to 
feeling and faith. 
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14. describing the general ruin of men as if even the true believers lived in prevailing and 
wanton sins; 15. preaching as if certain sins were not in themselves damnable, but in 
themselves venial; 16. When one binds blessedness to communion with the visible 
orthodox church, and denies blessedness to every one who errs in any article of faith; 17. 
When one teaches that the sacraments work ex opere operato to effect salvation; 18. 18. 
making a false distinction between revival and conversion, and confounding not being 
able to believe with not being allowed to believe; 19. endeavoring to induce the unborn to 
put away sins and do good works, and thus to make them pious, by the demands, or 
threats, or promises of the law; but, instead of exhorting the born-again evangelically, 
endeavoring to coerce them to do good by legal precepts; 20. When one describes the 
unpardonable sin in the Holy Spirit as if the same were unpardonable because of its 
greatness; 21. When one does not let the gospel in general prevail in his teaching. What 
is discussed in these theses is not new to any of us who have received our theological 
education in the orthodox American Lutheran Church; rather, all the propositions seem to 
us to be self-evident, everyday truths. The danger for us now lies in the fact that, according 
to the old empirical saying usitata vilescunt, we consider what has been presented here to 
be little wisdom, while it is in fact the highest knowledge that a Christian and theologian 
can attain here on earth. If modern theologians would cease their problem-hunting and 
instead study the proper separation of law and gospel, a great change for the better in the 
church of our time would be the result. As far as we are concerned, if the knowledge of 
truth and true theology are to remain with us, we must not grow weary in the study of 
these truths. We can hardly imagine that every pastor or teacher among us should not 
eagerly reach for this book, in which a master in theology teaches the practical separation 
of law and gospel. As to form and expression, it must be remembered that what is here 
given is the stenographic transcript of oral, free speech. If now and then the expression 
is not as adequate as it would have been in a script intended for print, the whole bears 
the stamp of freshness and liveliness that is characteristic of oral speech. 
F.P. 


1. "Hitherto." Concise history of the Missouri Synod. By A. L. Grabner. In the 
jubilee year 1897. 23 pp. Large octavo. Price: 3 cents. 
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Century of Sound Lutheranism in America. A Brief Sketch of 
the History of the Missouri Synod. By A. L. Graebner. 30 pp. Small octavo. Price: 3 
cents. 

3. "I believe, therefore | speak." A brief exposition of the doctrinal position of 
the Missouri Synod. By F. Pieper. In the Jubilee Year, 1897. 20 pp. Large 
octavo. Price: 3 cents. 

4. Brief History of the German Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and 
Other States, in Question and Answer for Children's Worship. By Ferdinand 
Sievers. Rundschau Publishing Co. 1897. 24 pp. Duodec. Price: 3 cents. 

5. Festive Catechesis for the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, Dedicated to Their Children by Adolf 
Biewend. Printed and published by the Martin Luther Orphanage, West 
Roxbury, Mass. 1897. 8 pp. Small octavo. Price: 3 cents. 

These are all jubilee writings. No. 1 and 2 offer a short history of the Missouri Synod; 


No. 3 briefly presents the doctrine of the Missouri Synod in contrast to the main errors of 
the time. Also No. 4 and 5 ryer- 
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The children are warmly welcomed by pastors and teachers, insofar as they compile the 
material to be treated catechetically or narratively. What the children do not understand is 
explained to them, as is done with the catechism. If there is too much of a push in No. 4, 
then one leaves out what seems unnecessary or inappropriate. As to the matter in hand, it 
should be noted that for our children the main dates of Synodal history are at least as 
important as, for example, the history of the United States. E2P: 


Inspiration of the Scriptures. By E. F. Dornfeld, pastor of the Peace Lutheran 


Church at Kenosha, Wis. Milwaukee, Wis. Northwestern Publishing House. 
1897. 121 pp. Small octavo. Price: 15 cents. 

A diligent conference work on the following theses: "I. Thesis. By the inspiration of 
Scripture we understand that the whole of Holy Scripture, in all its parts, down to every 
single word, was given by God, or the Holy Spirit, to the holy writers of the old and new 
covenants as infallible divine truth, for our eternal salvation. Thesis Il. A false doctrine of 
inspiration is highly dangerous, both for the life of faith of the individual Christian and for 
the doctrinal position of a whole church, and is tantamount to the first step toward revealed 
paganism. Third Thesis. We Lutherans should just now diligently pursue the Scriptural 
doctrine of inspiration and fortify ourselves in it, so that we may be able to hold our own 
against the fierce onslaught of the sects." This work is especially to be welcomed because 
it goes into many details and shows the practical importance of the right doctrine of 
inspiration. FR: 
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I. America. 


Episcopal constitution coveted for Lutheran church. The "Gemeindeblatt" writes: Under 
the title "Attempt at a Proof that the Episcopal Constitution is the only legitimate one for the 
Church in general, and the only adequate one for the Lutheran Church in particular," a 
pastor of the lowa Synod, named Striker, has sent out a paper in pamphlet form, which he 
delivered on the subject indicated in the heading, at St. John's English Lutheran Church, 
Philadelphia, May 5 and 6, 1896. He himself calls his work an "attempt." However, he could 
have just as confidently written: "Unsuccessful attempt at a proof," etc.; for | have seldom 
seen a more miserable work of fiction, based on nothing but unproven assertions. In 
addition, this lecture reveals such a haughty dismissal of Luther and his work of reformation, 
such a complete misjudgment of the evangelical spirit of the same, that the "spirituality" of 
Pastor Sturmer, who self-confidently signs himself: "Member of the ‘spiritual’ ministry of the 
lowa Synod," has certainly become very questionable to us. | have no doubt, however, that 
many an honest member of the "spiritual ministry of the lowa Synod" has had the blush of 
shame rise to his face on reading this pamphlet, when he has read what else this Pastor 
StUrmer accomplishes in his work of machination; how he does not deprive himself of 
calling the God-blessed work of the Lutheran Church Reformation a "self-help, a revolution, 
and violent upheaval"; how he 
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Luther is portrayed as a dishonest man who understood the doctrine of the general 
priesthood of the faithful in a completely different sense than the old church, namely: "That 
he might derive from his view the right of reformation and self-help in matters of the church 
and personal faith." Truly, Mr. Pastor Sturmer is such a Lutheran pastor as the pope could 
not wish for better. He has in his head the unity of the papacy, which is imposing to the 
eyes of men. He would like to belong to such an outwardly unified church, and because 
the Lutheran Church, especially the Lutheran Free Church, does not present this picture, 
but is rather fragmented into many small synods and synods, both here and in Germany, 
there is no longer a Lutheran Church for him; that is why the expression "our dear 
Evangelical Lutheran Church" is an intrinsically untrue phrase for him; that is why he 
speaks of "the miserable deformity of the Free Churches. The only salvation by which "the 
miserable deformity of the Free Churches" can disappear again, and by which a Lutheran 
Church, according to Rev. Sturmer's view, can arise again, lies for him in the erection of 
the episcopate. The whole way of our synodal system is an abomination to him. Imposing 
episcopal ordinations, church-regimental decisions about doctrine and life from above, 
from the bishop, beyond whose decision no appeal is permissible (for otherwise the 
institution of the episcopate would not show any practical progress in StUrmer's sense), 
these are the ideals he has in mind. In their favor, not only are all kinds of untrue and 
unproven assertions made - as, for example, that the diversity of the constitution in the 
Lutheran Church is to blame for the apostasy of many, especially Swedish Lutheran 
congregations to the Anglican Church - but in their favor Luther and the whole Reformation 
must also be reviled. In this lecture, Pastor StUrmer shows so little understanding for what 
is actually a Lutheran characteristic; on the other hand, he makes so little secret of his 
dislike for "the wretched deformity of the Free Churches" that he can only be advised to 
resign his "membership of the spiritual ministry of the lowa Synod, which, after all, is also 
a Free Church, and instead to be accepted as soon as possible into the undoubtedly more 
spiritual fellowship of the Anglican Church, or what would be most suitable for him, 
because there he would find his ideal most perfectly expressed, into the highly spiritual 
fellowship of the Papacy. But if there is still hope for Pastor StUrmer that he will be able to 
climb down from his high horse, | wish him God's grace to do so. | also wish him that he 
will once again learn thoroughly, with all humility, the main part of the office of the keys, 
so that he will attain a different, more correct view also in the constitutional question, which 
has still caused us other Lutherans very little pain, and seriously lament his present 
attempt as a quite unfortunate one. But we, as our Saviour for our sake bore the then quite 
miserable deformity of the cross, will also bear the "miserable deformity" of His Church on 
earth with patience and rejoice, if only we are rightly united in pure doctrine and right faith 
in the Bishop of our souls, JESUS Christ, highly praised for ever. Amen. 

German and English pastors in the Pittsburg - Synod. The "Herald" writes: The Pittsburg 
Synod consists for the most part of English pastors and English congregations. For the 
German brethren this relationship is in many respects unfortunate, since they can hardly 
get a word in edgewise and often do not even get their rights. With such a mis 
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Because of the language relationship, all kinds of friction are almost unavoidable. Some 
of the German brethren believe that the easiest way to solve the difficulty is for the 
German pastors and congregations to form a special German synod among themselves. 
A movement to this end is at present in progress. Perhaps a simpler solution to the 
difficulty might be found in forming a German conference within the Synod. Our New York 
Ministry, for example, is predominantly German, and yet a good number of English 
pastors and congregations belong to it, but now form among themselves an English 
Conference. In the Pennsylvanian Ministry the Germans have for years joined together to 
form a German Conference. The brethren of the Pittsburgh Synod have otherwise so 
many interests in common, that, as it seems to us, a separation on account of languages 
would be to be regretted. 

The local "Theologische Zeitschrift" of the Unirten writes about the disputes among 
the Baptists: "According to a series of articles written by outstanding preachers of the 
Baptist church, a significant change is also taking place in this group of churches, which 
seems to threaten to divide them into two parties. It is true that it is not a question of the 
peculiarities of Baptism, and in this respect one could reassure oneself with the 
consideration that differences which are not of a fundamental nature do not make a 
separation necessary. This is the view of E. B. Hulbert, who belongs to the theological 
faculty of Chicago University and is regarded as one of the conservative Baptists. He 
says: The new world of thought in which we live has thoroughly stirred some of our Baptist 
brethren. It has not merely changed their points of view, given them a new centre of 
observation, but has transformed almost the whole substance of their thought. They no 
longer look at things as they did before. The mere change of outlook has passed into a 
thorough transformation. They themselves are often unable to explain the course of this 
change. It was not the conscious, deliberate abandonment of old ideas, but rather an 
unconscious passing over into a new world in which the old ideas cannot live’. This is now 
shown in detail, and finally warned against the two directions fighting out their 
antagonisms. They should, and could, get along with each other, but freely discuss and 
openly debate their views. In this case no mischief, but good, would arise from the whole 
controversy. A Dr. Jackson now counters this judgment straightforwardly. Not Frieder’, he 
writes, 'but a sword’. The gulf between the two directions can no longer be closed. It was 
not the Bible, but quite different influences, which had brought about this transformation 
of thought, and therefore it was imperative to fight these new ideas." So much for the 
"Magazine." The state of affairs among American Baptists is this: In spite of the 
enthusiasm which has had its being among them, there are still a number of people who 
believe the Holy Scriptures to be the Word of God. This belief, however, is threatened by 
theological "science," which has also broken in among the Baptists. Hence the 
"movements." There is little prospect that the better elements among Baptists will prevail, 
as the "battle" on the whole is lukewarm. Open deniers of the inspiration of Scripture are 
for the most part still treated as "dear brethren." F. P. 

Our Christian Youth and their Lectures. The "Gemeindeblatt" reports from Wisconsin: 
"A number of books in the library of a state school in Marathon Co, Wis. which must be of 
the most pernicious influence to the youth, 
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were confiscated by the respective county school superintendent. Most of the books were 
American stories of robbers and other criminals, and descriptions of vices, which were 
read most eagerly by the pupils. Such dangerous books may still be found in many a 
school library where there is no conscientious supervision, and many a child's heart may 
be led by them into the path of hedonism, vice and crime. - Sometimes pupils of the state 
schools give school library books to children who do not attend the state schools to read. 
May Christian parents be careful what their children read." So much for the "parish 
bulletin." The undersigned recently had a conversation with the president of an English- 
American educational institution. The latter pointed out the difficulties which one has in his 
circles in cultivating and maintaining a strict church spirit in the growing generation. One 
of the main causes was that the English-speaking youth mostly read writings of an 
indifferentist or anti-church character. Probably the situation among the German 
Lutherans is far more favorable, especially in consequence of the cultivation of parochial 
schools. Without a doubt, things are better among us in this respect. But constant vigilance 
is absolutely necessary here as well. There should hardly be a lack of suitable writings 
that we can give to our youth. F.P. 

State legislation relating to the taxation of church property. 

We have already reported that a bill concerning the taxation of church property is before 
the Wisconsin State Legislature. The "Gemeindeblatt" now further reports the following: 
"A bill to tax church property in Wisconsin valued at over $15,000 was recently voted down 
in the legislature in Madison. Madison. Another bill to tax church property in excess of 
$25,000 meets the same fate. In regard to school buildings owned by churches, Judge 
Criswell in Venango Co., Pa. recently ruled that schools owned by churches were not 
church property and therefore subject to taxation. In Pittsburg, however, Judge Collier 
ruled that parochial schools were exempt from taxation because they were charitable 
institutions maintained by voluntary contributions. These two decisions are so far apart 
that an irrevocable decision by the state would be necessary." In most states, school 
buildings owned by municipalities are probably tax exempt because they serve 
"educational purposes." F. P. 

Art as the Savior of Mankind. The "Association of Western Drawing Teachers" recently 
met in St. Louis. On this occasion the Federal Labor Commissioner Carroll D. Wright gave 
a lecture on the subject: "The Relations of Art to Social Welfare," but did not stop at "social. 
Welfare" but also moved on to the field of religion. According to a report in a local 
newspaper, Mr. Wright said: "Like (the well-known German art historian) introduces his 
‘History of Art’ with the following words: A talent for any art is rare; but almost everyone 
has it in his power to cultivate a taste for art. Only this cultivation must take place with the 
necessary seriousness. The more things you learn to know and understand, the fuller and 
richer will be the pleasures of life for you'. This last sentence contains the quintessence of 
all that can be said about the relations of art to social welfare. By welfare we understand 
a state which grants happiness or leads us to happiness. Physical and spiritual welfare 
are inseparable. Social welfare must therefore mean a state of life, 
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We must be able to find the best way of living in society, the best way of socializing with 
our fellow men. The striving of men must be not only to enjoy pure recreation and pleasure 
for themselves, but also to make the purest and highest pleasures accessible to those with 
whom we associate. In other words, social well-being means social morality, and this can 
be attained only through the practice of the purest ethics. For ethics comprises the laws 
of 'right-life'. Thus the relation of art to social welfare resolves itself at one into the simple 
question: Does art, in any of its forms, promote ethical conduct? Does it promote that 
moral state which is essential to happy relations in society? Does it awaken dormant 
possibilities? Does it promote intellectual activity? Does it bring to the consciousness of 
the members of society that deep, true, religious life which, after all, more than anything 
else, constitutes true happiness, teaching us love for our neighbor, making all sacrifices 
easy, stimulating the soul to the most sublime contemplation of creative power; in a word, 
does art make us true men? " These thoughts the speaker then elaborated, concluding 
with the words, "Art raises us to nobler things, art brings us nearer to God." - Our good 
labor commissioner, like all art enthusiasts of his kind, forgets one thing: sin. If art cannot 
blot out man's sin before God, neither can it bring man nearer to God; and all art-lovers, if 
they would otherwise come to God, must cleave to the one Saviour of all men, who said, 
"lam the way, and the truth, and the life; no man cometh unto the Father, but by me," 
John 14:6. Fae: 


II. Abroad. 


A New Creed. The "Christian World," a newspaper which vigorously competes with 
Luthard's "General Evangelical Lutheran Church Newspaper" and has found acceptance 
in thousands of Christian families in Germany, although it is published by followers of the 
Ritschl School and is edited entirely in the spirit of this neo-rationalist direction, brings in 
one of its supplements, the so-called "Hefte zur Christlichen Welt," the following work of 
art as a new Christian confession of faith corresponding to the theological views of today: 
"| believe in God, the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth, - and in Jesus Christ 
our Lord, who was born a Son of David according to the flesh, and powerfully manifested 
a Son of God according to the Spirit, who has proclaimed to us out of the fullness of divine 
revelation the word of love, and has sealed its sanctifying truth with death on the cross. | 
believe in the Holy Spirit, whom God has poured out upon us abundantly through Jesus 
Christ, in the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, the forgiveness of sins for love's sake, the 
redemption from all evil, and the immortality of the soul in God. Amen." That is plain 
enough spoken. Even a simple-minded Christian can see the old, stale rationalism in these 
sentences put together. Christ is no longer acknowledged as the eternal Son of God, His 
supernatural birth from the Virgin Mary, His work of redemption, His resurrection, His 
ascension, - all are denied. He is only a teacher who once lived and taught love and virtue, 
then died a martyr, but was not resurrected. And in the third article, the Bible's central 
doctrine of justification by grace for Christ's sake is denied by 
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eliminated faith and denied the resurrection of the flesh. Of course, the other expressions 
are not understood in the scriptural sense either. The whole new symbolism amounts to 
the old rationalistic triad: God, virtue, and immortality. LF. 

The English State Church and Rome. The flirting of the dignitaries in the Anglican 
Church with the Roman continues always, and possibly increases. Some time ago Pope 
Leo XIII had declared in a missive that the ordination of Episcopalians to the priesthood 
could not be regarded as valid. To this the highly respected English Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York replied in a public letter: "We acknowledge that the things which our 
brother (!) Leo XIII has written from time to time in other letters are often very warm (!) 
and always written with benevolence (!). The difference and debate between us and him 
arises from a different interpretation of the same Gospel in which we all believe (!). We 
also declare with pleasure that in his person there is much that deserves love and respect. 
But that error, rooted in the Roman confession, of substituting the visible head for the 
invisible, will deprive his good words of a fruit of peace." Only a double explanation of 
these words is possible. Either the archbishops have wished to flatter their "brother"-thus 
they themselves now take for themselves the name by which Luther often called their 
ancestors ("the Antichrist's cousins"). And then they have disgracefully denied it out of 
complacency. Or else, and this is perhaps the more probable, they meant their declaration 
seriously. But then they prove that they have lost all knowledge of the gospel, and that 
they have long since sunk back into the darkness of the papacy, even if they are still 
outwardly separated from the Roman church. Then the last points of difference will be 
eliminated without much effort, and the High Church party will find itself outwardly where 
it has long belonged inwardly, in the camp of Rome. 

LF 

Darwinism in the English State Church. Some time ago the English Church Congress 
met in Shrewsbury, the birthplace of Charles Darwin. This ecclesiastical assembly could 
not deny itself an honourable mention to the memory of the famous English naturalist. 
When the mayor of the town had delivered a welcome address, the chairman, the Bishop 
of Litchfield, said that "the Church owes a great debt of gratitude to the author of the Origin 
of Species". Archidiaconus Wilson of Manchester then revealed his Darwinian viewpoint 
in a paper on "Evolution in its Relation to Christianity". He said briefly in summary: The 
theory of evolution has produced the greatest turnaround in thought the world has ever 
seen. - It is the contribution of this century to the progressive mastery of the idea of the 
Creator as he manifests himself in nature. - It assumes the universal immanence of God 
as reason and will in nature. - God ascends into nature and pervades it, as the spirit of 
man ascends and pervades the body. - God rises in man to self-consciousness. A Rev. 
Ingstrom, at last, concluded his lecture, which was on the same subject, by saying that 


the ultimate end of the divine process, which science calls evolution, could only be, "God 


shall be all in all," 1 Cor. 15:28. But it is saddest that warnings, or even protests, against 
such excesses of Darwinism do not seem to have been sounded. L. F. 
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Darwinism in the English State Church. We have just pointed out how at a "church 
congress" held at Shrewsbury, the birthplace of Darwin, Darwinism was glorified by 
members of the English state church. The recently appointed Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Temple, seems to be a Darwinist himself. When at his public introduction, according 
to the form of introduction, the question was put to those present whether any one had 
any objection, an English preacher named Brownjohn objected, basing his protest on the 
fact that Dr. Temple, as he himself professed, was an adherent of the evolutionary doctrine 
of Darwinism; this doctrine asserted the self-evolution of living beings from lower to higher, 
denied an actual divine creation, and, as to the descent of man, was quite incompatible 
with Christian doctrine, and so also with the General Prayer Book and Articles of Religion 
of the English Protestant Episcopal Church. The assembly was very unpleasantly moved, 
but the ceremony of the introduction of the Primate nevertheless proceeded. 

Life insurance and mortality among children in England. In England, the lives of children 
between the ages of 4 and 10 may also be "insured" up to the amount of fifty dollars. 
Recently the English Parliament appointed a Commission to inquire into the effect of the 
law. This Commission put the question to the Coroner of East London: Are you of opinion 
that insurance of children is a cause of crime? He replied: | am decidedly of that opinion. 
As a physician, | have observed the general rule that, though children (insured) were not 
outright murdered, they were allowed to die a gradual death from poor nutrition, neglect 
during illness, and the like. - The Coroner of Birmingham answered the above question: 
The alarming increase of mortality among children is largely due to the system of life 
insurance for children. - A high Irish official declared: "It is a disgrace to the whole nation 
that children are being allowed to die in such numbers just so that we can get their life 
insurance money. 

Raffenstreitigkeiten unter den Katholiken Béhmen. In the "Bohemia" an "expert on 
church conditions" in Bohemia complains about the decrease of the German clergy in 
German Bohemia. At least 80 percent of the clergy in Bohemia belong to the Czech tribe. 
All German towns have all Czech monasteries. The Knights of the Cross, whose larger 
monasteries are all in purely German regions (Eger, Brix, Tachau, Carlsbad, 
Franzensbad, Péltenberg, Vienna near St. Carl, etc.), have German capitulars only in the 
older generation, and not a single German among the clerics and novices. The situation 
is similar with the Malthesians, Minorites, Franciscan Reformed, Capuchins, and Strahov 
Premonstratensians, who a few decades ago occupied the German grammar school in 
Saaz and a secondary school in Reichenberg, but now, in spite of all the entreaties of the 
citizens of Jglau, are not able to expel one German priest for their large parish there with 
seven priests. The situation with the new generation of secular priests is even worse than 
with the monastic clergy. The answer of the bishops that the German Bohemians are 
averse to the "clergy" is by no means sufficient to explain these conditions. How could 
young German Bohemians turn to this state, since they saw that the entire clergy was 
hostile to the cause of the German Bohemians? They know the spirit that dwells in the 
ecclesiastical houses, and shrink from the repulsions that await them there. German- 
Bohemian youths have in Klosterneuburg, 
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St. Florian, Kremsmunster sought their admission, because it was made difficult for them 
in their homeland. Thus a German priest and monk has become a rarity in Bohemia. As a 
remedy, at least for the new generation of priests, it is recommended that the seminaries 
be separated into German and Czech, or that two German seminaries be established, one 
for each of the four Bohemian bishoprics of Prague-Budweis and Leitmeritz-K6niggraiz. If 
one offers the German-Bohemian youth the security that they can freely and openly 
confess and practice their nationality, then they will not shy away from entering the alumni 
and novitiates of religious orders, and the population will again gain confidence in their 
priesthood. F. P. 


The Greeks and Usury. From Cairo, Egypt, it is reported: In the whole of Egypt live 
about 45,000 Greeks, that is, more than a third of all foreigners belong to the Greek nation. 
The Greeks live largely on usury, and every Egyptian village has its Bakkali (grocer), who 
gives cash advances at enormous interest in exchange for pledging the harvest. As in the 
whole Orient, therefore, the Greek also in Egypt - and perhaps even more than the equally 
hated Armenian and Jew - occupies a position that is by no means respected. It is a 
peculiar phenomenon that these people everywhere preserve such a lively love of their 
fatherland as perhaps no other people, and that the money which is often acquired in the 
dirtiest way is often used for patriotic purposes. Thus almost all the excellent public 
buildings of Athens have been erected with such funds as have been provided by foreign 
Greeks. F.P. 

A Bennett Law on Madagascar. The Protestant mission on Madagascar has been 
incessantly chicaned by the Jesuits since the French occupation of the island. The number 
of Protestant Christians on the island is far greater than that of Catholic Christians. In the 
main province of Jmerina alone there are 700,000 Protestants and only 100,000 Catholics. 
Of Lutheran missionary societies working in the country, special mention should be made 
of the Norwegian Lutheran Mission, which numbers no less than 44,810 parishioners and 
588 schools with 1245 teachers and 37,220 pupils. The Jesuits have now succeeded in 
enforcing a school decree according to which the French language must be taught in all 
schools from now on. It is obvious that the Protestant missionary societies will be most 
sensitively affected by this decree. The English schools have been granted, at their 
request, a period of six months in which to introduce the French language. In the 
meantime, the Paris Missionary Society has been contacted in London, in order to transfer 
to it the direction of all English schools. The English Mission will bear all the costs. On the 
other hand, the Norwegian missionary leadership has immediately turned to the Lutheran 
Church of France for support, and the latter has already promised to send teachers to 
teach French at the teacher training colleges. In the meantime, the Norwegian Mission 
Superintendent, Dr. Borchgrevingk, has obtained a postponement of one year, but on the 
condition that during this time 300 teachers be trained who will then teach French. A great 
and difficult task, but one that must be solved if the future and existence of the evangelical 
mission is not to be seriously called into question. 
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Modern Synergism in the Light of Scripture. 


Synergism is an old hereditary enemy of true Lutheranism. From the beginning, 
from the days when Luther wrote his book de servo arbitrio, when he published his theses 


against Aristotle, Lutheran theology has been at odds with a pseudo-theology that 
advocated the free will of man. In the synergistic doctrinal battles, the jewel, the crown of 
the Lutheran confession, the sola gratia, had to be preserved. With the reflourishing of the 
Lutheran Church and doctrine in this century, the old antagonism was again awakened. 
Our Synod has had to contend with this opposition on repeated occasions. And the 
opposition which rises from this side against pure doctrine will never cease. The polemic 
against synergistic errors will remain a hallmark of Lutheran theology until all strife gives 
way to peace and the triumph of eternity. 

Let us first briefly recall the present status quo, which has already been discussed 
several times in this journal. The synergists of the sixteenth century taught that man could 
work for his conversion by natural forces, those of the seventeenth century that he could 
do so by means of endowed powers. Modern theology has essentially only given a new, 
more systematic character to the latter direction, the so-called Latermannian synergism. 
The newer theologians, namely the "ecclesiastical-confessional" ones - the rationalists 
are just coarse Pelagians - combine God's work and man's cooperation in the business 
of conversion in such a way that God's grace makes conversion possible for man, but 
man raises this possibility to reality. They suppose that through the gospel a certain sum 
of spiritual power is supplied to all who hear it, that a germ, a potency of a new life is 
implanted, that through the grace which is active in the word, man, and indeed every man 
to whom the word comes to his ears, is seized or awakened or, as one also says, born 
again, that through grace the will of man, which is enslaved under sin, is released. 
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and the freedom of choice acquired for man is restituted. And now it depends on the 
human being whether and how he wants to use the powers given to him, on which side 
he wants to use the restored freedom of choice; now it is in the human being's power and 
hand to decide for or against Christ; now the human being, if he wants to become blessed 
after he has been seized by Christ, must take hold of Christ himself, out of his own 
impulse, and appropriate salvation in Christ. Thus a status medius is placed between the 
state under sin and the state under grace, and conversion is preceded by a shorter or 
longer process in which man comes to terms with divine influences and influences. 
Conversion itself, the result of this inner struggle and process made possible by grace, is 
regarded merely as man's own achievement, faith as man's decisive moral act. The 
American advocates of this theory, that conversion depends in a certain sense and ina 
certain respect also on the conduct of man, arrive at the same end in the opposite way. 
They represent the matter in such a way that not only does the grace of God enable man 
to convert himself, but man enables God to convert him by ceasing a certain reluctance, 
the so-called courageous reluctance, or at least by moderating it to such an extent that 
grace finds room with him. These statements are full of contradictions. All error is unclear 


and confused. Such an aequilibrium as the moderns make of it, such a moral indifference 
and neutrality, to which good and evil are equally near and equally far, is an impossibility. 
That an unconverted man should operate with spiritual powers and make use of them is 
a contradictio in adjecto. As soon as the first motus spirituales are kindled in the heart and 
will of man, as soon as a man ceases to resist and makes himself subject to grace, he is 
already converted. However, we do not want to leave off with a more detailed 
characterization of the well-known synergistic way of thinking and looking at things, but 
rather place it immediately in the light of the divine Word. The old and new error has 
already been illuminated several times in this journal from Scripture and confession. But 
it might not be out of place to present the scriptural passages in context and to emphasize 
the one point they teach about the cause of conversion. 

Let us first consider those scriptural passages which the synergists claim as proof 
that, in addition to divine energy, a synergy of the human will takes place in conversion. 
They refer, in particular, to those scriptural statements in which conversion is demanded 
of man, or conversion is described as an ethical process in man, or the non-occurrence 
of the 
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Conversion is attributed to man as guilt. He was a man, and he was a man, and he was 
aman, and he was a man, and he was a man. 

Some examples may illustrate this kind of reasoning. Thomasius, in his Dogmatik, 
Ill, 1. 2. ed. p. 471 ff. first those passages of Scripture which show the complete inability 
of the natural man to do true good, and which characterize conversion as an effect, and 
indeed a creative effect, of grace. Then he continues: "Scripture teaches no less that 


conversio is nevertheless an ethical process in man, a movement that takes place not only 
in but in his will. By being converted by God, man is converted. This is already evident in 
the cited Jer. 31, 18. cf. Mal. 3, 7.: "Turn ye unto me, and | will turn unto you,’ at all in the 
émiotpégeod-al, which, though 1 Pet. 2, 25. passively ge. 

needs, whereas Matth. 13, 15. Acts 3, 19. 9, 35. 26, 18. 2 Cor. 3, 16. 1 Thess. 1, 9. é- 
meotpéwate and a. a. O. has medial meaning. 

We see that Gentiles hear with greater readiness than Israel, Acts 18:19; it is said of 
believers that they have received the word of God, Christ, grace (zapadapivtec Adyov - 
idécao"s'). 

1 Thess. 1, 6. 2, 13. Col. 2, 6. 2 Cor. 6, 1.; faith, although worked by the Holy Spirit, is 
still described as a freely personal behavior. Finally, it (Scripture) teaches that the failure 
of conversion is the fault of man, who can resist the divine Spirit. Joh. 5, 40.: ob Tédeie 1& 
eiv mpc ét,€, Matth. 21, 

3. ff. Katappoveic Luc. 13, 3. Matth. 23, 27. the Saviour's complaint about 

Jerusalem, the apostle's word to the Jews Apost. 13, 46.: dawédeiode avtov (tov Adyov tob 
éheod') ya oby aClovg ypivete Eavtove THC awviov Cay (comp. Rom. 9, 32. 10, 21.), of Felix 
Acts 24, 25. 10 viv eyov, mopebov. We have here, then, a double series of scriptural 
statements, which complement each other, and only in their combined unity fully 
characterize the process of conversion. It will, therefore, be the task of dogmatics to 
define it in such a way that both come into their own, just as the Christian's experience of 
salvation carries both sides in itself. By recognizing his conversion wholly as God's work, 
by knowing himself converted from God, he yet knows at the same time that he has been 
converted to God." The dogmatic-scientific mediation of that double series of Scriptural 
statements is given by Thomasius p. 470 with the words: "At every station of this process- 
which, as has been remarked before, 'reaches its next goal in the state of repentance and 
faith'-man is always first seized by grace by means of the Word, but then also, and for 
that very reason, seized by it; and from the first moment of being seized until the full and 
self-acting appropriation of salvation, the human spirit cooperates with the spiritual 
knowledge and powers given to it by the divine Spirit, and according to the measure of 
the same." 
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A still more comprehensible form of the synergistic proof of Scripture is found in the 
Dogmatics of Kahnis Ill, p. 420 ff: "Scripture repeatedly and emphatically states that 
faith in man is a work of God, who works in us the willing and the accomplishing (Phil. 
2, 13., cf. Rom. 12, 3.), of Christ, the beginner and finisher of faith (Hebr. 12, 2.), of 
the Holy Spirit, without whom no one can call Christ a Lord (1 Cor. 12, 3., cf. 2 Cor. 4, 
13. Gal. 5, 5.), of grace (Eph. 2, 8.). But it is not less certain that the Scriptures, as in 
the conversion to God in general (especially strong Ez. 18, 31.), so especially in the 
reception of the word of Christ to the will of man (Mt. 23, 37...: 

<>7. Oehnoate, 2 Cor. 5, 20. A. G. 2, 41.) adds a decisive part. 
And it cannot be otherwise, if a man is once judged according to whether he has 
accepted salvation by faith or not (Joh. 3, 18. ff.). These two series of passages, the 
first of which ascribes faith to the Holy Spirit, and the second of which states that the 
human will is involved, do not contradict each other in the Bible. Only the Spirit who 
enters man through the Word gives him the power to believe. . . . But the power to 
believe is something else, and faith itself is something else. Faith, that is, the reception 
of salvation into conviction with devotion, is by its very nature an act of the human 
spirit. Man, not the Holy Spirit, is the subject that believes. Only by light can the eye 
see. But seeing is a function of the eye that is not without action, an action that is not 
without freedom. So also faith is an action of our spirit, which, like sight, is only 
conditioned by light, by grace, but can only be accomplished by means of an act of 
freedom." 

So the synergists base themselves on scriptures of the substance, as Ez. 18:31, 
"Cast from you all your transgression, that ye have transgressed; and make you a 
new heart and a new spirit. For wherefore then wilt thou die, O house of Israel?" In all 
parts of Scripture we find similar demands that God makes of men, and which are 
based on conversion, repentance, and faith. Jer. 3:12, we read, "Return, ye apostate 
Israel, saith the LORD, and | will not hide my face from you: for | am merciful, saith 
the LORD, and will not be angry for ever." "Repent ye, ye apostate children." V. 14. 
Joel 3:12, 13. "Thus saith the LORD, Turn ye unto me with all your heart, with fasting, 
with weeping, with lamentation. Rend your hearts, and not your garments, and turn 
unto the LORD your God. For he is gracious, merciful, patient, and of great kindness, 
and soon repents him of punishment." Isa. 31:6, "Return, ye children of Israel, who 
have greatly departed." Mal. 3, 7. "Turn ye therefore unto me, and | will turn unto you 
also, saith the LORD of hosts." The conversion 
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includes the putting away of sin and the improvement of conduct. So the demand is also, 
"Wash, cleanse yourselves, put away your evil from mine eyes, cease from evil, learn to 
do good, seek righteousness," etc. Isa. 1:16, 17. "Thus saith the Lord, Behold, | am 
preparing evil for you, and have thoughts against you: therefore let every man turn from 
his evil way, and amend your ways and your doings." Jer. 18, 11. The same exhortation, 
as to apostate Israel, is made to the god-forsaken heathen: "Turn ye unto me, and ye 
shall be saved, and shall be blessed, of all the ends of the earth: for | am God, and there 
is none else." Isa. 45, 22. Another turn of speech is when it is said Ps. 95, 7. "This day, 
if ye hear his voice, harden not your hearts." Cf. Heb. 3, 4-7. When the time was fulfilled, 
John stood up and called to Israel, "Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." Matth. 
3, 2. And Christ reiterated this call: "Repent and believe in the gospel." Marc. 1, 15. At 
the end of His earthly career the Lord repeated it: "Believe in the light, while ye have it." 
Joh. 12, 36. The apostle Peter called Israel to repentance on Pentecost with the words, 
"Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of JEsu Christ, for the remission 
of sins." "Be ye delivered from these naughty people." Apost. 2, 38. 40. St. Paul preached 
to the Gentiles, "that they should be converted from these false ones unto the living 
God." Apost. 14, 15. To the jailer in Philippi he said, "Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou and thy house shall be saved." Apost. 16, 31. To the Athenians he testified, 
"But now he giveth all men in all places to repent." Apost. 17, 30. With a loud voice he 
called out into the dark world of the Gentiles: "Awake, you who sleep, and arise from the 
dead, and Christ will enlighten you. 
émigavoei coi 6 Xpiotoc. Eph. 5, 14. 

How? Does it follow from such conclusions that man can also fulfill what is 
demanded of him? Is it as Luthardt, for example, says: "On the other hand, repentance 
and faith are demanded of man as his achievement. The repentant should and can 
immediately comply with the demand of repentance. Faith is free obedience, which man 
performs. Thus, then, man's conversion is his own doing." (Comp. d. Dogm. p. 183.) 
Does a demand which God makes of man have meaning and purpose only if man is also 
able to perform what is demanded of him? By the way, it follows from the above 
statements of Scripture, if the demand of God really includes in itself the ability of man, 
not only a cooperation of man in conversion, and perhaps one first made possible by 
God, but that man for himself alone, of himself, and that he can perform all that belongs 
to conversion, not only this and that, for instance, the non-conversion, but also the 
conversion of man. 
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contradict each other. For then God appears only as the one who demands and man 
as the one who does what is demanded, and everything is demanded of man, 
conversion, repentance, faith. We oppose the synergistic conclusions with Luther's well- 
known argument: "Do you then follow? Repent, therefore you may be converted? Does 
it follow: Love the Lord your God with all your heart, so you can love him with all your 
heart? What, then, do reasons of this kind prove but that the free will does not need the 
grace of God, but rather is able to do all things by its own power?" "It is a kind of stupor 
or drowsiness to think that by those words, Convert, If thou be converted, and the like, 
the power of free-will is confirmed, and not to heed that for the same reason it is also 
confirmed by this word: Thou shalt love God thy Lord with all thy heart, since in both 
passages there is an equal expression of commanding and requiring . . . . And yet no 
one infers free will from that command to love, but from those words: If thou wilt, if thou 


hearest, Convert, and similar infer it All." De servo arbitrio. St. Louis ed. XVIII, p. 1787. 
1788. It is an axiom naturalized in the old Lutheran theology, A debito non valet 


consequentia ad posse. According to Scripture it is certain that God also makes demands 
on man which he cannot fulfill. Proof of this is the law. There God demands of sinful man 
perfect love for God and neighbor. Who is able to do that? Nevertheless, this demand 
has meaning and purpose. God wants to convince man of his inability to do good. Well, 
then the demand: Convert! Believe! is not necessarily based on the presupposition that 
man can accomplish this "as his own performance," "as his own deed. Yes, it is 
thoughtless, as Luther remarks, "a kind of stupor and drowsiness," if one concludes thus: 
It is said, Convert yourselves, and so you may be converted. Such a conclusion is not 
even valid in the natural sphere. In common, civil life, demands are often made which 
the person concerned cannot possibly meet. A creditor will keep up his claim even when 
he knows that his debtor is insolvent, for various motives. A claim is measured by the 
right of the one who makes it, not by the ability of the one to whom it is made. 

The demand of God to sinful men: Convert! Repent! Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ! says nothing else than the words, says nothing more and nothing less than that 
God wants this, that it is God's earnest will that man repent and believe. Whether man 
is able to do this or not is left entirely out of the question. The way in which man comes 
to repentance and conversion is not known. 
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is not the question here. The question whether sinners who, according to the will and 
commandment of God, truly convert, repent, and believe, do so by themselves, whether 
by natural power or by the help of given power, or whether God Himself works this in 
them, must be decided from other passages of Scripture. The words of Scripture above, 
in which these requirements are contained, testify to the holy will of the Most High God, 
and further testify to the necessity of conversion, that without repentance and faith no 
one can be saved. God's grace and good pleasure, the sinner's salvation, are 
consistently linked to conversion, repentance, and faith. It says, "Make for yourselves a 
new heart and a new spirit. For why then will you die, O house of Israel? Either be born 
again, or be eternally lost. Return, and | will not hide my face from you, nor will | be angry 
with you forever. If any man turn again, he shall escape the wrath of God. Turn ye unto 
me, and | will turn unto you. When sinners turn to God, God turns his friendly face, his 
good pleasure, toward them. Arise from the dead, and Christ will shine on you. He who 
rises from spiritual death, Christ's grace shines on him. Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand. Repentance is the gateway to the kingdom of heaven. Turn to me 
and be saved. Conversion is the way to salvation. Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and 
you will be saved. Only he who believes in Christ will be saved. So the same thing is 
taught and inculcated here as when Christ says, "Ye must be born again." "Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God." John 3:3, 7. These sayings, 
too, neither directly nor indirectly point to any capacity of man, and leave entirely out of 
the question whether and how man can fulfill what is necessary to his blessedness. Only 
in that case would a synergy of man in the business of conversion result, if Scripture 
were to tie equally as God's grace and good pleasure and blessedness, so also God's 
converting efficacy to man's conversion. But it is well said, Convert yourselves, if ye be 
converted, and | will not hide my face from you, and ye shall be saved; whereas such 
sayings as these: If ye repent, | will repent you, are nowhere found in Christ. The 
scripture saith, Today, if ye hear his voice, harden not your hearts. That is, do not resist. 
But nowhere does it say, "Do not resist; if you do not resist, God will convert you. 

And we can now go one step further and point out that such demands and 
sentences as: Convert! Repent! Believe! or, Convert, and ye shall be saved, which in 
themselves make no mention whatever of the cause of conversion. 
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The words, which must be given, are perfectly in harmony with what the Scriptures 
otherwise teach, namely, that God Himself and He alone works all that He here 
requires. Yes, they have good sense and reason, purpose and aim, even if we 
exclude all human participation in conversion and hold fast to God's sole efficacy. 
The earnest, holy will of God expressed in these sentences and demands is, after all, 
the will of God for salvation. God has no pleasure in the death of the sinner. That is 
why he so earnestly desires and demands that the sinner repent and live. This is also 
indicated in several of the above scriptures by the words, "For | am merciful," or, "For 
he is gracious, merciful, patient, and of great kindness." Jer. 3:12. Joel 3:13. Because 
God is so gracious, gracious, and merciful, therefore saith he, Return. Turn to me 
with all your heart! And so these requirements and commandments of God, together 
with their additions, so shall ye be saved, etc., are calculated to lead sinners to 
repentance, are means in the hand of the gracious God, and belong to those words 
of God by which God directs his work of salvation to sinners. In presenting to the 
sinner the necessity of conversion, God works in him the knowledge that without 
repentance no one can be saved, and this is a part of the salutary knowledge which 
belongs to repentance. By so earnestly and emphatically demanding conversion, 
repentance, and faith, God at the same time makes room for this demand in the 
sinner's heart. Some of these demands are more like heartfelt, urgent supplications 
than rigid commands, for example, when it says, "Return, and | will not disguise my 
face against you," or, "Turn to me, and be saved, to the ends of the earth. And such 
supplications are made to soften the hearts of sinners. The word, "Awake, thou that 
sleepest, arise!" is, as Delitzsch himself confesses, a "call of power," which revives 
those who are addressed, so that they rise from the ground on which they have been 
banished, similar to the call of Jesus, "Follow me," which determined the publican 


Levi to follow Jesus at once. Marc. 2, 14. So also Chemnitz remarks in his Locis Theol. 
p. 208. Sed inquit: Exstant in scriptura correptiones et admonitiones etiam pro non renatis. 
Respondeo: Antea dictum est, Spiritum sanctum praevenire voluntatem per verbum. Est ergo 
verbum admonitionis vel correptionis medium, per quod voluntas a Spiritu sancto excitatur ad 


quaerendam et expetendam renovationem a Patre luminum. When, therefore, a Christian 
preacher, in addition to other words of Scripture, holds before poor, lost sinners, 
apostate children, whom he wishes to save, such demands of God, he does not lead 
them astray, to their own work, but prepares the way in the heart for the grace and 
mercy of God. G. St. 


(To be continued.) 
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Why is it that a church community loses the truth of the divine word? 


(Conclusion.) 

It is not God's fault that so many people, as experience shows, are completely or 
partially ignorant of the truth of salvation. God is the fountain of all good and perfect gifts, 
and therefore also of light and truth, but not the source of evil, to which lie and insanity 
also belong. The devil, who does not exist in the truth, in whom the truth does not exist, 
spoke the first lie in Paradise and brought untruth into the world through Adam and Eve. 
And when the devil speaketh lies, he hath it not from God, but speaketh lies of his own: 
for he is a liar, and a father of them. Gen. 3, 4. Joh. 8, 44. But God hates sin, Ps. 5, 5. 
and is heartily hostile to every ungodly being and therefore also to every false doctrine. 
In the Old as well as in the New Testament God has expressly forbidden every deviation 
from divine truth. Through Moses He calls out to His people Israel: "Ye shall not do any 
thing that | command you, neither shall ye do any thing of it; that ye may keep the 
commandments of the LORD your God, which | command you." Deut. 4:2; and the 
revelation closes with the terrible threat, "If any man add unto these things, God shall 
add unto him the plagues that are written in this book. And if any man do from the words 
of the book of this prophecy, God shall cut off his part from the book of life, and from the 
holy city, and from those things which are written in this book." Revelation 22:18, 19. 
God also threatens the false prophets who speak their own word and deceive God's 
people with their lies and loose theidings. Jer. 23, 31. 32. Ezk. 13, 18. 19. Matth. 5, 19. 
But what God forbids men and wants to punish them terribly, He Himself cannot want 
and work, He Himself cannot deceive men. Rather, it is God's holy will that every man 
keep himself unspotted from error and love the truth with all his heart. Just as God 
demands of every man that he remain unsworn in idolatry, swearing, murder, adultery, 
theft, and falsehood, and that he worship the true God alone, love his neighbor, live 
chastely and modestly, let each man have what is his own, and speak good of his 
neighbor, so it is also his holy intention that each man hate falsehood and cling to the 
truth with all his heart. 

But as God, according to his holiness, wills that every man keep himself pure and 
undefiled from error, so, according to his grace and mercy, he wills that man, sunk in 
error by Adam's fall, should turn from darkness to light. Apost. 26, 18. 1 Petr. 2, 9. 
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God does not desire the death of the sinner. "As surely as | live, saith the Lord GOD, 
| have no pleasure in the death of the wicked: but that the wicked turn from his way, 
and live." Ezk. 33, 1. But false doctrine is a poison, which by its nature infallibly brings 
about the death of the sinner. The teachings of men, false dreams, lies and loose 
theidings are of no use to the people, but can only lead them astray. Jer. 23, 31. 32. 
Only the truth of the gospel of Christ can save sinners. Rom. |, 16: Jesus' words are 
spirit and life, and he is blessed who hears them and keeps them. Luc. Il, 28: The 
word of God is living and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of marrow and bone, and is a 
judge of the thoughts and intents of the heart. Hebr. 4, 12. If God therefore wills that 
all men be helped, it is also His purpose that all come to the knowledge of the truth, 
as Scripture also expressly testifies, | Tim. 2,4. The command of the Lord to His 
apostles corresponds to this: "Go and teach all nations ... and teach them to observe 
all things whatsoever | have commanded you." Matt. 28:19, 20. The truth, the whole 
truth, according to the will of the Lord, is to be preached to all men, and nothing is to 
be withheld from them. God's call of grace, which is nothing else than God's call from 
darkness to His marvelous light, from soul-destroying error to the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, applies to all and is earnestly meant. Furthermore, since this truth, 
which is meant for all men and is laid down and clearly expressed in the Holy 
Scriptures, is only One, God does not want different doctrines, views, directions, and 
schools in His Church. The Greek, Roman, and Reformed type of doctrine, insofar 
as it deviates from Scripture, is heathenish, corrupt to the soul, and an abomination 
in God's eyes; it is also not desired by God, but only permitted. Concerning His 
Church in particular, the Lord implores in His high priestly prayer: "Sanctify them in 
Thy truth; Thy word is truth. . . That they all may be one, even as thou, Father, art in 
me, and | in thee; that they also may be one in us, that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me." Joh. 17, 17. 21. The apostle exhorts Christians, "Be diligent to 
keep unity in the Spirit through the bond of peace." Eph. 4:3. Further, 1 Cor. 1:10: 
"Now | exhort you, brethren, by the name of our Lord JESUS CHRIST, that ye always 
speak one word, and let there be no divisions among you, but hold fast one to another 
in one mind, and in one opinion." And concerning false believers he writes Rom. 
16:17: "Now | exhort you, brethren, that ye take heed of them which cause divisions 
and vexations, beside the doctrine which ye have learned, and depart from the 
same." Thus it is God's gracious, earnest will that the heathen, Mohammedans, 
Jews, Unitarians, and 
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other deniers of the Holy Trinity flee from their pagan darkness and turn to the blessed 
light of Christianity, and no less that the Greeks, papists, enthusiasts and false Lutherans 
renounce their ungodly heresies and profess the pure Lutheran truth. That God is serious 
about this is also evident from the fact that he has repeatedly and powerfully testified to 
the truth, for example, to the false-believing communities. One only has to think of 
Luther's writings against the false doctrines of the papists and the enthusiasts. What 
efforts on the part of God to save these communities from the flood of error! And what 
are the glorious testimonies of Walther for divine truth in this West but just as many 
earnest attempts of God to lead the local false-believing Lutheran communities to the 
knowledge of the full truth! The fact that many millions of people are still living in total or 
partial darkness is not due to God's desire to lie and want untruth, or because God lacks 
the good and gracious will to let the light of truth shine on all people. 

The Formula of Concord writes: "Christ calleth unto him all sinners, and 
promiseeth them refreshment, and is in earnest that all men should come unto him, and 
be helped, whom he hath commended himself in the word, and willeth that they should 
hear it, and not stop up their ears, or despise the word; promising therefore the power 
and operation of the Holy Ghost, divine assistance unto continence and eternal 
blessedness." (554, 8. 710, 29.) Further, our Confession emphasizes that we must keep 
all ways stiff and firm about it, "that as the preaching of repentance, so also the promise 
of the Evangelii universalis, that is, passeth over all men, Luc. 24. Therefore Christ 
commanded to preach repentance and remission of sins in his name among all nations," 
and she rejects it as error "if it be taught that God would not have all men repent and 
believe the gospel. Item, if God calls us to himself, that it is not his earnest that all men 
should come to him. Item, that God would not that every man should be saved, but, 
without regard to their sin, by the mere counsel, purpose, and will of God, hath ordained 
them to damnation, that they cannot be saved." (709, 28. 557, 17-19.) 

Although, as we have already shown in the previous article, God alone can give 
man the truth, and God also, as we have explained above, wants to give it to all men, 
yet Scripture teaches - and experience confirms - that God does not in fact give the truth 
to many men, to others only in part, and often takes it away again from those to whom 
he has given it fully and completely. To this testify the many millions of heathens and 
Mohammedans who still live in complete darkness. From this 
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The Jews testify to this, to whom God, although in the Old Testament they were 
exclusively entrusted with what God had spoken, has now completely taken away 
His Gospel. To this testify the heathen communities, which, though they still call 
themselves Christian, as, for instance, the Unitarians do, yet deny the Deity of Christ 
and the Holy Trinity, and have thus entirely lost the beatific truth. And within 
Christendom this is evidenced not only by the Greek, Roman, Reformed, and Uniate 
sects, but also by the false-believing Lutheran communities. In countries where the 
torch of truth once shone brightly, it has become duller and duller, and in some cases 
has been extinguished altogether. Let us only think of Palestine, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Italy and Germany! It is God who has taken the truth from them and given them over 
to error. According to the Scriptures, God made the Gentiles walk in their own ways, 
in vanity of mind, in darkness of understanding, in ignorance and blindness of heart. 
Apost. 14, 16. Eph. 4, 17. 18. Rom. 1. By the prophet Amos God threatens his people 
Israel: "Behold, the days come, saith the Lord GOD, that | will send a famine into the 
land; not a hunger for bread, or a thirst for water, but to hear the word of the Lord; 
that they shall go to and fro, from sea to sea, from north to east, seeking the word 
of the Lord, and shall not find it." 8, 11. 12. It is God Himself who took the word of 
God from Israel. And as God took away the right doctrine from them, so he gave 
them also into error. In the prophet Ezekiel God declares: "Therefore | delivered 
them into doctrine, which is not good, and into judgment, wherein they could not 
live." 20:25, 2 Chron. 18:18-22, Micah the prophet of the Lord saith unto Ahab and 
Jehoshaphat, Therefore hear the word of the Lord, saying, | saw the Lord sitting 
upon his throne, and all the host of heaven standing on his right hand, and on his 
left. And the LORD said, Who shall persuade Ahab king of Israel to go up, and fall 
at Ramoth in Gilead? And when he had said this, and when he had said that, a spirit 
came forth, and stood before the Lord, and said: | will persuade him. And the LORD 
said unto him, Wherewith? And he said: | will go forth, and be a false spirit in the 
mouth of all his prophets. And he said, Thou shalt persuade him, and shalt perform 
it: go thy way, and do so. Now, behold, the LORD hath put a false spirit in the mouth 
of these thy prophets, and the LORD hath spoken evil against thee." According to 
this passage, it is God who sends the lying spirit and commands it to seduce Ahab. 
And according to the testimony of Christ, God the Father hid from the wise and 
prudent the saving truth which he reveals to babes. Matt. 11:25-27: and it was given 
unto them that the disciples of Jesus should know the secret of the kingdom of 
heaven: but of the Pharisees the Lord saith, "But unto them it is not given." 
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Matth. 13, 10-15. And John says of the Jews, who would not believe the light of the 
gospel: "Therefore they could not believe, for Isaias saith again, He hath blinded their 
eyes, and hardened their heart, that they should not see with their eyes, nor receive with 
their heart, and be converted, and | should help them." Finally, when Paul had come to 
terms with the light of the gospel, of which JEsus had said to the Jews, "The light is yet 
a little while with you. Walk while ye have the light, that darkness overtake you not. 
Believe in the light, while ye have it, that ye may be the children of light," John 12:35, 
36. turning away from the Jews and toward the Gentiles, he could say, "Thus hath the 
Lord commanded us." Apost. 13, 46, 47. According to 2 Thess. 3, 12, finally, it is also 
God who has sent the powerful errors of antichrist, so that they - the followers of 
antichrist - believe the lie. Wherever a church community loses the truth of God and falls 
into all kinds of strong errors and becomes entrenched in them, we see God's finger, 
God has withdrawn his hand, taken away the truth and given it over to error. 

But that God should do this is his judgment. That God does not let the light of truth 
shine on many millions is not a lack of love, but a just punishment for their love of 
darkness and wickedness and their unwillingness to give it up. That God withdraws the 
truthful gospel from those to whom he had given it by grace is the result of his wrath, 
which is kindled against the wicked despisers of his grace and truth. Against the will of 
man, by force and coercion, God wants to bring no one to the knowledge of the truth. 
And in spite of all contempt and rebelliousness, God does not want to keep man in the 
knowledge given to him by grace. If, therefore, God takes away the truthful gospel from 
a Christian, a congregation, a church community, or even from a whole country, it is 
because man despises it, misuses it, and shamelessly rejects it. God turns away from 
the despisers with the gospel and leaves them to their darkness. And when God does 
this, judgment is the last and most terrible punishment that God inflicts. If therefore the 
word of God comes to a man, it is the grace of God. If it does not come to him, it is God's 
punishment, but for that very reason it is man's fault. Again, if God's grace and truth 
remain with a community, it is pure undeserved grace. But if it is lost to it, and it falls into 
darkness, this is indeed God's judgment, but the church's fault: a divine punishment, 
which it has well deserved by its sloth and contempt. This is irrefutably evident from the 
passages of Scripture quoted above. Because the heathen held out the truth in 
unrighteousness, knowing that there is a God, and yet they did not know him. 
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not praising and serving as one God, because they changed God's truth into lies and 
served and honored the creature more than the Creator, and because they did not care 
to know God: For this cause the heathen have become vain in their imaginations, and 
their foolish hearts are darkened; therefore they have become fools, and have changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into an image, like unto corruptible man, and birds, 
and fourfooted beasts, and creeping things: and God also hath given them up to the 
lusts of their hearts. Rom. 1: And because God took away the word of Israel in the Old 
Testament, and gave them up to corrupt errors, it was only the divine punishment, 
because they kept not his commandments, and despised his judgments, and profaned 
his sabbaths, and went after the idols of their fathers. Ezk. 20:24: And as for Ahab, he, 
like Pharaoh, was long since ripe for the judgment of God, and the lying spirit God sent 
to bring the determined destruction quickly and surely upon his head. To the Jews, from 
whom the word of God was taken, Paul and Barnabas could say to their faces, "The 
word of God had first to be spoken unto you: but now ye cast it from you, not esteeming 
yourselves worthy of eternal life, behold, we turn unto the Gentiles." Acts 13:46. 13,46. 
The errors of the pabstics and sectarians God has sent, as the Scriptures clearly testify, 
so that all may be judged who do not believe the truth, but delight in unrighteousness, 
and have not received the love of the truth, that they may be saved. 2 Thess. 2, 10-12. 
If therefore a congregation, or a whole church community, loses God's word, it is a divine 
judgment for having despised the truth and rejected it. "For, as it is said in the Formula 
of Concord, it is both God's revealed will: first, that God will accept with grace all who 
repent and believe in Christ; second, that he will also give Satan's heart to those who 
wantonly turn away from the holy commandment, and are again entangled in the filth of 
the world, 2 Pet. 2, to adorn the heart of Satan, Luc. 11, to defile the Holy Spirit, Ebr. 10, 
to punish them, and if they continue therein, that they may be hardened, blinded, and 
eternally damned. . . . And as God hath ordained in his counsel, that the Holy Ghost 
should call, enlighten, and convert the elect by the word, and that he should justify and 
save all them that receive Christ by right faith: so hath he ordained in his counsel, that 
when they shall reject the word, and resist the Holy Ghost, which is to be and to work in 
them by the word, and shall continue in it, he shall harden, reject, and condemn them." 
(712, 40. 722, 83.) 

Now if it is judgment and punishment for a church community to be deprived of 
divine truth, it is also wrong for it to be, 
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that God does not give his word to many people, or yet takes it away again, draws the 
conclusion that God has never had the gracious and good will to also give and receive his 
word to such people in order to thus bring them to the knowledge of truth. On the contrary, 
as God desires with all his heart that all men shall be saved, and as God refuses no man 
the grace of perseverance, so he also desires that every man shall come to the knowledge 
of the truth and persevere in it to his blessed end. Christ testified to the Jews that his will 
was not lacking, but theirs always was. In John's baptism and in the preaching of Christ 
and His apostles, the Pharisees despised God's counsel for their salvation and did not 
consider themselves worthy of the salvation that God had prepared for them, intended for 
them, and offered them. Luc. 7, 30. 13:46. In the Formula of Concord it is said, "It is also 
to be diligently signified, when God punisheth sin with sins, that is, those who were 
converted, from the following of their certainty, impenitence, and wilful sins, afterwards with 
hardening and blindness: that such should not be drawn to it, as if it had never been God's 
good pleasure, that such men should come to the knowledge of the truth, and be saved." 
(722:83.) Even Pharaoh, according to our confession, "did not perish because God did not 
grant him salvation, or because it was his good pleasure that he should be damned and 
lost. For God is not willing that any should perish, neither hath he any pleasure in the death 
of a sinner, but is willing that he should repent and live, Ezek. 33. 033 But that God 
hardened Pharaoh's heart, that Pharaoh sinned continually, and the more he admonished, 
the more hardened he became, was a punishment of his former sin and abominable 
tyranny, which he wrought upon the children of Israel much and variously in a most 
inhuman manner, and contrary to the charge of his heart. And because God had his word 
preached unto him, and his will declared, and Pharaoh stoutheartedly rebelled against all 
admonition and warning, God removed his hand from him, and so hardened and hardened 
his heart, and God executed his judgment upon him; for he was guilty of nothing else, but 
of hellish fire." (732:85.) If therefore God withdraws his hand from a church community, 
takes from it his word, and leaves it to error, all this, precisely because it is a divine 
judgment on the despisers of his grace, cannot shake but only confirm the glorious truth 
that God wills that all men be helped and come to the knowledge of the truth. 

Our Concordia formula sums up the thoughts we have expressed very well when it 
writes: "Likewise, when we see that God gives his word in one place and does not give it 
in another, from one place to another, from one place to another, from one place to another, 
from one place to another, from one place to another, from one place to another, from one 
place to another, from one place to another, from one place to another. 
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He has taken one, but has left the other. One is hardened, blinded, given to a wrong 
mind, and another, even though in the same guilt, is converted, etc. In these and such 
questions Paul sets us a certain goal, how far we are to go, namely, that we are to 
recognize God's judgment in one part. For it is a well-deserved punishment of sins, 
when God punishes a country or a people for the contempt of his word in such a way 
that it also comes upon their descendants, as can be seen in the case of the Jews; in 
this way God shows his severity to his own people and nations, which we all well 
deserve, are worthy of, and are worthy of, because we behave badly against God's 
word, and often grieve the Holy Spirit: That we may live in the fear of God, and know 
and glorify the goodness of God, without and contrary to our merit, in and with us, to 
whom he giveth and leaveth his word, and whom he stoops not, and rejecteth not. For 
since our nature is corrupt through sin, worthy and guilty of God's wrath and 
condemnation, God owes us neither word, nor spirit, nor grace; and if he gives it by 
grace, we often cast it from us, and make ourselves unworthy of eternal life, Act. 013 
And his righteous judgment, which is just and blameworthy, he hath made to appear in 
certain countries, nations, and persons, that, being held against them, and compared 
with them, we may the more diligently learn to know and praise God's pure unmerited 
grace in the vessels of mercy. For those are not wronged who are punished and receive 
the wages of their sins; but in others, when God gives and upholds his word, and 
thereby enlightens, converts, and preserves men, God praises his pure grace and 
mercy without their merit." (716, 58-61.) 

Luther writes of the fact that God often takes his word from a people, and that the 
truthful gospel seldom remains long in one place, as well as of where this comes from: 
"Dear Germans, buy because the market is at the door, gather because it appears and 
the weather is good, need God's grace and word because it is there. For you should 
know that God's word and grace is a driving downpour that does not return where it 
once was. It was with the Jews, but it is gone; they have nothing. Paul brought him into 
Greece: he is gone also; now they have the Turk. Rome and the Latin country also had 
him: he is gone; now they have the pope. And ye Germans must not think that ye shall 
have him for ever: for ingratitude and contempt shall not abide him. Therefore grasp 
and hold who can grasp and hold: lazy hands must have an evil year." (Erl. ed. 22, 
176.) Strange also are the following sayings of Luther in his explanation of the Gospel 
of John: "One must therefore answer them: | am yet a little while with you, etc.; as if he 
should say, It were not needful that ye should hasten so to kill and cut me off, | 
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Without this the gospel will remain short enough with you. So we say also to the priest, It 
is not necessary that ye should thus rage against us, and tyrannize against the doctrine of 
the gospel: for without that the gospel shall abide with you short enough, especially when 
we are the head, which preach the gospel at this time. After our death it will not remain, for 
it is not possible for it to remain. The gospel runneth, and passeth out of one city into 
another: to day it is here, to morrow it is in another place: as the rain of a place goeth on, 
and raineth now in this place, and soon in another place, and maketh the land moist and 
fruitful: as the Lord Christ saith also, If they cast you out, ye shall go out of one city into 
another: and when the cities be all consumed, then will | come in the latter day. Now 
therefore, though men have received the gospel, yet it shall not abide long in one place: 
they hate it, they shun it, they curse it, yea, they cast it out.... . So Christ abode with the 
Jews three years personally, which he preached; after that they lost him. And after he 
departed, he sent the apostles to preach unto them forty years: but the gospel abode not 
with them more than forty years: then they lost Christ, and sought after him four hundred 
years, and found him not... . Therefore Saint Paul saith aright out of the prophet Esaias, 
Quaerite Dominum, dum inveniri potest, et invocate eum, dum prope est: for so saith he in the 
other epistle to the Corinthians in the sixth chapter: We exhort you that ye receive not the 
grace of God in vain: for he saith, | have heard thee in the acceptable time, and have helped 
thee in the day of salvation. Now is the acceptable time, now is the day of salvation, etc.; 
as if he said, Believe, honor the word, live by the word of God, while ye have it, watch, miss 
it, and sleep not, for it shall not abide for ever, it shall not endure long. Now therefore this 
is the very best counsel, that we think not that the gospel which we have now shall abide 
for ever: tell me again for more than twenty years how it is. When the present pious and 
righteous preachers shall be dead, then shall others come, which shall preach, and do as 
the devil pleaseth. Behold, how the gospel is already lost among the nobles, and in the 
cities of this land, and in the great cities of the empire; and it shall be so everywhere. People 
grow weary of the word, and think it will last for ever. When a good beer is open, every man 
runs to it, and does not tarry, for they know that it does not last long, one does not have it 
every day, therefore one hoots it because it is open; if it were open long, our mouths would 
be spoiled, too, that we would not respect it. But here they think that the word will remain 
forever, when it remains and lasts only a little while; but they come to it: if we do not receive 
it with thanksgiving and reverence, we are soon gone... . 
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But we act as if we had not heard of it, and as if we had not been wise under the pope, 
and ask nothing of it. But it will come to pass that we will lose the word, for it is going 
away secretly, as it happened among the Jews; just as the nobles and imperial cities, 
the Sacramentarians, and other enthusiasts have already lost it. Nu we are warned 
enough, the word cannot stand long, for the ingratitude is too great: so make the 
contempt and excess, that it must go away, and God cannot watch in the length." (Erl. 
ed. 48, 186-190.) 

If, then, the truth is lost to a Christian, a congregation, or an entire country, the 
reason, according to Luther, is not that God is a God of arbitrariness and capriciously 
turns his grace and truth here and there, or that God grows tired and weary of 
preaching his gospel to the same people over and over again, but solely that man 
despises divine truth, grows weary of it, and pushes it away. Ingratitude and contempt, 
according to the above sayings of Luther, is the only reason why God will take the 
Gospel from the German people. When a man no longer comes and buys, no longer 
makes use of the grace offered, when he becomes lukewarm and indolent in hearing 
God's word and acting on it, when he shows a closed heart toward the gospel, in short, 
when he spills the treasure of truth, then God also turns away from him with his word. 
But as long as the Christian longs for the word of God, hungers and thirsts for the 
bread and water of life, as long as his heart is a dry soil, longing for grace, grace and 
truth do not depart from him. Is. 54, 10. Only to the extent that the hunger and thirst 
for God's Word diminishes in a community does it run the risk of being deprived of the 
truth. God does not snatch the bread and water of life out of anyone's hands and 
mouth, but he does turn away the heavenly manna from those who throw it away as 
loose food. The word of God is a downpour that passes only when man no longer 
desires it, but it flows all the more abundantly the more man makes use of it. And the 
infallible way of preserving the blessing of the divine word is to be greedy for it at all 
times, as if it would soon come to an end. Not as if by our desire for the word of God 
we could earn divine truth or make ourselves worthy of it, for God's word is and 
remains a pure gift of grace. Nor is it as if we ourselves could kindle and increase this 
desire, for this is an effect which the Holy Spirit must produce and increase in us, and 
which we can only prevent by our own efforts. But because we, through ingratitude 
and misguidedness. 
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But if man's ingratitude has once driven the truth from him, experience teaches that it 
seldom returns. But when once man's ingratitude has cast away truth, experience 
teaches that it seldom returns. To the Jews the Lord, by virtue of his omniscience, 
foresaw their persistent and obstinate opposition, and foretold that the light would be with 
them only a little while longer. It is true that God also knows of the orthodox Lutheran 
Church of the present day whether His Word will remain with her for a long time or not, 
but God has not had a prophecy recorded in this case. If, however, the truth should ever 
be lost to her - which may God prevent - it will not be because God no longer wills it, but 
solely because she has not willed it. On the one hand, therefore, we should heed Christ's 
earnest admonition: "Walk, while ye have the light, that the darknesses overtake you not. 
He that walketh in darkness knoweth not whither he goeth. Believe in the light, because 
ye have it, that ye may be the children of light," John 12:35, 36; but on the other hand, 
do not allow anything to mislead us as to the grace of God, according to which he wants 
all men to be helped and to come to the knowledge of the full divine truth. F. B. 
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(Continued.) 

In the spring it happened that the Indians alarmed the inhabitants over the 
Allegheny Mountains, and these had to take refuge in forts. This caused us in our country 
to have to send them food and men. Our captain sent me out to collect horses, sacks, 
meat and flour from the citizens. | came to one man in the evening and asked if he could 
lend me some horses. . .. When | arrived at the stable, the man grabbed me by the cops 
and wanted to pull me to the ground, the woman grabbed half a bolt from the fence, the 
son grabbed the head of a flail, the daughter grabbed the head of a rake, and now they 
were scuffling, biting, beating, and threshing all at once.... | was astonished at the 
behavior of the people; all raisoniren went in vain; | could not beat the man, nor could | 
get rid of him. He bit me on the fingers, and would have bitten off one of my fingers if | 
had not broken his teeth with rough cuffs. It was just at dusk. | put on force at last, tore 
myself away from him, sprang from him, lashed out, struck the woman with one blow, the 
rest took to flight, and no one dared touch me again. | left them and went my way, 
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| had to ride another ten miles to an inn, since | thought | was safe. O how ill | was 
the next morning! The people, as far as | could learn, had taken me for another, 
whom they considered their enemy. Here | had a new trial in the Christianity | had 
begun. | could have made the man guilty of a great offence by lawful proceedings, 
and | had many who urged me to do so. But | resolved to kill the enemy within me 
and knew that only then would | know how to treat the other. In short, | left the man 
in peace and made war with myself. 

Having thus obtained the victory in myself, | soon thought to become a hero, 
but soon after there was an auction of the goods of a man who had gone out of time 
the year before. The woman desired to have me there. The night before | lay with 
others with a man over night, who had made a drink from honey, otherwise called 
Methiculum. | and the others drank of it, and because of its sweetness we did not 
notice its strength. In the night | went out, and when | came up into the air, | found 
that | was drunk, and could no longer stand. What shall | do? Well, | am a fine 
Christian! | thought; did Dr. Luther also get so drunk? It seemed to me that the man 
was standing right next to me and made me ashamed of what | had done. Oh, | 
thought, | won't always be like this. | can get along again, that'll be enough for me 
all my life. And so it has been to this day..... The next morning | was better in 
body, but my mind was very restless. ... 

In addition, our captain had ordered a muster of his company. He wanted to 
resign his commission and made me all possible favor with the people and | was 
elected captain over 70 by the vote of all but two, who were wiser than all the others. 
An officer older than myself and also several squadrons higher belonged to the 
Company; only he was away. Flesh and spirit had a right fight with each other, till 
at last | openly declared that | would not accept it; | would first see if N.N., who was 
absent, would be elected if he himself were present. My captain was very 
displeased, and scolded my folly. But here | had overcome myself again. 

| always continued to read aloud in my Sunday practice. This spring | heard 
the already reported Methodist preacher again. In the mornings, before the service 
began, the man gave proper lessons from the catechismo in the household, 
according to the order of the old English church. . . Soon after this came another. 
With the same | rode about thirty miles. He was still a young man and not as strict 
as most. But we could not quite harmonize, because he thought that | should 
consider myself a member of the society. 
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He made me understand that | would not be able to continue as a true Christian without 
such a means. This made me think again. Well, | thought, is this the only way in which | 
can be saved? | read diligently in the Bible. My neighbor, an Englishman, had some good 
English books written by Presbyterians; these | read and began to think more and more. | 
discovered more and more the inherent corruption of my nature, which brought me deeper 
and deeper into it. 

| had heard Baptists say many things about a testimony they had received, since 
they knew that they were received by God in grace as his children and were therefore 
completely assured of eternal life. But as they agreed so little with this in their conduct, | 
thought it was empty words, but the Methodists also asserted this, and many sayings from 
the New Testament were adduced to prove it, together with many arguments. The said 
Methodist preacher, whom | heard as the first, preached for the third time in this region. He 
had already gathered a society. To make them bold to testify to their exercises of soul, he 
went on, explaining from his first conviction of his miserable condition in his nature to the 
full assurance of his filiation, but explaining his enlightenment in such a way that | was quite 
misled; for a light shone around him in such a way that everything became bright in the 
dark night around him, and he saw the sun of grace as clearly as he could otherwise see 
the sun at noon, yes, he had been irradiated with the light of the Spirit; showed the time 
and place, etc., and said that he had been enlightened with the light of the Spirit. | listened 
with amazement to this testimony. | did not believe that the thing was to be seen with bodily 
eyes; as | understood it, it was meant so. Great testimonies were given by this man, so that 
| would have doubted myself and my knowledge in the highest degree, if | had not read my 
Auctores, who had proved everything so exactly with the Bible. .. . 

In the meantime, my wife had also begun to think for herself, following the little light 
that shone for her as best she could. Of course, she had little opportunity to receive proper 
instruction in reading and the like in her childhood, and therefore knew little of the order of 
salvation. But this was the case with her, that, though she had not studied much in the 
Pharisee school, yet she had its articles of faith well in her heart, and therefore it was said, 
"| thank thee, O God, that | am not as other men," etc., "I thank thee, O God, that | am not 
as other men. We had a single woman living with us in our house. One day, when we were 
talking over the table after lunch, we were talking about King David and his fall; she said 
that he must have sinned a great sin and that it was a miracle that he had come to grace. 
| replied that | was quite sure that they were both very little better according to the nature 
of their hearts. 
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than David, only that their cause would not come so far into exercise; but in their hearts 
the same vices were going on. They were both much disconcerted; my wife did not 
declare herself satisfied without having the matter explained or proved. They were 
reminded of the saying | John 3:15: He that hateth his brother is a man that killeth, etc. 
More was not necessary to bring them to a different opinion of themselves. It was like 
lightning or an arrow. It did not take long for her to say: My bones are very frightened. 
She now had to deal with herself and | with myself. 

We continued to work together in this way, and | could mention many things that 
happened to both of us during this time, but | will only mention that, with my consent, 
my wife often attended the sermons and private lessons of the Methodists in the hope 
that they would benefit her as a poor creature who was worried about her salvation. | 
had so much to do with myself that | had little confidence in myself to teach others. My 
wife was often sickly, and it was very difficult for her to endure the trials to which she 
was subjected. It also happened that she gained little comfort from her intercourse with 
the Methodists. ... . . My position was a bad one; | was caught between two stools: to 
our old churchmen | was too pious, far too pious and holy; to the Methodists | was just 
as much too godless, blind and careless. What now? Well, well, that is just how | felt 
myself to be, and | believed quite certainly that there was nothing good about me; but 
| still believed that the good Lord, without Methodists, Baptists, or Tunkers, could set 
me right by the merit of the Mediator. ... About this very time our Germans in this region 
had consulted among themselves to demand a German preacher. It was decided that 
Pastor Mischly should be appointed, who had preached to them several times a few 
years before, and | was promised that | would be brushed aside because of my wrong 
opinion. But who could write to him? He lived at Winchester, 130 miles from there. To 
be sure of my blows, | was obliged to do so. He got the letter and comes. He had 
confirmed my wife with others; she shall pay too; my father's brothers are our accusers. 
Because of the too great distance of the church, my wife herself could not be his 
listener, but | must be there. | had heard the man several times before, but | did not 
pay much attention to his words. | now had the advantage through my exercises that | 
could understand the sermon better. According to the arrangements that my uncles 
had made, | was also made aware of the matter. At first the man seemed as if he 
wanted to give me a harsh rebuke, as is due to one who seeks his salvation sometimes 
in the fire, sometimes in the water; but after he had examined me more closely, he 
applauded me, exhorted me to continue and to persevere in the sermon. 
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..my plan. ... | left the man that same evening and rode to a poor English man, whose 
wife often helped me with conversation; he made me a bed on the floor, and | lay there 
overnight. Here | was brought into great distress by a terrible dream. It seemed to me 
that the earth had disappeared from under me on all sides, and that there was only 
enough left for me to lie on; but beneath me was an immense depth, an abyss, into which 
| had just begun to sink. Above this | awoke and had my hands firmly pressed to the 
earth. | got up as soon as | awoke and was afraid to lie down again that night. But | had 
not long to day. As great as my terrors were in the dream, so great was my restlessness 
the next morning; no one could persuade me to stay longer; | started on my way as soon 
as it was light. O no poor sinner could be more martyred in his conscience over a death- 
blow than | poor man was at the time. | made the most exact calculations with myself, 
became the strictest judge of all my innermost feelings; my slightest transgression 
became a burden on my heart. Oh where! . . . 

| remained in this restlessness for several weeks. If | had believed that | could find 
someone who could tell me what the Lord had in store for me, | would have gone a long 
way. - But there it was all in vain. From men | was to receive no comfort. My only comfort 
had to come from the gospel. . . . 

| received a special booklet at that time, in which | spent much time and suffering, 
namely, The Golden Jewel of the Children of God... .. In reading a passage from the 
said book | received great pleasure, even a lively consolation. The passage is in Luc. 8, 
where the sea voyage of Jesus with his disciples is described as one of extreme danger. 
The author remarked that the disciples of the Saviour will have had much trouble and 
sorrow until they awoke their Master, who was asleep in the little ship; as soon as the 
Master awoke, all was quiet. A similarity, he said, it has with the danger of the souls. One 
steers against the devil, the world, and sin, seeking rest now in this, now in that, but, he 
says, awaken JEsum in your heart, and the storm will soon subside, the waves will not 
rage much longer. . . . The Scripture became very clear to me here; | had only to look at 
myself with the greatest amazement. | went out joyfully without saying anything to 
anyone. But before | had reached the setting of the sun, a strong doubt came upon me, 
that | might be deceived in my cause, and thereby | was put into greater anxiety than | 
had before.... . . All sorts of doubtful thoughts followed, and | was very violently assailed 
with many temptations, the like of which | had never experienced before. At that very time 
some of my neighbors began 
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For the salvation of their souls they are troubled. For if you strike a pole at the bottom, 
it often kills a bird sitting at the top. As | threw the stones from my garden, some fell 
into my neighbor's. My Sunday exercises, with the reading of sermons and prayers 
from more practiced senses, caused a sensation and reflection among some. My 
neighbors passed various judgments on me; they did not know at all what to make of 
me, and that was no wonder. | myself did not know what | should make of myself. But 
| found that | knew more than most of my neighbors. | found that some of them were 
really glad of my lessons, and what was | to conclude from that? Nay, thou must not 
be a rascal to bury the pound. But, thought |, the mind is somewhat enlightened, but 
the will is not yet sanctified, and then | may well preach to others and be reprobate 
myself. | imagined that a preacher called by God should not be aware of any 
naughtiness himself. But | did not remain long in this delusion; | remembered that | had 
read from others that sanctification cannot be accomplished in one stroke. | came to 
the conclusion that | would now like to be myself as | could be, so that, if | could in the 
least frighten Satan's kingdom, | would contribute what | could to it. 

Now | had already for some time, in my sermon reading, omitted so far as to 
exhort my hearers at the beginning, that they should diligently attend to the contents 
thereof. Now | also began to make an addition at the end, which was expressed with 
still better results, from which | became somewhat more convinced that it would also 
be possible for me to become a preacher, if only | had greater learning, also greater 
piety. An English woman, my neighbor's wife, who was diligent to attend our meeting, 
often told me that she was well assured that | would never find peace in myself until | 
took up the teaching ministry completely. | partly believed this to be true, and yet | was 
very disgusted to hear such a thing, for | thought | could see in advance how many 
difficulties would be connected with it, and therefore | was quite frightened to think of 
it. 

[After having followed the autobiography so far, we continue from a manuscript 
which bears the title: "A Short Notice of Paul Henkel's First Performances as an 
Evangelical Lutheran Preacher in the State of Virginia in a Letter to his Friend." This 
letter comprises 72 quarto pages and is written with more care than the manuscript 
used so far. There Paul Henkel reports among other things the following:] 

| had read sermons several times to a German man named Michael Arbogast 
about 12 miles from me. This man, together with his household, which was strong, 
testified to a great liking for me. 
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They trusted me to be able to preach a sermon extempore. In the month of August 1781, 
| found myself there on Sundays with almost all the Germans who lived in the area, who 
made up an orderly congregation. There were also English people, to whom | had also 
read before. | had made an explanation of the words of Paul, Phil. 2, 5, and had written 
it on several sheets of paper and placed them in front of me. From my text | presented, 
first, how Christ was minded, and then, secondly, why he had to be so minded. With 
much trepidation | began my lecture, but the zeal to testify for the evangelical truth and 
to impress it upon my fellow men soon took away all fear of man, and in a few minutes | 
no longer needed the draft. My simple sermon caught the attention of my listeners. They 
declared themselves quite amused and longing to hear more of the same. Since the 
English heard from the Germans that they were moved by the sermon, they remarked 
that | would also like to make an attempt to do the same in their language, which | 
immediately agreed to do, and | then succeeded as | had with the Germans. On both 
sides they hoped to have a preacher soon, without being allowed to look around any 
further than to see to it that | was ordained so that their children could be baptized, etc. | 
was very much supported in my plan. | was very much supported in my intention and 
now believed myself that it would also still be possible for me to be used as an emergency 
teacher, although | still did not think that | would ever agree to the people's request that 
| be ordained. At the request of the master of the house and the people, | preached the 
following Sunday again from Matth. 12, 20. In this sermon | found no difficulty at all. 
Everything flowed as desired and had a greater impression than the first sermon. | also 
gave a short English speech again. | was asked to make the third visit, and it happened. 
At this visit the congregation agreed that | should preach only in English and make my 
sermon longer. | let it be so. | approached this sermon without any fear that | might be 
disturbed, since | now believed that | was beyond all doubt that the Lord had called me 
to the teaching ministry, and | had also laid aside all fear of man. But alas, how much 
was | poor man deceived in my judgment in this matter. As many and severe trials as | 
thought | had experienced, they were of little consequence compared to what | had to 
experience. For no sooner had | begun to speak than the thought struck me like a bolt of 
lightning that | had done everything of my own choice and with wrong intentions, and that 
my sermon could therefore be a blessing to no one. | was aware myself that | had exalted 
myself in my thoughts because of my previous sermons, and therefore it would serve me 
well if the Lord would let me fall silent. | also believed that this would have to happen. 
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It occurred to me: What will the consequences of my great enterprise be? After this | 
must be silent. My experiments for a year have caused a great stir; now | must expect 
to be scorned and ridiculed, and must avoid the country and become a lasting mockery 
of the people. O that | were out of this wretched world, and in such a one, when | could 
no longer be deceived by the enemy of souls. | finally thought that if | could only finish 
this sermon with some honors, | would find something to help me in the future. | also 
tried very hard to keep my composure. | said to myself: "If only this sermon can be 
accomplished, then this shall be preached by me enough forever. Yet | was surprised 
that my hearers paid such amused attention to such a silly and confused sermon as | 
found. | came at last to the Amen, but after | had preached longer than | knew how. As 
soon as the sermon was over, | went into an adjoining room, sat down on the bed, and 
regretted my fate. In the meantime, | heard the English and Germans passing judgment 
on the sermon, which horrified me anew, since | had to hear that this was by far the 
most excellent sermon, and that it was astonishing what the man had gained in such a 
short time. Above this, the landlord came to me and wanted to know the reason why | 
had forbidden to serve them further, since they had agreed with each other to be grateful 
for my effort after this, to tell me what they could for their temporal sustenance. | made 
various excuses, all of which he forestalled and induced me to break my resolution and 
make the fourth visit on the following Sunday. | prepared myself a little that week, but 
found myself very embarrassed in my mind, and had to struggle a lot with pusillanimous 
thoughts that plagued me when | preached again on the fourth Sunday. The landlord 
was not at home. Some of the young countrymen had behaved so badly at a meeting 
the previous week that it was disgraceful with swearing, swearing, railing, etc., and since 
the sons of the friend were also involved, | became all the more displeased and 
punished the offenses more harshly than wisely and carefully, which aroused 
displeasure and annoyance and much grumbling after the end of the sermon, so that 
those who were displeased would have liked to have quarreled with me if | had gotten 
involved with them. Since the father of the house was absent, there was no one who 
would have invited me to visit again. At this sermon there was probably no fear of man, 
nor temptation, but too much blind zeal and unwillingness. The master of the house was 
sorry when he heard what had happened, but he shied away from asking me to visit him 
again until long afterwards. So | rode home with many thoughts. Everything was put into 
new ferment with me. | made myself with all 
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The reproaches that | had acted out of arrogance, out of unwillingness, and very 
imprudently were justified. | regarded my previous temptation as a warning not to undertake 
the business of a preacher any longer, but that | had allowed myself to be persuaded by 
men to do so. Here it again became clear to me how utterly depraved | was, and therefore 
it could not be possible that the Lord would ever have called me to be his servant, or would 
ever want to use me. A.G. 

(To be continued.) 


Literature. 


The Epistle of Jacobus exegetically-practically treated by Dr. Georg Wandel, 
Licentiate of Theology, Senior Pastor at St. Mary's Church in Strausberg. Leipzig. 
A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. (Georg B6hme). 1896. 196 pages. 
Price: 2 Mark 50 Pfennige. 

This new Commentary on the Epistle of James, however, as far as we can see, in a 
completely independent manner, utilizes the earlier exegetical work, rests mostly on accurate 
philological research, does not flood the reader with a mass of notes and citations, places 
particular emphasis on the clarification of the train of thought and also takes into account the 
practical application, but not to the extent that we expected from the title. In the individual 
exegesis, he demands partly approval, partly criticism, as can hardly be otherwise the case with 
acommentary. With respect to the difficult passage, ch. 2, 14-26, Wandel rightly emphasizes that 
Jacobus speaks of something quite different from Paul, Rom. 3 and Gal. 2. He says, among other 
things: "As far as especially the doctrine of justification of Jacobus is concerned, it seems to us 
that the relationship of his propositions to corresponding Pauline propositions, which has been 
assumed by many scholars, is merely a formal one. Materially, Jacob's statements have nothing 
to do with Paul's. . . . Materially, a difference between the two cannot be established." (p. 6.) With 
regard to the time of the writing of the letter, the period between the years 49-54 seems to the 
author to be the most probable. Wandel, then, is not a hypercritic of the modern type. If, however, 
he tries to make it probable that the author of the epistle was a third Jacobus from the apostolic 
period, "Christ's bodily brother," Jacobus with the epithet "the righteous," his brief remarks on 
this, just as little as other longer discussions, can convince us that there really was such a third 
Jacobus at all. The contents of the present book are distributed as follows: After an introduction 
of 15 pages, the train of thought follows on 10 pages, and from pages 25-180 the explanation of 
the letter. An exact translation, critical remarks, and some remarks on the points of contact 
between the Epistle of Jacobus and the First Epistle of Peter conclude the work, which is well 
worthy of attention among the newer literature on this Epistle. L.F 


The first part of the book is a book on the history of the New Testament by Wilhelm 
Vollert, senior teacher at the princely grammar school in Gera. With an overview 
of the codices in which the New Testament writings are attested. Leipzig. A. 
Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. (Georg B6hme). 1897. 55 pages and 

one supplement. Price: 1 Mark 40 Pfennige. 
These tables may render this service to him who wishes to orient himself quickly on the 
main points of the so-called New Testament Introduction according to the views of modern 

criticism. For from this dis- 
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ciplin, which the author calls in the preface "New Testament introductory science", is dealt with 
here, but not according to the title of New Testament contemporary history, which is understood 
to mean something else. In four adjacent columns, the authors and addressees of the individual 
New Testament writings are first named and briefly described, then a short characteristic of 
these writings is given, and finally the codices and patristic passages are listed in which the 
individual writings are contained or attested. In a clear supplement, the various codices are 
registered on a table, and one can see at a glance in which manuscripts a New Testament 
book has been handed down to us. The manuscript is, on the whole, according to B. Weiss' 
"Introduction to the New Testament", thus in the sense of modern criticism. It is to be used only 
with caution and independent examination, since it is not lacking in rather questionable, yes, 
obviously incorrect sentences. Page 7, for example, there is talk of narratives in Matthew 
"which are incompatible with the view of the fourth Gospel." 
LF: 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 


On the occasion of the anniversary of our Synod, The Lutheran writes: "The golden jubilee of 
the Missouri Synod was festively celebrated in all parts of this community. After the rapid growth 
which the Missouri Synod has experienced in the fifty years of its history, it stands numerically 
first in the American Lutheran Church. Now that immigration has almost ceased, it must look 
to those who were born in America and speak the language of the land for its distant growth in 
the next half century. Whether it will prove equal to the task and fare better than the older 
synods will depend on how it takes care of its young people. Her work in English has made 
great progress; but the same is far from being sufficient, and the spirit and manner of the 
Missouri Synod promise no easy and rapid growth." So much for the "Lutheran." We, too, are 
well aware that we have a duty to give more attention to church work through the medium of 
the English language in the future. We are prepared for this work in that at least three-fourths 
of our preaching candidates are able to work in English if necessary. The number of our foreign- 
born preaching candidates is minuscule compared to those who are native-born Americans. 
Of the 180 students studying in St. Louis, only 26 are foreign born, and of these 26, most have 
graduated from our local high schools and are therefore proficient in the English language. So 
we do not lack teachers who can teach in the English language. But it is not the case that the 
Synod, with regard to its further growth in the next half century, should have to rely exclusively 
on English speakers. To be sure, immigration has almost entirely ceased in recent years. But 
the Synod is growing out of itself, and this growth from within is accomplished in such a way 
that in nine cases out of ten, at least, German remains the language of the church. The 


"Lutheran" forgets that we have German-English parochial schools. Even in the third 


generation, most of our children who use English in business prefer German as the language 
of the church. Would 
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If we were to impose the English language on our children as the language of the church, we 
would drive them out of the church in many cases. As wrong as it would be if we resisted English 
and wanted to remain German at all costs, it would also be wrong and hinder the growth of the 
church if we now wanted to become English at all costs and head over heels. We should work 
more - much more - in English than has been done so far. English congregations should be 
formed in hundreds of places, both to provide a church home for the fraction of our youth who 
prefer the English language, and to do missionary work among the English-speaking, churchless 
population. But our main work will also have to be done in the coming decades through the 
medium of the German language. The present circumstances point to this. That the "older 
synods" have fared poorly with regard to their youth is largely due to the fact that they have 
neglected the Lutheran training of their youth in parochial schools, etc. Their youth is largely in 
the German language. Their youth have largely been raised in a unionist-indifferentist spirit. 
Suppose the Missouri Synod were to become English in the twinkling of an eye, it would not keep 
its youth in the Lutheran Church if it neglected the thorough Lutheran training of youth. Her youth 
would then, because they lacked the conscience for pure Lutheran doctrine, attach themselves 
to sectarian congregations, especially when they changed places. This is what happened to the 
"older Lutheran synods." Nor do we promise ourselves any easy or rapid progress in our work in 
English. The "Missouri spirit and Missouri way" (The Missouri spirit and policy) are not congenial 
to the American church spirit, which is generally an indifferentist one. But if we have any task at 
all in America, it is to bring to bear "the Missouri spirit and the Missouri way." Success is with 
God. F. P. 

Union between Council and General Synod in regard to church work. "The Lutheran World" 
reports: Representatives of two Lutheran bodies, General Synod and General Council, met the 
other day to finalize plans for working together on church work. Nothing more is contemplated 
than a union in the work of propagating the church and in the work of missions, each body 
retaining its peculiarity and doctrinal differences. The Rev. Dr. M. W. Hamma (Washington, D. 
C.), who is chairman of the committee in question of the General Synod, has been elected 
chairman of the united committee. On this the "Church Gazette" of Philadelphia remarks: "We 
object to any joint work in any field so long as unity in faith and confession is lacking." F. P. 

Spiritual Conjurations and Religious Meetings. In Boston, several young men attended the 
meetings of the Spiritualists and brought them to an abrupt end by exposing the fraud and hoax 
that was being perpetrated there. They were arrested and convicted by the court for disturbing a 
religious meeting. The case was, however, brought before the High Court, which gave a 
favourable decision. Ghost conjurations, as they are staged by spiritualists, are not religious 
gatherings. 

Christian Science, or Divine Healing, that ghastly raving un 
of our days, has recently made quite significant progress. When an international conference of 
the adherents of this error took place in London a few years ago, delegates from all parts of the 
world were assembled. With pride the 
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"Christian Scientists" points to the growing number of "faith homes" in Europe and America. 
In our country there are at present already more than thirty of them. In New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh Detroit, and elsewhere, meetings have been held within 
the last two years, by which enthusiastic disciples of this heresy have been everywhere 
won, and one of their chief advocates, R. Kelso Carter, says of them: "The mass of evidence 
offered, the multitude of witnesses arising, and the worda of Scripture on the subject, demand 
at least a respectful hearing and invite the closest scrutiny into the doctrine and practice of 


divine healing." L. F. 

Student Union for Missions. In England and also in America there is a great movement 
among the student youth for missions. A student league has been formed which is to 
extend over all Protestant countries in order to promote the mission. This is not a matter 
of collecting contributions, but of recruiting people. As many young people as possible are 
to be encouraged to go out to the heathen nations. Thus, in England and America, over 
4000 students have vowed to become missionaries if circumstances later permit. This zeal 
and enthusiasm for the spread of Christianity in heathen countries would be more gratifying 
if the danger of falling into exaggeration and excess were more avoided. But in these 
English and American circles one really dreams of a world mission that could evangelize 
the whole earth in a few years. Flocks of female missionaries go out, prefer to go to the 
most unknown countries and often undertake the most adventurous things. In Germany, 
too, a student association for missions has been formed, which wants to avoid all unhealthy 
activities in its part. But there, too, it remains to be seen whether it will proceed in the right 
way. LR 


II. Abroad. 


Ecclesiastical official acts in Berlin. In the year 1896 the following official acts occurred 
in the city of Berlin: Baptisms 36, 200, Marriages 10,345, Burials 11,651, Confirmed 
22,872. These numbers caught our eye because they approximate those in our Synod. 
Our "Yearbook" records for the year 1896: baptisms 36, 233, marriages 8015, funerals 
11,548, Confirmirte 18, 167. A great difference, however, is in the number of 
Communicirten. Communicirte in Berlin 221,227; in our Synod 673,732. 

FP: 

An atheist teacher reprimanded. The "A. E. L. K." reports: The youth teacher of the 
Berlin Free Religious Congregation, Miss Jda Altmann, has been refused by the police 
headquarters the teaching permit she has had for years. In response to an inquiry, the 
following letter was received: "The facts which led to the denial of the teaching permit are 
well known to teacher Jda Altmann from our decrees of April 5, 1894, April 24, 1894, July 
8, 1894, and August 16, 1895. Since the aforementioned professes the atheistic principles 
of the local free religious community, but in addition has had to be punished for 
disobedience against the orders of the competent authority, she appears to be qualified 
neither in religious nor in moral respect for the teaching profession." 

An association of German mystics was recently founded in Berlin. According to its 
program, the new association strives for "deeper knowledge of truth in the light of divine 
love" and is convinced that "holiness, 
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love and power of faith overcome the rigors of the laws of nature". The members of the 
covenant must strive to "live spiritually." They discard luxury, meat food, all spirits, and 
tobacco. Their food consists of vegetables in the simplest preparation, of fruit, butter, and 
bread. They are opponents of the liberal trend in theology and church, and lean in their 
religious views to the writings of the older German mysticism. This alliance will hardly win 
many adherents in our time, and it could hardly have chosen a more hopeless field than 
Berlin, where the principle, "Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we shall be dead," has 
become dominant among the broadest classes of the population. L. F. 

Mission Deficits. The "A. E. L. K." writes: Three missionary societies complain of a 
deficit in 1896: the "Evangelische Missionsgesellschaft fur DeutschOstafrica" (Berlin III) 
has a deficit of 27,000 Mk. on an income of 79,000 Mk., that is, more than a third of the 
annual income. The North German Missionary Society has a deficit of almost 75,000 Mk. 
on an expenditure of 155,000 Mk. which is all the more to be regretted as it is just now 
about to celebrate the 50th anniversary of its work in Evhe-Lande, West Africa. The 
Rhenish Mission Society has a deficit of 61,000 Mk. on 540,000 Mk. expenditure, but this 
is largely explained by the extra tax of 83,000 Mk. which the Rhenish Mission has received 
from its friends for the starving in South Africa. The Basel Mission received a bequest of 
100,000 Frcs. from Basel itself. 

Fear of the "Golden Rose" in England. The "A. E. L. K." reports: It is rumored in England 
that the pope will this year confer the "golden rose" on Queen Victoria of Great Britain. 
This rose, consecrated by the Pope and made of gold, is, as is well known, sent by the 
Roman See to such princely persons from whom he has received, or can hope to receive, 
special promotion of his interests, protection and protection for his Church. On the strength 
of this rumour, the Church Association, through its President, addressed a letter to Lord 
Salisbury, Prime Minister of England, asking him to avert this disgrace from the Queen. It 
says: "We learn from history that this gift of the Pope to the King of Naples resulted in the 
loss of his crown within a period of twelve months. The Emperor of Austria received it, and 
the next year lost his Venetian possessions. Isabella of Spain received the rose, and a 
year afterwards was obliged to flee from her realm. The Empress Eugenie received the 
same benefit, and the Empire was swept away from France. Maximilian's wife received it, 
and the Emperor was shot in Mexico. The Duchess of Noronha received it, and was driven 
away with Dom Pedro when he lost the throne of Brazil. The pope's blessing seems a sure 
precursor of mischief. The Spanish Armada was blessed by him, and terrible curses 
heaped upon Elizabeth. The same was experienced by the King of Sardinia, who was 
thereupon raised to the rank of King of Italy. The finger of Divine Providence seems clearly 
to have fulfilled the prophetic prophecies. As a loyal subject of her Majesty, | venture to 
adjure you, as the first adviser of the Crown, to keep away from our English monarchy the 
dishonour of being made the recipient of so fatal a compliment." Right are these 
Englishmen when they regard a gift from the Pope as an "indignity" to the recipient. It 
would be very desirable that the princes, too, should gradually come to this conclusion. It 
has already been reported that the Pope will certainly present the Queen of England with 
a gift on her Jubilee. F. P. 
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Catholicism and Buddhism. In a lecture given by the Oxford professor Max Miller at 
the Royal Society of Literature, he pointed out several striking similarities between Oriental 
Buddhism and Roman Catholicism. Buddhism, like Catholicism, has crooks, mitres, long 
white robes (dalmatics), incense burners, beads on the rosary, veneration of the saints, 
processions, litanies, holy water, etc., all of which are very similar. Muller expresses the 
assumption that at some time there must have been a certain intercourse between 
Catholic priests and Buddhists, especially since it is historically verifiable that Catholic 
missionaries were active in China from the middle of the seventh to the end of the eighth 
century. LiFe 

Small religious communities in Paris. Under this title a book has been published in 
Paris, which brings strange news from the religious life of the metropolis. According to it, 
there is a worshipper of Zeus, Athena, and Hermes who, in civil life, holds the position of 
a professor of the Greek language; furthermore, there are two Buddhist sects, one led by 
a Japanese, the other by a professor of oriental languages; a "light-worshipper community" 
which worships the Virgin Mary and the Egyptian goddess Isis at the same time; an Essene 
community, related to the old Jewish sect of the same name. There are also congregations 
of Swedenborgians, of Theosophists, of "Positivists," who, founded by Comte, elevate 
humanity to a cultus, etc. And all this in Paris, the seat of education and enlightenment. 
Certainly, when one reads this adventurous list, one must agree with the words: "Because 
they thought they were wise, they became fools," Rom. 1:22. 

L. F. 


Uganda. The March issue of the "Ch. Miss. Intelligencer" gives an almost exact 
statistic. According to these, there are now over 57,000 natives who are under the 
influence of the mission and can read or are learning to read. These "readers" are 
distributed over 16 provinces or districts; about 6000 of them are to be found on 33 Sasfa 
islands, where missions have only been carried on for three or four years. The number of 
churches and chapels is 321. Sunday church attendance is estimated at more than 
25,000, weekday attendance at more than 6,000. 192 teachers are employed and paid by 
the native church council, and in addition to these, 533 teachers are employed by the 
individual congregations, most of them, however, without salary. About 26,000 New 
Testaments and Gospels have been purchased by the people. The number of baptismal 
candidates is nearly 2500, the number of Christians over 6900, the number of 
communicants 1355. Incidentally, since the census was taken in March 1896, all these 
numbers have increased significantly. The progress of Christianity in Uganda is as rapid 
as it has ever been in missionary history. (A. E. L. K.) 

Necrological. On May 4, Dr. Adolf Stahlin, President of the Protestant High Consistory, 
died in Munich at the age of 73. The Prince Regent addressed the following letter to the 
widow: "I feel the passing of this man, who is highly respected on all sides because of his 
conciliatory work and who has always been a proven and faithful servant of the Crown, as 
a grave loss and | sympathize with your sorrow. In this letter the virtues characterizing a 
servant of the Church are not named. 
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Modern Synergism in the Light of Scripture. 


(Continued.) 

The modern synergists also refer to passages of Scripture which describe 
conversion as an "ethical process in man," as "a movement which takes place not 
only in his will, but in his will. There is no doubt that Scripture presents conversion, 
repentance, faith, as something that takes place in man, in man's heart, indeed, as 
something that man does, as a movement, an act of man's will. The Hebrew 
expression XXX, "to convert," the Greek imortpigelv, usually used intransitively, se 


convertere, "to turn," like the other petavosiv, "to change his mind," denotes a doing 
of the 

People. Of the inhabitants of Nineveh, to whom Jonah preached, it is said that they 
"turned from their wicked ways," Jonah 3:10; or, 8that they "repented," ytevonoay, 
"after the preaching of Jonah." 

Matth. 12, 41. It is said of the inhabitants of Lydda and Sarona that they "turned to 
the Lord," iziotpewav, Apost. 9, 35. The 

Apostle reminds the Christians in Thessalonica of the beginning of their Christianity 
with the words: mc imeotpivate, "as ye are converted unto 

God from the idols, to serve the living and true God." 1 Thess. 1, 9. 1 Pet. 2, 25. we 
read, "For ye would have been as sheep erring, but now have turned unto the 
Shepherd and Bishop of your souls."- izevipagyte. The second aorist of the passive 


éxMtpaonvai has. 

always medial meaning. So, however, according to Scripture, it is man, and truly not 
God, who becomes a believer, and who believes. The conversion of the Ninevites 
is also described in the words, "Then believed," "the people of Nineveh in God." 
Jonah 3:5. Of the Gentiles to whom Paul and Barnabas preached, it is said, "But 
when the Gentiles heard it, they were glad, and glorified the word of the Lord, and 
believed, émiotevoav, as many of them were ordained to eternal life." Apost. 13, 48. 
Three times in Scripture it is said of him who believed in 
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He who believes in Christ testifies: "He who believes in Him shall not be put to 
shame. Isa. 28, 16. Rom. 9, 33. 1 Petr. 2, 6. Christ himself calls faith a work of man. 
When the Jews asked him, "What shall we do, that we may work the works of God?" 
that is, "What then are the works required of God, and acceptable unto God, which 
we ought to work?" - Then answered he, "These are the works of God," that is, the 
works which God requires of you, "that ye believe on him whom he hath sent." Joh. 


6, 28. 29. The expression epyov ton #e00 v. 29. is evidently to be understood in the 
same way as the expression té épya tov #£00 v. 28. 
The answer corresponds to the question. The genitive tou & coi is both times the 


genitivus objecti. Throughout, it speaks of works that man works, and specifically of 
such works that are considered as such before God, as good works, which please 
God, which he wants from man. Now in the New Testament God wants this one 
work from man, in which all other works are already included, that man should 
believe in Christ, whom he sent into the world for the salvation of the world. Luther 
remarks on John 6:29: "To work God's work is not well spoken in German; but we 
must let it stand thus, for the sake of the word operemini, which means to work, and 
therefore we must direct our language after the Hebrew. It is not only God's work 
what he does as God, but also what we do..... So also in the Psalm and the prophets 
God's works are called such works as we do by God's commandment and decree, 
that he may be served." VII, p. 2211. Faith is called in Scripture a going, a coming 
to Christo, pyeaHai. "He that cometh to me shall not hunger, and he that. 

He that believeth on me shall never thirst." Joh. 6, 35. Faith is a spiritual going, 
coming, an inward movement; he who believes, moves, directs his thoughts, his will 
toward Christ. Faith, according to Scripture, is obedience, hearty, willing obedience. 
St. Paul often speaks of the obedience of faith, e.g. Rom. 1:5, and writes Rom. 6:17: 
"But now ye have become obedient in heart to the model of doctrine, to which ye 
are devoted." Faith, according to Scripture, appears as the acceptance, reception 
of Christ or the word of God. "As ye have therefore received the Lord JESUS Christ, 
walk ye in him." Col. 2:6. "Wherefore we also thank God without ceasing, that, when 
ye received of us the word of divine preaching, ye received it, not as the word of 
men, but, as it is indeed, as the word of God, which also worketh in you that believe." 
1 Thess. 2, 13. 

We find, then, that the Scripture says of man as a subject, that he turns from 
his evil way, that he turns to the living God, or to the Lord Christ, that he changes 
his mind, that he believes, that he goes to Christ, that he becomes obedient to the 
gospel from the heart, that he receives Christ and his word into himself, appropriates 
them to himself. We 
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can, according to Scripture, call conversion, faith, a work of man, also a conduct of 
man; indeed, we can justly speak of a free, personal conduct of man, provided one 
opposes freedom, willingness, to compulsion. We could at most put up with Frank's 
remark, "It is a doing, a Troleiv, for those who have heard the word and whose hearts 
have been struck by it (Act. 16, 30.; 2, 37.); not merely a letting oneself be drawn, a 
yielding to the divine train of grace, but a gathering together of its whole strength, a 
doing of violence and snatching at it (“aet* and aptrdZei Matth. 11, 12.). In this 
respect there is None who has not been willingly converted." System of Christian. 
Truth. Il, p. 330. only that the Scriptural evidence, the appeal to Act. 16, 30.; 2, 37., 
is very far-fetched. The question, "What shall | do that | may be saved?" amounts to 


another, "How shall | begin that | may be saved? How shall | be blessed? The aotei” 


is not to be so premised here. But the above quotations sufficiently prove that 
Scripture describes conversion, faith, as a doing, Troigi of man. But how? Now does 
it really follow from this troieiv, this doing and working of man, that there is a synergy 
of the human will with the divine will in the act of conversion? We stop for the moment 
at Frank. In the passage in question, loc. cit. p. 327 ff. he grasps that doing of man 
of which Scripture says, without further ado, as "spontaneous actuation," 
"spontaneous self-determination" of man. He writes: "The very time of calling is 
intended to bring about real spiritual spontaneity, the personal apprehension of 
salvation." Personal grasp of salvation and spiritual spontaneity are identical terms 
to him. All doing, moral, personal doing of man is considered by him eo ipso as 
spontaneous doing. And so basically all the "newer" theologians. But this is a wicked 
confusion of terms. It is really two different things whether a man does something or 
whether he does what he does of his own accord, of his own impulse. Even willing 
action is not spontaneous action without further ado. It may well be that another will, 
another person, determines a man to do something, and also to do gladly and 
willingly what the other determines him to do. If a man leaves his former path and 
takes a different course, if he changes his heart's opinion and disposition, this need 
not necessarily be the result of his own reflections; another may well have been able 
to bring him to such a change. If a man falls in with a teaching that is imparted to him 
and accepts it from the heart, this may well be the influence and effect of that very 
teaching. The words of Scripture quoted above merely describe the nature, if you 
will, of the moral quality of conversion, of faith. 
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But they say nothing about the cause of conversion, of faith, and leave undecided 
the question whether these motus spirituales are produced by man's own ego or by a 
cause that lies outside of man. If Scripture teaches elsewhere that God works faith, 
this in no way contradicts the other proposition, that man works or does this very 
work, that he believes. And it is a misunderstanding or deception to make a mixtum 


compositum of these two propositions, and to let Scripture teach that conversion, or 
faith, is produced by a co-operation of the divine and human wills. When it is said, 
Man works this very work, conversion, faith; or, Conversion is man's work, the 
expression "work" and "work" are here used in quite a different sense from when it 
is said, God works conversion, faith; or, Conversion is God's work. The former 


proposition is a statement about the forma conversionis, the latter proposition a 


statement about the causa efficiens conversionis. The first proposition says: It is man 
who does this work, who performs this act, that he is converted, that he believes. It 
is man, and man alone, who converts and believes, not God at the same time. 
Repentance, penitence, and faith are exclusively movements of the human mind 
and will, and are not at the same time found in God's heart. The opinion of the other 
proposition is: It is God, and God alone and exclusively, who brings about, produces, 
causes those movements and acts of the human spirit and will. Man is the exclusive 
subject of conversion, God the exclusive author of conversion. Man alone believes, 
and that alone he has from God. Faith, according to the Scriptures, to emphasize 
this important moment again, is vain willingness, willing, hearty obedience, man's 
own most joyful conviction. But this does not exclude the possibility of God 
implanting this very attitude, this conviction, in the heart of man. 

He who can discern but a little, and has an inclined will to discern, must see 


through the fallacia. of the synergists, of which they are guilty by dragging over what 


Scripture teaches of the nature of conversion xxx aUo yivoc and turning it into the 
question of 

of the cause of conversion. Whoever reads and examines such scriptural passages 
as those quoted above with a simple mind and without prejudice will be convinced 
that they say nothing at all about how conversion comes about, and thus do not 
make man a contributor to conversion. Yes, we could go a step further here, too, 
and reply to the synergists that in some of those scriptural passages, in such as they 
especially force and exploit for their theory, if one is to read about the conversion, 
one has to be sure that it is not a matter of the first place. 
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The main person cannot see anything about the causa conversionis, but rather the 
opposite view. When St. Paul thanks God for the fact that the Christians in 
Thessalonica received the word of divine preaching as God's word, does he not 
consider this very action of the Thessalonians, the reception of the word, as a gift of 
God? Surely one gives thanks to God for what he has given. Where the apostle 
reminds the Roman Christians that they had become obedient to the evangelical 
doctrine from the heart, Rom. 6:17, he adds that they had been delivered into this 
very form of doctrine. The latter evidently coincides with the former. That they have 
become obedient from the heart has happened in such a way that God has given 
them, their hearts, into this teaching. 

Above all, however, the synergists strike from such scriptural words as Capital, 
which place "the failure of conversion as the fault of man". From non-conversion 
they make an inference as to conversion. To the above evidence we add a dictum 
of an American theologian. In Schmidt's "Old and New," vol. 5, p. 333, we find the 
following sentence: "But the Scriptures clearly teach that the conversion and 
blessedness of the called do not depend in every respect or in every sense on God 
alone. Cf. Is. 5, 4. Matth. 23, 37. Luc. 7, 30. 13, 23. 24. Joh. 12, 35. 36. 1 Cor. 9, 24- 
27. Rom. 11, 19-22. Gal. 6, 7. 8. Rev. 3, 5. 10. 11. 12." Here Schmidt cites such 
scriptural passages in which conversion, faith, is demanded of man. Further, such 
passages in which converts are exhorted to persevere in the faith, to fight, and on 
this the final blessedness is made dependent. With the former we have already 
dealt; with the latter we have not here to do, where we deal with conversion itself, 
not with the conduct of converts. At the head of his proof of Scripture, however, 
Schmidt places Scripture statements about those who do not convert, and concludes 
from them that conversion depends in a certain respect, in a certain sense, on man. 

We first visualize, in order to test the cogency of this synergistic argument, a 
series of prophetic sayings that shed light on the impenitence of the people of Israel, 
and thus on the behavior of those who do not convert. "O LORD, thine eyes look 
after faith. Thou smitest them, but they feel it not; thou afflictest them, but they 
amend not (actually: they refuse to accept discipline); they have a harder face than 
a stone (make their face harder, than a rock), and will not (refuse to) repent." Jer. 
3:5, "Thus saith the LORD; Stand ye in the ways, and look, and enquire of the former 
paths which is the good way, and walk therein: and ye shall find rest for your souls. 
But they say: 
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We will not do it (We will not go). | have set watchmen over you: mark the voice of 
the trumpets. But they speak: We will not do it (We will not hear). Therefore hear, 
ye Gentiles, and take heed with your people. Thou earth, hearken: behold, | will 
bring a calamity upon this people, even their deserved reward, because they 
hearken not unto my words, and reject my law." Jer. 6:16-19, "I told not your fathers 
the day that | brought them forth out of the land of Egypt, neither commanded | them 
of burnt offerings, and of sacrifices: but this | commanded them, saying, Hearken 
unto my word, and | will be your God, and ye shall be my people; and walk in all the 
ways that | command you, that it may go well with you. But they would not hearken, 
nor incline their ears, but walked after their own counsel, and after the counsel of 
their own hearts, and went behind them, and not before them (walked in the 
stubbornness of their evil heart, and turned their backs unto me, and not their faces). 
Yea, from the day that | brought your fathers out of the land of Egypt unto this day 
have | sent unto you all my servants the prophets. But they will not hear me, nor 
incline their ears, but are stiff-necked (make their necks hard), and do worse than 
their fathers. And though thou say these things unto them, yet will they not hear 
thee: if thou call unto them, they will not answer thee. Therefore say to them: This 
is the people that will not hear the LORD their God (at the voice of the LORD their 
God), nor amend (nor accept discipline). Faith is perished and cut off from their 
mouth." Jer. 7:22-28. "They refuse to be converted." Jer. 8:5, "Say therefore unto 
them that are in Judah, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, Behold, | am preparing 
a calamity for you, and have thoughts against you: therefore turn ye every man from 
his evil way, and amend your ways and your doings. But they say: There shall 
nothing come of it; we will walk according to our thoughts, and every man shall do 
according to the stubbornness of his evil heart." Jer. 18:11, 12. "I told thee before, 
when it was yet well with thee, but thou saidst: | will not hear. So hast thou done all 
thy days, that thou hast not hearkened unto my voice." Jer. 22:21. "And he said unto 
me, Son of man, go thou unto the house of Israel, and preach my word unto them: 
. .. But the house of Israel will not hear thee, for they will not hear me themselves: 
for all the house of Israel have hard faces, and hardened hearts." Isa. 3:4, 7. The 
house of Israel is "a disobedient house," "a rebellious generation," XXX-XXX. Ezek. 
2, 
5. 8. 3, 9. etc. 

What is the content of these words of the prophets? A contrast runs through 
them. What God has done is contrasted with what Israel has done. What God has 
done for his people, 
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stands in stark contrast to how the people respond to what God has done to them. 
God gave Israel his law, commanding them to walk in his ways, that it might go well 
with them. But they would not hear, nor incline their ears to the commandments of 
God. They did not walk in his ways. Then God sent them prophets, watchmen, who 
called the disobedient, the apostate, to repentance, that they should turn from their 
wicked ways. But they would not hear them, nor would they incline their ears to the 
voice of the prophets. God himself spoke and called them through the prophets. But 
they would not hear God Himself. The Lord confirmed his call to repentance with 
serious threats. He already has a calamity in mind against them. Yes, he has already 
smitten and chastened them. But they do not feel it, they do not respect it, they do 
not accept discipline. God has also spoken good words to them, has set before them 
the good way through his servants the prophets, so that they might find rest for their 
souls. The voice of the prophets also said: "Why then will you die, O Ha'israel? For 
| have no pleasure in the death of the dying, saith the Lord GOD. Therefore repent 
ye; and ye shall live." Ezek. 18, 31. 32. God spared nothing in earnestness and love 
to induce them to repent. But it is all in vain. They do not want to convert. Repeatedly 
it is said, "They refuse to be converted." God compels them, but they refuse, resist, 
are rebellious. With the example of impenitent Israel is marked the conduct of all 
those who do not convert. But the contrast between God's doing and Israel's doing 


implies at the same time that man, as the subject, is also the cause, the actual causa 


efficiens of non-conversion. God did all he could to bring Israel to repentance, but 
Israel resisted it. Thus it is truly not in God that Israel is not converted, but in Israel 
alone. The reluctance, the impenitence, grows out of the innermost self of man, has 
its root, its reason in man himself, in his evil heart. This is also found in such 
statements as these, that "they walk after their own counsel and after the counsel of 
their heart," "after the counsel of their evil heart." Yes, indeed, there is still power 
and ability in the natural, unconverted man, but only a power to evil. Man, by refusing 
to be converted, exerts all his powers, puts all his strength into resisting God and 
God's word. Thus it is said of impenitent Israel that it makes its face, its neck, firm, 
hard, that it is stiff-necked, walks in obstinacy. And such obstinate disobedience, 
which man does of himself, is therefore also man's fault. And that is the greatest 
debt imaginable. Israel was already in debt and deserved to die because it 
transgressed the law of its God. But the main guilt is that it has transgressed the law 
of its God. 
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He who "will not hear the voice of the prophets" defies the call to repentance of the 
holy and merciful God, who wants to save him from death. He who does this is 
irredeemably doomed to death and destruction. Thus it is both a lamentation and an 
accusation that God testifies to the prophets of Israel, "But they will not hear." "But 
they speak: In vain!" And God pronounces judgment on the guilty with the words, 
"Behold, | will bring a calamity upon this people, even their deserved reward, 
because they hearken not unto my words." 

What is one to make of the synergistic syllogism? If, according to Scripture, it 
is in man's hand and power to refuse conversion, to resist God's call to repentance, 
is it also, at least in part, in a certain respect, in man's capacity to convert, to obey 
God's call to repentance? First, we observe that the syllogism, the conclusion from 
the opposite to the opposite, must logically be thus: If man does not convert, the 
cause lies in himself alone. So, too, the reason and cause of man's failure to convert 
is to be sought in him alone. If a man refuses to convert, this involves a heavy guilt 
for him. So it is a meritorious work when he converts. When once one operates with 
consequences, e contrario to lead the proof, then one must also conclude sharply 
and precisly. It is a wretched thing when, determined by other reflections, these 
consequences are mitigated and weakened, that is, when in the present case one 
ascribes to man only a cooperation in his conversion and denies the merit of this 
human conduct. But the key thing itself here is the mpa@tov weddoc. If from a truth 
If aman wants to gain a new truth by inference and deduction, by means of natural 
reason, which the Scriptures testify to, this is a gross violation of the principle of 
Scripture. Scripture claims that man draws his religious knowledge from it alone, 
from its clear words, and not incidentally from elsewhere. One loses all firm hold, all 
sure knowledge, if one goes with his thoughts even a few steps beyond what the 
text of Scripture offers, and tries to supplement and expand a Scriptural truth by 
intellectual operations. The words of the prophets quoted deal, and that in concreto, 


with non-conversion; they deal exclusively with those persons who do not convert, 
who do not hear and accept God's word; they describe in detail this evil conduct and 
show whence it comes and whither it leads. What is the matter with the other persons 
who convert and accept God's word, they do not give the slightest hint about. This 
teaching about impenitence, its nature, its cause, its evil consequences, is a part of 
the doctrine in itself, and also carries its purpose in itself. It has 
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The purpose of this book is not to inform us about the opposite, the nature, cause, 
and consequences of repentance. It is intended to make men realize what a terrible 
thing it is when one does not want to be converted. It contains a warning that 
especially the converted should take to heart. For even the converted have and still 
retain, because they have not yet entirely laid aside their flesh, their natural evil 
heart, power and liberty to evil, to disobedience. Now whether the converted are of 
themselves able to control disobedience, apostasy, or whether such warnings are 
not rather in God's hand a means of preserving them from apostasy, is again a 
question of itself, which we have not here to discuss. If we wish to know and learn 
something about the positive side, wherein conversion consists, how it is wrought, 
what it works, we have to look around in other places of Scripture, which deal with it 
ex professo. But whatever the Scriptures may teach elsewhere on this subject will 
never and can never come into conflict with the Scriptural words just discussed, 
because the latter say nothing at all about this point. G. St. 
(To be continued.) 
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(Continued.) 

In the meantime | also became aware that some of whom | believed to be 
faithful followers of Jesus were judging me in the same way as myself. Therefore | 
was put in the greatest embarrassment. Some English preachers of the Methodist 
Church made their first appearance with much credit to zeal for evangelical truth. 
Most of them were young and inexperienced teachers, who also worked with much 
blind zeal for their party; these declared their distrust of me in so far as they forbade 
their parishioners to hear me. Through all this, the unrest in me increased day by 
day, not only because | believed that | was rejected by men, but because | believed 
that | was rejected by God Himself. | cannot make known to any man the unrest and 
sorrow of my mind, neither with my pen, nor with the clearest words that | could 
speak. For three months little sleep came into my eyes, as | often walked all night 
through my woodland in the greatest cold, during which time | also ate very little. Oh, 
how miserable was my condition! Nothing but the loud grace of God saved me from 
utter despair. But after the rain the sun shines. ... | had to experience all this so that 
| might be wiser in the ways of the Lord. 
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and also to know better the temptations and temptations of Satan. | was pointed to 
the leadings of God.... There | found such comfort and contentment, that with much 
confidence in the promises of God, | ordered on the following Sunday to preach 
again. . . . In such preaching | found such assurance in my mind that it was the will 
of God that | should preach the gospel as | had never known before. Accordingly, | 
decided to accept the first call that would come to me to preach, whithersoever it 
might be. 

About the middle of February | was asked to preach a sermon to an old 
householder, who was an Irishman, at his house, which was about forty miles from 
me. | had no hesitation in following, and travelled thither the Friday before. On this 
journey | found occasion to preach to a man who was my journeyman. He was the 
neighbor of the place where | was to preach and unknown to me. Since | was also 
unknown to him, he spoke all kinds of foolish things until he inquired about the cause 
of my journey. Then he was silent; but | continued to speak and preached a blessed 
sermon to him; on Saturday the order was made, and on Sunday | preached. That 
was the first sermon that was ever preached in that same parish. The poor people 
showed themselves glad, and desired further to be visited. This visit was on what is 
called Back Creek, in Augusta County, at James Townsend's place. 

Here | must remark another little circumstance. | had a dream on Friday night 
that frightened me so that | could not sleep: | thought | was out on the road and 
surrounded with many bees that wanted to sting me, that | was in much trouble. Oh, 
| thought, how | shall have to fight with so many enemies till | can get home again. | 
got up, made the fire, sat down, opened my English Bible, and fell upon the passage 
Amos 3:8: The lion roareth, who would not fear? The Lord speaketh, who would 
prophesy? | opened the New Testament Rom. 4:20, 21, from which | received some 
comfort, so that | could better compose myself How easily he is frightened who lives 
constantly in fear! That was about February 20, 1782, and the next day | preached 
at John Slavan's on my way home. My sermon caused a great stir among the people 
who had not heard a sermon for so long. | was requested to visit these people more. 
| preached several times in the same places and also a little further down the river. 
But all of this was done with a great deal of physical weakness. | was very haggard, 
plagued with pain in my chest and coughing. As great as my bodily weakness was, 
so was the restlessness of my heart just as great under the constant consciousness 
of my incapacity to carry out such a ministry for lack of proper training. 
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| was so poor that | often shied away from the least man who could only read the 
Bible. My spiritual poverty was so obvious to me that | often shied away from the 
least man who could only read the Bible. And yet | could not convince myself that | 
could give up everything. 

Meanwhile | was requested to make a visit to the upper neighborhood at Green 
Briar, which was about fourteen miles farther on. My old friend John Slavan, who 
had a married daughter living there, offered to travel there with me. So | ordered to 
preach there on Easter Sunday. The Friday before, being Char Friday, | had ordered 
to preach on the way at Mr. James Ellis' house; but now the disquietude of my heart 
had increased so much, that | was quite sick in body and soul. | had resolved to treat 
of the passion of Jesus, and chose the 53rd chapter of Isaiah. But, dear God! | was 
hardly able to read it aloud properly. | was overcome by a kind of faintness and had 
to lie down on the bed. | had eaten little for several days and slept little the night 
before. The poor people seemed eager to hear, and testified to pity, whether they 
knew nothing of what was causing my weakness. Since then | have often blamed 
myself for not telling my "old" friend Slavan of my sorrow, who, though he knew little 
of it from his own experience, could have been of much service to me, as he was an 
honest man, well acquainted with the Bible, and had lived in the world for many 
years. No father could have shown more compassion for his son than this man did 
for me. We rode Saturday together over Allegheny Mountain. This was the first time 
| had ever gone over the same. Sunday, being the first Easter day, | preached at the 
house of his daughter's husband, Thomas Galford, to as strong a congregation as 
could be expected in so newly inhabited a neighborhood. The people, who had just 
seen in me the first preacher in their country, were much pleased, and as most of 
them were of the old English Episcopal and Presbyterian Church, they were very 
anxious that | should baptize their children. On Monday | preached six miles from 
there at William Warick's; there | found it the same. Now | began to wish that | might 
be justified in baptizing these people's children, especially as | saw that it was 
earnestly required of me; ah, alas, | shall yet have to be comfortable to do it, much 
as | have been averse to it hitherto. The people would gladly have contributed 
something to my maintenance, only | forbade such; and my preaching, especially on 
Monday, made a great impression. Some of the children of these people were almost 
grown up here, who saw and heard in me the first preacher, which, as one may 
easily think, caused a great stir. | travelled home again under many misgivings as to 
how or in what way | should act to the best of my ability. | kept myself 
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| was at home, took care of the most necessary business of housekeeping and 
preached on Sundays where | found the opportunity. 

At the end of April the Indians murdered two people in a house about 14 miles 
from me, which frightened all the people, and they went into forts. | had my wife and 
children taken to my mother's about 40 miles from me, hid much of my household 
goods and followed, and so we lived there that summer, as it was thought safe. Had 
| followed my wife's advice, | might have been spared many a trouble and sorrow 
that came upon me: she thought | should go to Pennsylvania and report to some of 
our German preachers, that arrangements might be made for my ordination. She 
said she was away from her home and would be content to stay away, or even to 
move. But my faith was not yet strong enough for this. 

Our temporal goods were never much. Because of the war that had arisen 
between England and America, there was a great deal of change in the country. | 
had sold various pieces of cattle on credit and was paid with paper money, which 
was so reduced in value that at last it no longer passed for anything at all, and since 
| still insisted on preaching free of charge, | also had to be concerned about how to 
get my household through the world. | had made a plan to build a grist mill on my 
place of residence and to keep a mill servant. We had enough pasture for our cattle. 
Then, | thought, we would have our good livelihood. | can travel and preach when | 
find the opportunity, so | don't need a salary; that is only for those who devote 
themselves to the full ministry; but that should never become my business. ... 
According to the decision | also spent a considerable amount on the said mill, 
worked myself, and also had help from others to build the dam; therefore | traveled 
there again, as soon as | had established my household in something, to look after 
my mill and field construction; but found the people still all living in fortresses, 
whereupon | traveled from one to the other and preached, until | came again over 
the Alleghenyberg and preached there in a fortress. On this journey various things 
occurred to me that were strange, and as | usually traveled at night, because it was 
considered safe (yet, to tell the truth, | had little fear of Indians), so it happened that 
one Sunday night | came to my place of residence by moonlight. | took some welsh 
grain from the house and fed the horse, and sat down on a piece of wood that was 
prepared for the mill; then my thoughts occupied themselves in the following 
manner: | saw that | had already expended some trouble and expense in carrying 
out my project, but, it occurred to me, it is all in vain, | shall never see the building 
erected, much less the mill in operation. | remembered that | had to spend the winter 
before... 
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| would have seen the house several times in my dreams standing on a large sandy 
ground; alas, | thought, my attempt will be thwarted. Certainly | must enter the 
complete teaching office; neither man nor angel will be able to save me for it, 
however it may go for me. At this | was overcome by an indescribable sadness, so 
that | fell to earth and was completely melted away. Oh, | thought, what a poor 
human child | am. | am not and will never be able to administer such an important 
office. Ah, what shall | do? What will my dear Saviour make of me; what can he use 
me for? | would have been quite content to nourish myself with the work of my hands, 
to preach the gospel freely and without charge, and to educate my children in the 
fear and admonition of the Lord. .. . But all my sighing and complaining to myself did 
not bring me from the thought. | rode away the same night, eight miles further on to 
a large plantation. The people had also fled to a fortress. | was well known here and 
had often given private lessons in this household. . .. | baptized the husband in 1789 
and the wife was baptized by others. | took as much grain from the box as was 
necessary for my horse and led him across a large meadow, let him go in it and lay 
down in a tree nursery, which was so full of hedges that | lay completely hidden, 
took my saddle for a pillow and wrapped myself in my coat and soon fell asleep, for 
it was probably around midnight. At daybreak | was awakened by a strange dream, 
which directed me to read the 1st chapter of the prophet Jeremiah. As soon as | 
awoke, | set out, had to cross a high mountain, had 6 miles to the next fortress, and 
was there a little after the sun had gone out, stopped at the owner's house of the 
last reported plantation, asked for a Bible, opened the chapter | had been directed 
to, and in the 6th verse | found clearly what had been presented to me in the dream; 
only | was concerned that the enemy had been busy here with his arts to deceive 
me, and so | was again embarrassed about the matter. | knew no way to help myself 
in the matter, but only to surrender myself to the wise guidance of the Lord. | 
performed my ministry here as well as | could and went on towards evening and got 
over the Alleghenyberg and the next day | lay in the fortress and preached the 
following day. Now | was again at Green Briar, which | had already reported. From 
here | was determined to travel to another fortress in an entirely new neighborhood, 
Tiger's Valley. This was at that time the outermost region inhabited to the northwest 
and was a strong day's journey from Green Briar. An English schoolmaster, who 
knew the way, had promised to come with me; but, considering the danger at the 
time, he would not venture. It was, of course, a rash undertaking on my part; but 
what is much rashly done by such a man? 
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| was in a state of unrest, as | was. After some days the said schoolmaster departed 
with me to visit another fortress, which lay in another direction 24 miles off. After we 
had ridden half the way, he rode off the road to a house to get some fodder for our 
horses. The people were hardened men who were not afraid of the enemy. The man 
was not at home, the woman said she would not give anything to any schoolmaster 
or teacher, not even for money. My travelling companion becomes despondent and 
does not want to go on this way either. We turn to the left and make our way again 
to the other side of Allegheny Mountain at what is called Back Creek, where | 
preached the first sermon, and from there | traveled home again. 

Since | had been away from home for a fortnight and had been ordered to 
preach on Sundays in the church not far from my mother's, and had neglected to 
visit the people much, it happened that | travelled all night on Saturday night until 
dawn on Sunday, and then preached on Sunday according to my order. 

| stayed at home for several weeks, but was in constant grief because of my 
profession. It became more and more important to me what my wife advised me, 
and yet | had so little prospect of following it that it seemed impossible. | preached 
now and then in the neighborhood among the English, many of whom were of the 
Baptist Church; others were Methodists; the Germans were also Anabaptists, which 
the old ones were, and the young ones ran for themselves. So-called church people 
were few. ... My wife worked diligently, acting with much care and prudence against 
me in my circumstances; only she was always displeased that | was so much 
occupied about the business of my mill and other such things. . . . Immediately after 
the harvest the people left the forts and resumed their plantations. However, | was 
called upon to preach a German sermon on a Sunday in a German church that had 
only been under roof a few years before. My mother's brother was appointed to 
preside over it. This was 10 miles from my plantation, down the same stream. | had 
preached very little German, but | was glad that this door should be opened to me. 
So | travelled on Saturday to within 7 miles of there. That same night, however, my 
horse ran away from me and | was left on foot. | started early on my way, had to 
climb a very high mountain, and therefore arrived early at the church; but as | found 
no one there, | went to my uncle, as the time had passed that the service should 
begin. There | received news that all the household had gone to a corpse; an English 
man's wife was buried. My uncle left orders that if | arrived | should come and preach 
the funeral sermon. There was no horse at home, and | had eight or nine miles to 
get there. | had to cross the river two- 
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wade through. The day was far gone; | was eager to be there, and so | arrived just 
at the funeral, or when it was to take place. | had an English schoolmaster read the 
funeral ceremony and sing. In the meantime | recovered my breath, and then | stood 
under a tree and preached for an hour and a half in the woods. After that | had 4 
miles to go to my father's brother's house, where | first got something to eat; but by 
then it was already dusk. | was of course somewhat tired and also hungry, as | had 
eaten nothing but a morsel of bread and butter all day when | left early in the 
morning. Over dinner | was visited by another brother of my father's, who declared 
himself very well satisfied with my teachings and also freely confessed that he had 
always had an evil prejudice against me beforehand. He also assured me at the 
same time that the matter was the same with various others who had made it known 
to him. "It was only a pity that the sermon could not have been held in German," was 
the verdict. | was now again somewhat pleased in my mind and felt little more tired. 
... SO much was done on the same day. 

| went from there to my plantation with the intention of continuing my mill 
construction. The same morning it began to rain and continued into the night. | 
arrived at my house in the evening. The rain fell so heavily that night that the water 
rose so high that it tore up all my work, carried away the dam, and filled the whole 
mill seat with sand and stones that it seemed that nothing could be built from it. ... 
Nevertheless, after several days | had the wood for the house brought together in 
the hope that it could still be built... . A strange state of affairs occurred on the very 
day | had the wood shipped. A very careless man, who was as ignorant as he was 
godless, heard me preaching the day before and discussing with others at a 
wedding, and although he was intoxicated, it so affected his conscience that he had 
to feel it. As he had been intoxicated all night, he increased his drink in the morning, 
and so came to us quite drunk when the wood was unloaded, and confessed what 
evil suspicions he had had against me, but that he must now think quite differently 
of the matter, and as he had argued with some of the company for the truth, desired 
that | should go with him into the house and give further report. Among other things, 
he said: "O friend, leave this building and do not occupy yourself further with it; you 
must know that you are called to something else. For my part, | know it for certain. 
With that he rode away. After he had gone some hundred paces, he returned again 
and said the same thing. Although this was said by a drunken man, it made a special 
impression on my mind. 
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After | had been busy with things of this kind here and in the neighbourhood 
for about four weeks, | went home again. It was ordered that a German Anabaptist 
preacher should preach German on Sunday at one of his friends' and that | should 
preach English five miles from my mother. | lodged with him the night before. He 
advised me that | should be ordained as a full minister of the Lutheran Church and 
assured me that | would be of the greatest use. ... | spent the summer working, and 
took every opportunity to read the best books | could get my hands on, most of which 
were in English, but | did not find what | lacked. . . 

In the beginning of November we moved into our plantation ourselves, to enjoy 
what had grown in the country through the winter. | came to the conclusion to refrain 
from building the mill altogether until further notice, but to improve the dwelling house 
somewhat. This conclusion increased my desire to make a journey among the 
Germans, according to my wife's advice, where | might find her, for which she 
dispatched me as soon as possible. | cannot state the day on which | started on this 
journey; it was about the 10th of November 1782. | called my wife to me in the 
chamber, and we sang several verses from the song: Du Unruh meiner Seelen; then 
we fell on our knees and prayed to God as best we could. | commanded her to 
remain diligent in prayer to God and to take the best possible care of the children, 
and | started on my journey. 

(Conclusion follows.) 


(Submitted.) 


Some aphorisms about the relationship between theology and 
science. 


1. "Melius est, ruere literas, quam religionem, si literae nolint servire, sed conculcare 


Christum." It is better that science should perish than religion, if science does not 
wish to be a servant, but to trample Christ under foot. (Luther.) 

Remark. Truly Lutheran theologians are not science-avoiders. But their 
highest and only authority in matters of Christian faith is the Holy Scriptures. If 
science is placed in the service of this supreme authority, it is welcome, dear and 
valuable to us. But if it presumes to be the highest authority itself, we do not bow 
our knees to it, but consider it to have become mad. 
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2. "We do not place science above Bible truth, but infinitely below it." 
(Walther.) 

3. "A single saying of Scripture stands incomparably higher to us, and is to 
us an immeasurably greater treasure, than all the wisdom of this world." (Walther.) 

Remark. "If we needed any human consolation in this," says Walther, "we 
could console ourselves of one Kahnis, who in his better days himself declared: 'It 
would stand better in the church if its ministers sought first truth and then science." 
(The Doctrine of the Lord's Supper. Leipzig, 1851. p. 176.) 

4. "Qui sine periculo volet in Aristotele philosophari, necesse est, ut ante bene 


stultificetur in Christo." He who wants to philosophize in Aristotle without danger must 
first become a fool in Christ. (Luther.) 

Let us remember the apostolic warning: "Take heed that no man rob you 
through philosophy, or through loose enticement, after the doctrine of men, or the 
statutes of the world, and not after Christ. Col. 2:8. That there is also a right and 
wholesome use of philosophy, our ancient theologians never denied. Only read up 
in Gerhard on the use of philosophy in theology, and you will see that it is not the 
service, but the dominion of philosophy in the field of revelation that is rejected. - 

Let us hear Luther discuss his phrase, "He who is without danger,” etc. Luther 
writes: "The first reason or cause of this is found in 1 Cor. 1, where it is said: If any 
of you desire to be wise in this world, let him be a fool, that he may be wise, 1 Cor. 
3:18. The other reason is, because knowledge puffeth up; wherefore, if it be not 
known that all science is among those things which profit not unto salvation, save 
only those that are in grace, the mind is indeed puffed up by knowledge. For as all 
things serve for good to those, so all things serve for harm to these. The third reason 
is that to man all confidence, life, glory, virtue, and wisdom is Christ alone, but Christ 
is hidden in God. Therefore man is not to presume on anything that has appearance. 
Therefore | call this becoming a fool, Knowing that all things but Christ are as much 
to be known as not to be known; and therefore to esteem such knowledge as 
knowing nothing, not to please oneself therein, nor to think that one is anything 
above others because of it. Jer. 9:23, 24: "Let not the wise man boast of his wisdom, 
but boast that he knoweth me." (XVIII, 18.) 

5. "Our guiding star is the great word of the rock man: 'If any man speak' 
(namely, in the church) 'that he speak it as the word of God." 1 Pet. 4, 11. (Walther.) 
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6. "Obdév atep ypagnc séyouev," We speak nothing without the Scriptures. 
7. "It contends with the nature of Christian theology, if one even wants to prove 
pure articles of faith a posteriori from reason, nay, to have found them now by the way 


of philosophical speculation, thus to prove them a priori oneself." (Walther.) 


8. "Magnae prudentiae est, aurum in’ luto legere." It takes great prudence to pick 
out the gold from the dirt. (Jerome.) 

Remark. Walther says: "Let this be said also with regard to the recent 
theological literature." - One only reads the expectorations of an Abbott in his 


"Outlook," and asks himself: what is "lutum," what is "aurum"? "Neither the author of 
Genesis nor anyone in the Bible for him, claims that his account of the creation was revealed 
to him. There is no reason to think that it was so revealed, unless a purely traditional theology 
constitutes such reason. Even if we suppose that Genesis was written by Moses, three or four 
hundred years elapsed between the latest incident in Genesis and the time of Moses. 
Moreover, Assyrian tablets have been discovered which were in existence a thousand years 
before the time of Moses, and which contain analogous accounts of the Creation, the Fall, and 
the Deluge. For these reasons the modern Biblical scholar, who believes in what is called 


progressive revelation, regards the Book Of Genesis as a collection of prehistoric traditions 


rewritten. ... In @ sense it is true, scientifically, that God has made man out of the dust of the 
earth, - that is, out of lower and earlier forms, reaching back through various transformations 
even to the inorganic, etc., etc." Where is the "gold" here? Even secular newspapers 
load up on Abbott, Dixon, et al. thus, "Dixon, the theological ass, the holy hullabalooist 
of New York city, has taken to braying again. This time he announces from the pulpit that 
‘men have renounced religion;; the ministry is in its decadence.' He added that in that city 
only, 35,000 men go into Protestant churches. He may be right, but if he is it is because there 
are too many Dixons in the pulpit preaching politics, preaching bicycles, preaching anything 
but the old faith of the fathers. It is little wonder that men and women, tired of the unreligion 
of the pulpit, take their bicycles on Sunday and wheel off to the country." (Chicago Tribune.) 

9. "Many pre-Nicene fathers only erred when they ventured into the field of 
speculation apart from Scripture." (Walther.) 

Remark. How true what Walther writes! The Goliath of our country's 
evolutionists, Abbott, writes: "Evolution is described by John Fiske as 'God's way of 
doing things.' Theology is also an attempt to describe God's way of doing things. Thus to a 
certain 
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extent science and theology have the same ultimate end. Both at- tempt to furnish an 
orderly, rational, and self-consistent account of 

phenomena." Walther, on the other hand, writes: "A man who is won over to Christianity by 
having been shown how Christianity can stand the severest test of science is not yet won over, his faith 
is not yet faith. There, where Christ, leaving the world again and going to the Father, has made known 
to his servants his last will, there we find spoken without doubt what is the summa and essence of our 
holy religion, and what is the measured instruction which his servants have for the conquest of the world 
for Christ's kingdom: and what saith the Lord? Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned.' 
Marc. 16:15, 16. Behold, we hear nothing of Christ's ministers to the world asking their questions: "How 
can these things be?" or: "How shall | know it?” in a scientific way. No, as ambassadors in Christ's stead, 
in the name of the great God, they are to testify to the world of repentance toward God and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ; and when they have done this, they have fulfilled their commission to the world, and 
it will be believed how many of the hearers are ordained to eternal life. Apost. 13, 48. May such a theology 
be mistaken in these scientific times: it is the theology of the prophets and apostles, with which we intend 


to remain until our death! God help us. Amen." Lyman Abbott writes, "The theologian and the scientist 
have given different accounts of God's way of doing things. It is important for us to know 


which account is correct." We reject such a statement wholeheartedly, because Abbott is saying that 
there is something more certain than God's Word. 


10. "Haereticorum patriarchae philosophi." The patriarchs of heretics are the 
philosophers. (Tertullian.) 

11. "We hold not science, but Scripture, to be infallible." (Walther.) 

12. "Take Christ out of the Scriptures, what else will you find in them? And 
what seekest thou? | see nowhere in Scripture anything but Christ crucified." 
(Luther.) 

13. "We want a Christianity neither purified nor completed by the science of 
the XIXth century." (Walther.) 

14. "Nothing shall induce us to leave the ark of our church, and plunge into 
the churning waters of human opinions of the time." (Walther.) Aug. 
Schuessler. 
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Miscellany. 


France recalls the banished Christ. Under this headline, "The Literary Digest" 
of April 24 publishes the translation of a strange article which M. T. de Wyzewa 
published in the "Revue des Deux Mondes". If things turn out as de Wyzewa writes, 
then in the educated circles of France one begins to grow heartily weary of the Christ 
proclaimed by Renan and Count Tolstoy, and to look back to the old Christ of the 
Gospels. Although it can hardly be assumed that what de Wyzewa writes can be 
said of the educated world of France in general, that article remains a strange and 
most interesting confession of a man who has drunk copiously of the murky waters 
of "science" but has not been able to quench his thirst with it. He shows so well 
where after-wisdom without God must lead man, namely, to the point where he 
finally despairs of all truth and his heart resembles an eerily barren desert. De 
Wyzewa writes among other things: "It is not the miracles of Jesus that caused us 
to stop believing in him. We stopped believing in him because this belief seemed 
too naive to us, because we were tired of it and it bothered us. And as soon as we 
were free of it... we set out and searched the world for a new cult, and hardly a 
shadow has appeared on our horizon to which we have not offered divine worship. 
Thus we first worshipped science. Renan commended the same to us instead of the 
god he had taken from us. After lamenting that the -beautiful errors' of JEsu 
‘presented him (JEsum) as erroneous in the eyes of the chemist and the physicist, 
he opposed all that is impure’ and ‘childish’ in Christianity to the higher sanctity of 
the scientific ideal. 'Science alone is pure,' he said. . . . ‘Science alone seeks pure 
truth; it alone gives good reasons for truth.' So then we have faithfully loved it; or 
rather | should say, we have conscientiously tried to love it. And when we then found 
that science, far from loving us the moral force to which Christianity had accustomed 
us, rather denied us everything except 'truth' - a little half-solid truth - how many 
shadows did we then try to cling to one after another! But they were only shadows; 
and the more we approached them, the more quickly they disappeared. We found 
ourselves alone.... and we were unable to find ourselves surrendered to solitude. To 
act and to dream, to live and to die, we need a faith. - This is the reason why some 
among 
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dared to regret the loss of the old Christian faith. Gradually, a sympathetic feeling 
arose in our minds in favor of the religion that had so long dispelled and alleviated 
the deepest sufferings of mankind. It is true that in reality no one had ever dreamed 
of calling Jesus back from exile, of placing him anew on his divine throne. Pride held 
us back - or perhaps it was weakness. But instead of the person of Christ, whom we 
regarded as lost to us forever, his teachings remained, those sublime teachings 
which, better than all sciences and philosophies, had formerly shown men the way 
to happiness. We offered them our love, trusting that they would heal us of our 
suffering in return. And just as Renan had brought back to Galilee the God of whom 
we were tired, so it was a poet, Leo Tolstoy, who took it upon himself to bring back 
to us this new JEsus, an impersonal, abstract JEsus, so to speak, who no longer 
belonged to any particular time or country, a pure spirit of justice and love. Perhaps 
we would have given ourselves more readily to this new Christianity if it had not 
awakened in us the memory of the old Christianity, so sweet, so tender, which, 
besides the 'law of life,' offered us so many happy hopes, so many dear convictions 
of faith, so many beautiful dreams. It was what our hearts thirsted for. And all the 
efforts of the New Christians served only to revive in us the bitter pain of the loss of 
the same. - In spite of the sublime philosophy whose teachings Count Tolstoy has 
presented to us, in spite of the solemn, unsurpassable hero whom our artists portray 
in their paintings, we still dream tenderly of the other JEsus, of him of whom the 
Gospels and sacred tradition tell us; of him who was such a faithful friend of our 
fathers until the day when, weary of loving him longer, we sent him back to his native 
mountains. - He, he alone can give us rest, and not that abstracted God that is 
offered us under his name! But in vain have we called upon him: we have put too 
great a distance between us and him. We have become too accustomed not to 
believe in him. . . . We call him, but instead of him we see ‘the wonderful human 
form' rising before us, which Renan has given us in his place." - So much for de 
Wyzewa. Who, when reading this, does not think of the awful word which the Saviour 
once cried out to His enemies, the Pharisees, "Ye shall seek me, and shall not find 
me!"? Joh. 7, 34. 
Jul. A. Friedrich. 

On the occasion of the terrible misfortune in Paris, there is no lack of 
discussions in ecclesiastical and political newspapers, by which the organization of 
bazaars, lotteries, etc., to raise funds 
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for ecclesiastical and charitable purposes. The "Pilgrim from Saxony" writes: 
"Terrible horror has been caused throughout the world by the nameless disaster in 
the capital of France, the gruesome details of which will no longer be unknown to 
any of our readers. May the voice of the holy God, calling out of this consuming flame 
with heart-rending, terrible earnestness to repentance, be heard and heeded all the 
more, as it was mostly members of the upper ten thousands of the French people 
who had to perish so suddenly and without salvation in this sea of fire. Are bazaars, 
lotteries, and, in general, events for the benefit of Christian purposes and goals in 
accordance with the will and good pleasure of God? Even in the Christian and church 
life of our people there is no lack of phenomena which, in the light of those terrible 
flames which frighten the world, it would be the obvious duty of all those who love 
Jerusalem with a pure heart to examine conscientiously, or rather to judge and 
eradicate." In a local political newspaper we read the following: "It takes some 
courage to tell the truth - even if only approximately - about the charity festivals and 
bazaars at the moment when the mourning of several hundred families inspires 
general sympathy. The 'Temps' possesses this courage, which will undoubtedly earn 
it fierce reproaches and attacks, as well as the statement that it does not represent 
the distinguished and noble society. Basically, he only says in mild terms that these 
bazaars are a market of labels, where philanthropy must serve as a cover for 
frivolous activity and helpful charity is only authoritative in rare cases. This was 
already the case under the Second Empire, when the ladies of the Tuileries 
competed with each other to see how much they could sell a blond hair from their 
heads, a flower from their belts, a motto written in their own hand, or a glass of 
champagne offered to them. Since then the rich financial world has allowed itself to 
be admitted into the society, which formerly bore a more exclusive character, has 
satisfied its ambition by contact with the bearers of old names and titles, and has 
paid for this gratification by handsome donations to the growing number of 
benevolent institutions, so that the annual income may be estimated at a million. The 
all-round external profit was therefore unmistakable, whether also the internal one is 
another question, which, however, did not come into consideration with such a 
fashionable fashionable thing as the 'big bazaar’. Now we stand at a painful turning 
point, at which the 'Temps' believes it may express the wish that henceforth the poor 
should again be helped according to the old custom, in which public and private 
morals would find their advantage, without ostentatious festivities and bazaars." - 
We still recall the following: When, after the terrible destruction of a part of St. Louis 
by the storm of May 27, 1896, the 
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When help was to be given to the needy, "benevolent" people of the world had the 
idea of raising the necessary money by organizing a race between an obese St. 
Louisian and a Chicagoan! Thus the devil mocks the poor people. F. P. 

The Age of the Earth. It has long been known that under certain conditions 
wood is very quickly transformed into coal, and that therefore all the bornirtheit of 
modern "science" is required to conclude from the coal deposits that the earth is of 
fabulous age. Following a report from the United States, the "Sachsische Kirchen- 
und Schulblatt" writes: "Bombproof stand the results of modern science and 
criticism!" How often this sentence is held up to the believers in Scripture. But how 
much of this bombproofness crumbles almost every week like a ball of sand! Part of 
this bombast is the scientific assertion that millions of years were needed for the 
formation of the coal deposits, and that therefore there is nothing to the story of 
Creation, that the earth is millions of years old. Now, however, the following verified 
news comes from the North American coalfield of Scranton. Some wooden posts 
and stamps, as they are used in coal mining, were, when they were taken out again 
after five years, mostly transformed into hard hard coal, except for a few soft spots 
and also some spots where the wood could still be seen (at the same time a 
complete proof of the transformation). Now, if this is already possible in the absence 
of strong pressure, how probable is it that the immense mass of trees and plants, 
which grew at a constantly warm and humid temperature, surpassing all our ideas 
of growth, was transformed into hard coal in a very short time by the colossal 
pressure? The ordinary, faithful, simple miner who simply says that God created the 
coal deposits in the earth at the time of Creation is, after all, quite right. But this 
creation took place during the third day's work. (1) Divine Wisdom foresaw a time 
when the forests above the earth would no longer provide enough wood for man's 
work. So at the time of creation she also planted forests in the earth. It is quite similar 
with the assertion that from the annual rings of buried, charred, petrified trees one 
must conclude that these trees, and thus the earth, are of a very great age. With us, 
however, a tree sets a tree ring in one year. In the tropics, however, trees sometimes 
set six annual rings. 


1) This cannot be made quite certain. Baier therefore says: "Lapides et metalla 
atque ipsum hortum Eden seu paradisum hoc eodem (tertio) die productum 
esse non temere creditur. Idem de mineralibus, quae media vocant (eoque ferras 
varias, Salia, sulphura et bitumina referunt) dicendum vide- tur." L. De Creatione 
§ 8 nota b. 
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and lycopods, which play a great part in the formation of coal and now grow to a 
height of about one metre below the equator, reached a height of 27 metres at that 
warm and humid temperature and with the great mass of carbonic acid in the air. 
Thus sober calculations lead to the conclusion that a 3/2 metre thick coal seam, for 
which the geologist Chevandier claims 22,000 years, could quite easily have formed 
in 25 years. The age of the lignite deposits also melts down very much. Schreiber 
once saw lignite logs in a hat house in the Zwickau area. But when he asked how 
they came here and what they were for, he was told that they were six-year-old logs 
from the shaft, and that the director had only brought them here and stored them to 
show how quickly wood could turn into lignite. This is how it is with the bomb-proof 
results of modern natural science. We think that with the results of modern Bible 
criticism, of which one of its friends recently claimed: "its results offer the most 
positive thing that there is in the world," it will soon not be much different. It will be 
said of them: obsolete, forgotten, ridiculed as aberrations. F. P. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 


"With these words the "Lutheran Messenger of Zion" begins an article in No. 9, in 
which he wants to make clear to his readers in which doctrines of Scripture one must 
demand agreement for church unity, and in which he also attacks the position of our 
Synod several times. But since the author expressly emphasizes at the end of his article 
that he did not write it in order to answer the "Lutheran," but only for the benefit of his 
readers, we believe we can pass over the article with silence, especially since we are not 
willing to enter into a dispute with the "Zionsbote. There is only one thing we believe we 
must set right. The author of that article cites a passage from an article by the blessed Dr. 
Walther, in order to prove that Missouri demands more for unity in the faith than God's 
Word, more than the unreserved confession of all the teachings of the Holy Scriptures; 
and this quotation is so mutilated by the omission of essential parts that it comes out just 
about the opposite of what Dr. Walther really wrote. The "Zionsbote" writes: "One is 
astonished when the founder of the Missouri Synod, Dr. Walther, writes ("Lutherans" 
1867, p. 188 ff.): 'We Missourians have really taken that doctrine (of the perpetual virginity 
of Mary).... in our commitment to the symbols. . . . We expect, however, that he who 
subscribes to the symbolical books should also subscribe to the decision of that problem 
as found in the Schmalkaldic Articles?" When one reads these words, however, one must 
be led to think as if Walther had taught that everyone must assume that Mary always 
remained a virgin even after the birth of the Lord, or else he was not a confessing 
Lutheran, and one must give him the 
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church fellowship. And the "Zionsbote" adds quite correctly: "No, such things are not 
essential, have nothing to do with the foundation of faith, and are therefore not necessary 
for church unity. - But what about this quotation? Did Dr. Walther ever say anything like 
that? No, just the opposite. The passage in question is found in the "Lutheraner," Vol. 24, 
Nos. 1 and 2, of September 1, 1867, but not p. 188 ff, but p. 7, and reads as follows: "We 
Missourians have really accepted that doctrine, which is only a theological problem, which 
otherwise can be disputed under all circumstances on both sides, voluntarily out of 
sincere conviction, and have really subscribed to it in our commitment to the symbols, 
and therefore also teach this doctrine to our congregations as often as we find ourselves 
induced to do so. Or has our Lord the adversary met a so-called Missourian who would 
have taught that Mary bore more sons after the birth of the Lord? If, however, we expect 
that he who signs the Symbolic Books should also sign the decision of that problem as 
found in the Schmalkaldic Articles, we are, as already remarked, far from regarding him 
who would exclude this decision from his signature as an unfaithful Lutheran and exclude 
him from the communion of our Church. 1) Professor F. would like to give us the odor that 
we cherish such insane fanaticism; but alas! evidently against our better knowledge and 
conscience. For we have always maintained that the connection with the symbols refers 
to all the doctrines contained therein; we have also rejected such a dishonest confession, 
put on bolts, as the lowa Synod has popularly done, as an open gate of all heresy and 
fanaticism: but where have we ever asserted that we would not, or could not, recognize 
him for a right Lutheran, and deny him brotherly and ecclesiastical communion, who 
honestly says, this or that is what | cannot accept in the symbols, if this concerned things 
which do not concern the foundation of our Lutheran faith? Only an unscrupulous 
desecrator will say this of us." - We do not believe that the editor of the "Zionsbote" himself 
falsified this passage with evil intent, but we assume - the wrong page number seems to 
indicate this - that he found this mutilated quotation in one of our opponents’ writings and 
copied it in good faith. Hopefully, however, he will now also report to his readers that the 
matter is not as he has presented it to them. And finally we would like to give the "Zion 
messenger" the good advice not to consult the writings of our opponents alone, if he 
wants to know what Missouri believes and confesses, but to read our own books and 
writings without prejudice, then he will realize that we so-called Missourians by no means 
demand such outrageous things, as he imagines, but only a sincere and decided 
confession of all the doctrines revealed in God's Word, an open and honest confession 
of the whole doctrinal content of our symbolical books, because they agree with the 
Scriptures, with the Word of God. G.M. 


Abundance of pastors. This topic has recently been discussed in political newspapers. 
The writers, however, are mostly pastors. A "Clergyman" in the "New York Evening Post" 
advises all young men who are anxious for a good 
to stay away from the preaching ministry, on the grounds that..: 


1) Underlined by us. 
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"The key to the difficulty lies in the fact that there are too many pastors, too many not for 
useful unpaid work, but for the available vacant churches." Those who are preparing for 
the preaching ministry, therefore, should ask themselves, among other questions, "Am | 
willing to serve as a preacher where a Christian congregation should spring up, 
temporarily without salary or the social comforts?" A Detroit newspaper says: "One is 
sincerely telling the whole truth and holding fast to it. Therefore, one calls upon such young 
people to prepare for the preaching ministry who really want to practice self-denial, who 
are willing to suffer for the sake of the truth. Such a way would "deter the mediocre" (rather: 
the belly servants) "and secure for the church a real selection from the youth of the 
country. The church needs people who, if necessary, will work for nothing and remain 
(temporarily) celibate. If the church wants such people - it can get them. And if it gets such 
people, there is no danger of their becoming too many." A paper in Rochester says: "It is 
not improbable that the same is more or less true of all professions. But there is an 
explanation of the too great number of preachers, which is not equally applicable to other 
branches of the profession: there are, alas! many people brought up to the preaching 
office, who ought never to enter it. " FaP: 


II. foreign countries. 


The School Bible is advancing ever more powerfully, and its adherents are very 
confident of victory. It may be well to ask its friends and pioneers to reveal the goals they 
hope to attain. For some who now advocate the School Bible with the best of intentions 
may feel a secret horror before these aims. Thus, for example, it is said in the magazine 
"Nation": "The removal of the whole Bible from the school will gradually and quite 
inevitably be followed by its removal from the people. The people, too, just as little as the 
children, know what to do with the many barren and dark chapters of the Bible; the people, 
too, take offense at the chapters of the Bible that do not correspond to our moral 
sensibilities. There will again come a Bible-less time, like that before the Reformation." If 
in the days of the Kulturkampf it was a pleasure to live outside the shadow of the church, 
to this enthusiast the school Bible is the dawn of a dawning glorious day of Biblelessness. 
He rightly says: "Once it has been recognized through the excerpt from the school Bible 
that Scripture is no longer the absolutely pure source of religious and moral conduct, it 
follows as a further step of recognition that it is also no longer the authoritative norm of all 
derived testimony. For the scholars this knowledge means nothing new, but the school 
Bible carries it out to the people." "The people and the scholars will then join hands in this 
historically timely knowledge, and with it the ground will be prepared for a new creation, 
whose formative principle will be fine, to which, next to Scripture, Luther already referred 
in Worms (!!): reason; reason, which has come of age to find in Jesus the Savior of the 
soul, independently of the writers of the New Testament! (!!!) It will not understand him as 
the Son of God of Mary and miracle-worker, who remains alien to the innermost man, but 
as the Preacher of the Mount, whose soul breathes the majesty of the contemplative 
exposition of John's Gospel. This will be the practical beginning of the end of all 
domination of any of the present doctrines of the Church, and thus the most significant 
guarantee of the religious and civil peace of nations." 
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So the school Bible comes with the slogan: Away with the Bible from the people and the 
church! It may again lie chained in libraries and monasteries. Away with every confession, 
away with the Christ of the church! Hail to reason in the bright light of science! That this is 
by no means only the empty clamor of a single fool will be evident to anyone who thinks 
over the above remarks. 

(Hannoversche Pastoralcorrespondenz.) 

On the same subject the A. E. L. K. writes: "The expectations of ecclesiastical 
liberalism from the introduction of the school Bible are very unsirtily recounted in the 
magazine "Nation" in No. 3 of the year 1896-'97, and unfortunately one will not be able to 
cast all these expectations among the illusions. " -------------------------------------- By what, 
however, the school Bible has become possible, that is the scientific criticism of the Bible. 
It has first had to prove untenable the belief in an inspiration, in whatever form, of Scripture 
as a whole; and how quietly and surely its power has penetrated to the strongholds of 
orthodox church authorities is proved precisely by the fact that they finally found it possible 
to yield to the educational demands for the removal of the full Bible from the school. But 
the removal of the whole Bible from the school will be followed gradually and inevitably by 
its removal from the people(!). The people, too, just as little as the children, know what to 
do with the many barren and dark chapters of the Bible; the people, too, take offense at 
the chapters of the Bible that do not correspond to our moral sensibilities. There will again 
come a time without the Bible, as there was before the Reformation, that is, a time when 
the full Bible will no longer be the common property of the nation; but it will have a quite 
different character from that time. - Once it has been acknowledged, through the extraction 
of the school Bible, that Scripture is no longer 'the absolutely pure source of religious and 
moral conduct’, it follows as a further step of recognition that it is also no longer 'the 
authoritative norm of all derived testimony’. For the scholars this insight means nothing 
new; but the school Bible, which lacks much that cannot therefore be ‘authoritative,’ carries 
it out into the people with peacefully convincing force. While the Oberkirchenrath of Baden 
had to declare in a decree of March 22, 1895, that the clergyman who thought he could 
find inaccuracies and contradictions in the Bible did not question the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures in matters of faith and doctrine, the next generation, with the school Bible in its 
hand, will declare that it is no longer able to recognize the claim of any church to the 
exclusive possession of truth in its doctrine. The people and researchers will then join 
hands in this historically timely recognition, and thus the ground will be prepared for a new 
creation, whose formative principle will be that to which, next to Scripture, Luther already 
referred in Worms: reason. Not that pseudo-reason of the French Revolution, nor that 
Lilliputian reason of the rationalists, but that reason which has come of age to find in Jesus 
the Saviour of the soul independently of the writers of the New Testament. It will not 
understand him as the Son of God of Mary and miracle worker, who remains alien to the 
innermost man, but, as Pestalozzi and other 'sectarians' --------------------------- before him 
understood him, as the Preacher of the Mount, whose soul breathes the majesty of the 
contemplative presentation of the Gospel of John. This will be the practical beginning of 
the end of any domination of any of the present church doctrines, and thus the most 
significant guarantee of the religious and civil peace of the nations. The Bible, freed from 
all dogmatic and magical pretension, will only then be able to become fully that venerable 
book to the people which it was at the threshold of the modern age. 
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dernen Bildung has been to a Goethe, the ‘diary of humanity,’ as Renan called it; theology 
will then become a historical science, Christianity the religion of humanity." 


From Hungary. The modernized rationalism put in the service of politics, which is 
unfortunately all too much at home in Hungary, has blossomed strangely on the occasion 
of the Millennium Sermons. Thus, for example, Johannes Szilard, a Lutheran pastor, 
concludes his festive speech, which appeared in print and was dedicated to Sr. Excellenz 
Br. Radvanszky, the president of the "Montan-Districtualhilfsanstalt": "It is my conviction 
that it is not the church policy (= civil marriage and non-denominationalism), which has 
been successfully fought through, that gives the impetus for the complete victory of our 
national cause; it is not through this that the future of a second millennium is secured, but 
through the unified state school. It is my conviction that the state administration of 
matriculation and civil marriage are only a grain of sand for us to raise the sublime edifice 
of the Magyar idea of the state: the state schools are the stones of the cycle. These should 
and ought to be hewn and gathered together, especially in the regions inhabited by other 
nationalities, and laid one on top of the other; with them a strong protective wall could be 
erected. Then the Saxon, the Dacoroman question would collapse of itself, then the false 
rumors and malicious slander of the Memorandum Processes would not cause a European 
scandal, then the pan-Slavic tendencies would no longer find nourishing soil; then every 
citizen would hold the religious convictions of the other in honor, then within the borders 
of this country no one would ask the question: Who is the master here? but we will be of 
one heart, of one spirit, of one language and of one feeling, as we should have been 900 
years ago - Magyars, brothers, fellow citizens, serving the holy Trinity, which the glorious 
48th year designated with these words: ‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity/ Our past is most 
glorious, the present encouraging, but the future hopeful. A more beautiful time must yet 
come!!! For the encouraging word of Jesus rings out to us, "Behold, | am with you always, 
even to the end of the age. End. Amen." - In the Millennium Sermon, which was preached 
by Dr. Andreas Masznyik, Rector of the Evangelical Lutheran Theological Academy of 
Bratislava in Pistyan, to the Upper Hungarian believers of Magyar tongue, this passage, 
among others, appears: "The spirit of freedom and love and pure morals are still today 
that unshakable rocky ground on which we, standing firm, believe that modern Hungary 
with its national (that is, Magyar) constitution and culture, with its national literature and 
science, and with its institutions corresponding to true progress, will be fully developed. 
Brothers, Magyars, let us therefore make a vow that we will remain faithful to this faith, to 
our faith, until death! A vow that, in addition to the God of the Magyars (What has been 
accomplished in the cult of the 'God of the Magyars' in recent times will hardly be guessed 
at outside of Hungary), we shall worship our patron and merciful father other foreign gods 
(What does that mean? The German or Slavic culture, for instance, to which not only 
protection but also state care is granted in the national laws of 18687) never to erect an 
altar in this country, that we worship only him and - prefer not to surrender to death, but to 
a mute idol (?)!" - Not the slightest protest was raised by the ecclesiastical authorities 
against this questionable preaching activity. Rather, they arranged "Millennium Festival 
Services" not only in the congregations, but also at the conventions of the seniorates and 
districts, where then the 
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The German speakers, "standing at the altar of patriotism", allowed all sorts of things. 
Thus, at the last convention of the district on this side of the Danube in the church of the 
German congregation in Bratislava, Senior Hering said in Magyar (which is why the 
German congregation members were unable to attend the service): "It will one day be 
seen that the Magyar people were a more highly chosen people than Israel once was, 
and that Arpad received the same promise as Abraham." In this sermon the name of 
Jesus did not appear once, but it was teeming with praises of the Magyar nation, the 
Hungarian fatherland and patriotism. (A. E. L. K.) 

Turks and Greeks. The Turks will not refrain from murdering Christians, since this is 
part of their religious practice. He who trusts the Turks is just as foolish as he who thinks 
that the papacy will draw out the spirit of murder. The pope and the Turk are principally 
murderers of Christians. If at times and in certain places they show themselves differently, 
it is out of shrewd calculation, for they think they can better make propaganda by 
pretending to tolerate and love. But it would be quite wrong, in the dispute between Turks 
and Greeks, to imagine the latter only as persecuted. Reports, the credibility of which, 
unfortunately, cannot be doubted, show that the Greeks on Crete were also guilty of 
terrible atrocities. In the "Gemeindeblatt" we find the following compiled: A German 
woman, who is staying in Crete, writes from there: "May no Muhammedan eat his piece 
of bread in peace? Shall the Greek come again and again and drive him away? 200 
Muhammadan families have been driven from their homes, their houses plundered and 
burned. The Greeks have taken their belongings to the ships. The men have come, set 
fire to the villages of the Muhammedans, captured the women, cut up children, mutilated 
many women. They poured oil over six captured Turkish soldiers and set them on fire. 
When the Turkish soldiers were starving, the Greeks told them to give up their weapons 
and they would be given bread and water. When some of them couldn't help it, they gave 
up their weapons. Then the Greeks poisoned the water and the soldiers died." In the letter 
of another German from Crete, which was also published in a newspaper, it says: "My 
thoughts return with melancholy to the devastated island of Crete, which | have just left. 
The pale, pain-distorted faces of the Turkish women whom | had seen a few days ago in 
the Hospital ron Kanea reappeared before my eyes. Their breasts had been mauled by 
the Greeks at Kandanos. And | feel again vividly the shiver that seized me when | saw a 
little Turkish boy of eleven in the hospital of Kandia, who had a large piece of flesh cut out 
of his neck by the Greeks and whose right foot was a single wound, and when | saw next 
to him another boy whose ears had been cut off. And | see in the graves on the road to 
Alikianu the bodies of Turks whose heads had been cut off. And | ask myself whether the 
people who, in the struggle for freedom, even if they had been trampled underfoot, commit 
such acts of savagery and barbarism against children, women and the dead, have a claim 
on the sympathy of civilized people. " F.P. 

Pobedonossev as a theologian. Pobedonossev, the chief procurator of the Holy Synod, 
was hitherto known as an oppressor of all non-"Orthodox" inhabitants of Russia. In a 
recently published treatise on the relationship of the 
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He also presents himself to the world as a theologian, in spite of the fact that the Russian 
faith is different from that of other confessions. His theology is heartily bad; he seems to 
think that different peoples must have different religions. Nevertheless, it is interesting to 
see Pobedonossev theologize. We have printed here a part of his reflections according 
to the report of the "Theol. Zeitschrift. Pobedonossev says: "Thus sometimes a German 
who has lived in Russia for a long time unconsciously gets used to believing Russian" (!) 
"and to feeling at home in the Russian Church. Then he enters our circle, becomes one 
of us; his communion with us is a perfect, a spiritual one. But that one or another 
Protestant community, which stands far from us and judges us by rumor, should unite with 
our church in an organic alliance and become of one mind with us through a book-based 
or abstract agreement on dogmas and customs - that cannot even be imagined. God 
forbid that we should blame one another on account of faith; let each one believe in his 
own way, as is most suited to his nature. But each one has a faith in which he feels at 
home, which is after his own heart, which he loves, and when one approaches another, 
unrelated, unsympathetic faith, one cannot help feeling that it is not so fei there as at 
home, but cold and uncomfortable, not so that one would want to live there. The mind 
may make the abstract observation that ‘after all, people pray to the same God,’ but the 
feeling will not always be satisfied with this observation; sometimes it will seem to the 
feeling as if one were not praying to the same God in the strange church. Many will laugh 
at this sentiment, will perhaps call it superstitious or fanatical. They have no reason to do 
so. Sentiment is not always fallacious; in it truth is often more directly and faithfully 
expressed than in deliberation. In the Protestant church, in the Protestant confession, the 
Russian man finds it cold and uncomfortable. If his faith is as dear to him as life, he feels, 
moreover, that it would mean the same to him to die or to call this church his own. That is 
immediate feeling. And this feeling has various and reasonable causes. One of them, 
which especially leaps to the eye, is this: In thedlogical polemics, in the disputes between 
religions, in the conscience of every man and tribe, the question of works is one of the 
chiefest. What is the main thing - the works or the faith? As is well known, Latin and 
Protestant theology still disagree on this question today.... A faith without works is dead, 
a faith which contradicts works always torments man with the consciousness of inner 
falsehood; but what does a work want, what do any works want to mean in the immense 
world surrounding man, in the face of eternity, if they are without faith. - Show me thy faith 
in thy works - a terrible question! What shall the convinced man answer to it, when an 
examiner, one who wants to know the truth, asks him? Suppose a Protestant were to ask 
this question of an Orthodox. What will the orthodox answer? He will have to bow his 
head. He feels that there is nothing to show, since everything is disordered, nothing begun, 
covered with ruins. But after a moment he can lift up his head again and say: 'We are 
sinful men and have nothing to show, but neither are you a righteous man. Come to us, 
however, and you will see our faith, sympathize with our feelings, and perhaps grow fond 
of us. How our works find, thou shalt see for thyself.’ Ninety-nine out of a hundred go away 
with a contemptuous smile after this answer. 
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Basically, all this is only because we do not know how to show our works of faith, we 
cannot decide to do so. - But they show them. They know how to show, and indeed they 
have something to show - perfectly ordered works and institutions, created, preserved 
and consolidated over centuries. Look - says the Catholic Church - what | have meant 
and still mean in the life of the society that obeys and serves me, what | have created and 
still uphold. Here are works of love, works of faith, here are apostolic works, heroic deeds 
of martyrdom, here are the multitudes of faithful who stand there like one man and whom 
| send to all parts of the world. Is it not evident that blessings have always been with me 
and in us, and still are? Behold, says the Protestant Church, | tolerate no lies, no deceit, 
and no superstition. | bring it to pass that works shall agree with faith, understanding with 
faith." (!) "| have consecrated work, living conditions, family life by faith, | root out idleness 
and superstition by faith, | bring in honesty, justice and public order. Daily | teach, and my 
teaching, which is close to life, educates whole generations in the habit of honest work 
and good morals. Mankind shall be renewed in virtue and truth by my teaching. | am called 
to eradicate hypocrisy and moral corruption everywhere with the sword of word and deed. 
Is it not evident that the power of God is with me, because in me lies the true view of 
religion? - Protestants still argue with Catholics about the dogmatic significance of works 
in their relationship to faith. Notwithstanding their entirely opposite theological views on 
this question, however, both to the one and to the other works are the chief thing in 
religion.” (!) "With the Latins only the work serves as justification, as redemption, as 
testimony to grace, while the Lutherans regard the work, and in connection with it also 
religion itself, from the practical standpoint. With them the work becomes, as it were, the 
purpose of religion" (!), "the touchstone of religious and ecclesiastical truth, and in this 
very point our religious thought is more at variance with the Protestant than in any other. 
Without doubt, the view just expressed does not constitute a dogma of the Lutheran 
Church, but its entire doctrine is permeated by it. It undoubtedly has an important practical 
side for this life, for this world, which is why even among us many are inclined sometimes 
to hold up the Protestant Church to our own as a model, as the ideal. But the Russian 
who believes in the depths of his soul will never adopt this view. Godliness is useful for 
all things, as the apostle says, but this is only one of the natural qualities of Godliness. 
The Russian knows as well as another that one ought to live by faith, and feels it how little 
his life corresponds to his faith. But he sees the essence and purpose of faith not in the 
practical life, but in spiritual salvation" (Salvation by what? By the works prescribed by the 
Russian faith?), "and seeks with the love of the ecclesiastical covenant to embrace all - 
from the righteous who lives by faith to that robber who, in spite of his works, was forgiven 
in a moment." As the personal character and the character of the tribe, so the character 
of every church has its merits and defects: "The merits of Protestantism have sufficiently 
appeared in the history of the German and Anglo-Saxon tribes. The Puritan spirit has 
created the present Britain. The Protestant principle has brought Germany to strength, 
discipline, and unity. On the other hand 
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But there are such deficiencies, such aspirations of religious consciousness, which 
cannot be sympathetic to us. Like every spiritual force, Protestantism is inclined to fall 
precisely where it believes it has its most important spiritual foundation. In its striving for 
absolute truth, for the purification of faith, for its realization in life, it is all too inclined to 
believe in its own truth, to let itself be carried away by proud veneration of its truthfulness 
and by contempt for foreign faith, which it identifies with untruth. Hence the danger of 
falling into hypocrisy and pharisaical pride. In fact, not a few voices can be heard in the 
Protestant world that acknowledge with sorrow that hypocrisy is a wound of strict 
Lutheranism. On the other hand, Protestantism, which began with the preaching of 
forbearance, freedom of thought, and freedom of faith, has shown in its further 
development a tendency to a fanaticism of a special kind - to a fanaticism of the proud 
intellect and of self-righteousness toward all other forms of faith. Strict Protestantism 
behaves with contempt toward every confession that appears to it not purified, not 
spiritual, filled with superstition and outward formalities, toward everything that it itself 
throws off as a slave's shackle, as a child's garment, as a mark of obscurantism. Having 
created for himself a special code of faith and customs, he holds his confession to be that 
of the elect, the educated, and the intelligent, and is inclined to regard all who hold to the 
old church as men of a lower category, who cannot rise to true understanding. This 
contempt for other confessions is perhaps unconsciously expressed in Protestantism, but 
it is very sensitive to those of other faiths. No religion is free from a greater or lesser 
tendency to fanaticism, but it is ridiculous to hear Lutherans turn against us with the 
accusation of fanaticism. In spite of that forbearance against every creed which 
corresponds to our national character, isolated cases of exclusiveness and narrowness 
of ecclesiastical outlook naturally occur among us, but there never has been, and never 
can be, anything resembling that contempt with which the strict Lutheran looks upon those 
peculiarities of our Church and characteristics of our Confession which are 
incomprehensible to him but filled with deep spiritual significance for us." The emphasis 
on Russian forbearance is something that will immediately strike any reader.... The 
Russian Church is tolerant of every other confession - if it remains outside Russia and 
allows itself to be put on the extinction block within Russia. But Pobedonossev cannot 
unite more toleration with his Russian faith. 

From West Africa. A completely new enterprise is the mission among the dwarf 
population of Africa, which is soon to be carried out. An English lady, named MacLean, 
inspired by Stanley's report on the remnants of an ancient tribe living in the primeval 
forests of Africa, has determined the American-Presbyterian Mission, by means of rich 
funds made available, to begin the work among the dwarves from its neighboring territory 
on the Gabon. As most of the dwarf tribes live only by hunting, the mission among them 
will, of course, present great difficulties. But especially in the Gabon area there seem to 
be some permanent settlements. And since they are in exchange with the Bantu tribes, 
they often speak their language. Their own language, hitherto little known, is entirely 
different from the Bantu languages. (A. E. L. K.) 
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Modern Synergism in the Light of Scripture. 


(Continued.) 

The same tenor as those words of the prophets, in which God, the Lord, deals 
with the impenitent Israel, has those speeches of Christ, in which he deals with the 
unbelieving Jews of his time. In the 5th chapter of John's Gospel, from v. 17 onward, 
we find a mighty testimony which Christ bears of Himself before the ears of the Jews 
and their rulers. He testifies that he is the Son of the Father, that whoever hears his 
word and believes has eternal life and will not come into judgment, that the Father 
has given him life in himself, and that he has the power to give life and to execute 
judgment. For this testimony concerning his own person he appeals to another 
witness, to God, whom the Jews took for their God. God, his Father, bore witness 
to him by the works which he presented to him. He also appealed to the Scriptures, 
whose authority the Jews also recognized. The Jews thought they had eternal life 
in the Scriptures. But these very Scriptures testify of Christ, and tie eternal life to the 
promise of Christ. V.39. And now the contrast, "And ye will not come unto me, that 
ye might have life." V. 40. The Jews could not oppose the testimony of Christ, they 
had to accept the witnesses that Jesus introduced for Himself. The testimony of 
Christ, the testimony of God, the testimony of Scripture, compelled them, as it were, 
morally to believe. But they did not want to come to Christ, they did not want to 
believe, and though they wanted to be saved, they never wanted to receive life from 
the hand of Christ. "Ye will not," is a grievous complaint and accusation in the mouth 
of the true witness whom God has sealed. Here again we see that unbelief is rooted 
in the will, in the self-will of man, and how strong is this hostile will, which opposes 
the very testimony of God, and what a heavy responsibility, for that very reason, 
rests upon the man who does not believe. The Lord then reveals to the Jews the 
evil counsel and reason of their hearts. V. 41-44: These took honor from the 
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Men. They had no desire for the glory of God, how God would judge them, how they 
would stand before God. They did not have the love of God in them. Therefore they 
did not want to come to Christ, who had come to them in God's name. The unbelief 
that rejects Christ, the hostility to Christ, therefore appears as the last ripe fruit of 
man's natural alienation from God and hostility to God, and thus as man's own 
product. Joh. 8, 46. we read: "Who among you can accuse me of sin? But if | tell 
you the truth, why do you not believe me?" Christ is the absolutely sinless One, 
whom even His enemies cannot accuse of sin, and therefore His teaching is also 
absolutely without error. He tells the Jews the plain truth. Yes, why do they not 
believe him? It is only fair to believe the truth. Truth claims and has a right to be 
believed; indeed, it can gain recognition for itself. And so it is an unheard-of thing, 
and the utmost of wickedness, for man not to believe the truth, to offer defiance to 
the truth. As He judges the unbelief of the Jews, so He judges the unbelief of the 
world, with which His disciples will later have to deal. "And when he shall come, he 
will punish the world for sin, and for righteousness, and for judgment For sin, that 
they believe not on me; and for righteousness, that | should go unto the Father, and 
ye should not see me henceforth; and for judgment, that the ruler of this world should 
be judged." Joh. 16, 8-11. Jesus speaks here of the world that is hostile to Christ, 
which will persecute the Christians, And this is just the main sin of the world, that 
they do not believe in Christ. This is now, since the spirit of Pentecost, since the 
gospel has come, the most grievous, the actually damnable sin, that men do not 
believe in Christ. For in this way they reject the righteousness which Christ acquired 
for them by going to the Father, in which alone they can stand before God; in this 
way they bring themselves under the judgment of damnation, to which the prince of 
this world has fallen. And the Spirit of God punishes them for it, convicts them of 
their sin as a grave wrong; the unbelievers are convicted of their guilt, condemned 
in their own conscience because of their unbelief. It is evident that these and similar 
sayings of Christ, which concern the unbelieving Jews, the unbelieving world, and 
which set forth the nature and origin of unbelief, the grave guilt of the unbelievers, 
must be misused and grievously maligned, if one drags them over into a teaching 
about the contradiction, about the nature and genesis of faith, and thereby wants to 
prove that it must, after all, be to some extent in the power and ability of man to 
believe the gospel, the truth, the testimony of God. It is indeed very obvious, also 
very obvious to the Christian's reason, as follows. 
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If man cannot believe of himself and come to Christ, if faith is not to some extent in 
man's hands and power, then man cannot be held responsible for unbelief, unbelief 
cannot be imputed to him as guilt. If man is justly punished and condemned because 
of his unbelief, it must have been within his liberty to do the opposite, namely, to 
believe. But this is a truly rationalistic reasoning. The scriptural texts, which deal with 
unbelief and unbelievers, offer no support for this. With equal right and reason, then, 
one might also infer and conclude: Every man is conceived and born in sins; no man 
can prevent his being so born. So original sin is only a malum naturae, not a peccatum, 


least of all not culpa. But this would be manifestly contrary to Scripture. 

Three scriptural passages deserve special attention, which have been quoted 
most often by theologians in their discussion of the cause of non-conversion and 
which are most fruitfully exploited by the synergists for their theory. These are the 
parable of the unfruitful vineyard Isa. 5, 1-7, the lamentation of Jesus over Jerusalem 
Matth. 23, 37, the judgment of Stephen over the unrighteous Jews Apost. 7, 51. 

Concerning the first passage, Schmidt writes: "Yes, yes, that is the terrible 
thing about our anti-Missouri doctrine, that we also have a sermon, instruction, and 
admonition for the still unconverted man, that he has something to do, that he can 
do something, and that he must do something if he does not want to remain in his 
unconverted state and be lost. The defect is not in God, of course, but in the 
unconverted man. For God saith, What more shall men do in my vineyard, that | 
have not done? Is. 5, 4. If then God has nothing more to do, who is it but the 
unconverted man himself who has something to do on his part in order to be 
converted and saved?" "And Stellhorn: "That, since God, through His grace, has 
already done all that is necessary for a man's conversion and salvation, and since 
He still wants to do it, it all depends on man's behaving rightly toward this grace and 
its means, which he can do in virtue of this grace, and that, in this respect, salvation 
does not depend on God alone, the Bible teaches almost from every page. What 
more should be done to my vineyard that | have not done to it? Why then did it bring 
forth seedlings, when | expected it to bring forth grapes?" complains the Lord Isa. 
5:4. The Lord had done all that was necessary: the vineyard, or the people of Israel, 
should now also do what it could do as a result: it should behave rightly toward the 
grace of God. If they had done this, they would have attained blessedness here and 
there; but they did not attain it. So his 
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blessedness depends in one respect on his conduct." "Lutherische Kirchenzeitung" 
26. no. 10. 

First we want to examine the context in which the words Is. 5, 4. are found, 
the content and meaning of the parable of the vineyard and see exactly what is said 
and taught here. From this it follows of itself what is not said and taught here. "Up, | 
will sing of my beloved, a song of my beloved of his vineyard! A vineyard had my 
beloved on a fat mountain horn. And he dug it up, and stoned it, and planted it with 
vines, and built a tower in it, and digged a winepress in it, and hoped to bring forth 
grapes, but he brought forth herbs." 5, 1. 2. And now the inhabitants of Judah- 
Jerusalem are told: "Now then, inhabitants of Jerusalem and men of Judah, decide 
between me and my vineyard! What else have | done to my vineyard that | have not 
done to it? Why did | hope to bring forth grapes, and it brought forth herbs?" V. 3. 4. 
the beloved of the prophet, the master of the vineyard had done all that could be 
done to the vineyard to make it fruitful. Now why did the vineyard bring forth herbs 
instead of grapes, which its master had a right to expect? The why? XXXX asks for 
the causa efficiens of this strange phenomenon. "On what side is the fault of this 
unnatural outcome, this XXXX of the vineyard so contrary to that of the master: that 
instead of bringing the grapes he had hoped for, he has brought wildlings?" 
Delitzsch. Apparently not on the part of the master of the vineyard, who just did 
everything that could be done to bring forth good fruit, but solely on the part of the 
vineyard, which mocked and defied all the labor and care of its master. Here, of 
course, the picture already touches close to the matter. The citizens of Judah- 
Jerusalem are silent on the question put to them. They feel that this equivocation is 
aimed at them, and they would have to condemn themselves if they wanted to 
answer this question correctly. And so the master of the vineyard takes the floor 
anew and announces what he will do to his vineyard from now on, because he has 
so bitterly deceived his expectations. He wants to take away its enclosure, its wall, 
so that it will be grazed and trampled on by wild animals. He will make it a ruin, and 
it shall be pruned no more, neither shall it receive rain, and so it shall come up in 
thorns and thistles. V. 5. 6. 

At the end, v. 7, the prophet himself gives the interpretation of the parable: 
"For the vineyard of the LORD of hosts is the house of Israel, and the men of Judah 
are the planting of his delight; he waited for justice, and behold the gathering 
together; for righteousness, and behold the cry of woe." What good Israel received 
from their God is epitomized by the first part of the parable. "The fat mountain horn 
is the 
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Canaan dripping with milk and honey, the digging up and stoning of the vineyard is the 
clearing of Canaan from its former heathen inhabitants, the noble vines are the holy 
priests and prophets and kings of Israel of the better past, the protecting and adorning 
tower in the midst of the vineyard is Jerusalem as the royal city with Zion, the royal 
castle, the winepress trough is the temple where heavenly joyful wine flows in streams." 
Delitzsch. God had given his people a good land, and had cut off the Canaanites, who 
tempted them to idolatry and the vices of the heathen; he had given them his word, law 
and promise; by priests and prophets he had set before them the right way; by pious 
judges and kings he had kept them in discipline and custody. God had done all that 
could be done to cause Israel to bring forth good fruits, good works, to do justice and 
righteousness. He had every right to expect good fruit. But how was it? Israel brought 
forth evil fruit. The wicked, unholy works that went on in high and low, the prophet 
describes 5:8-23. And whence these wicked works? Truly, the guilt was not God's, who 
with all his work had worked for good fruit, but lay in Israel, in Israel alone. In spite of all 
that God had done for them, they had continued in their evil ways, disregarding God's 
work and good deeds, not hearing God's word and taking it to heart, hardening 
themselves against the voice of the priests and prophets, and rejecting the guidance of 
the righteous rulers. For this reason, God will henceforth deal with it differently than 
before, will consign it to hardening, judgment, condemnation, and put an end to it. At the 
end of the chapter, vv. 23-30, the gruesome army of vengeance is described, which will 
execute God's wrath on the impenitent people. Israel appears here also as an example 
of disobedience and impenitence. If we generalize the teaching of the parable, it is this. 
God does to the sinner all that can be done to turn him from his evil ways, to enable him 
to repent and amend his life and conduct. He gives him his word, gives him good 
opportunity to hear the word, puts faithful teachers, preachers, good friends by his side, 
who admonish him from evil, urge him to do good, keep the temptation that comes from 
without in check, in short, leave no means of correction untried. And if the sinner does 
not convert and mend his ways, but persists in his evil ways, deceiving God's legitimate 
expectations, he is to blame himself, he alone. He despises everything, throws to the 
winds everything his God does and says to him, he thwarts all his God's efforts of love 
and hinders their purpose and effect. Yes, the unrepentant sinner must justly condemn 
himself, and give God the right when he judges him. He cannot complain that he has 
been wronged when God changes his face and comes upon him with punishment, wrath, 
and judgment. 
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This is what the parable of the vineyard says and teaches. How does Schmidt's 
sentence, quoted above, fit into this, with which he wants to render the meaning of 
Is. 5:4: "If God has nothing more to do, who else but the unconverted man himself 
has something to do in order to be converted and saved? In this sentence the tone 
and emphasis rest on the two subjects which are opposed to each other, "God" and 
"unconverted man." The opinion is: God, for his part, has done everything, nothing 
more to do, to convert man and make him blessed. And so the unconverted man 
must now do something himself in order to be converted and saved, must himself 
work toward his conversion, must prepare himself. Schmidt therefore exegeses the 
words Isa. 5, 4. as follows: What more should | do on my part to my vineyard, for | 
have already done everything to it. Now the vineyard itself must do something to 
bring forth grapes. But with this a strange, even contrary to the text, thought is 
introduced into the text. Is. 5, 4. the main clause does not say: "What should | do 
more", but: "What should one do more", and in the subordinate clause "that | have 
not done to him" the "I" is not emphasized, which in Hebrew is only indicated by the 
suffix. And so also with the "I" there is no reference to another who would now have 
to do something similar to what God first did. And what an abstruse thought, that the 
vineyard should do something in itself, should prepare itself to bear fruit, after the 
master of the vineyard has exhausted all means, should now in turn try the same or 
other means, in order that the desired result, good fruit, might be attained! According 
to the Hebrew text 4 a.: XX XXXX XXX XXXX XXX XXXXX-XX corresponds best to 
the over 
Delitzsch's sentence: "What further was to be done to my vineyard that | have not 
done?" Quid faciendum erat? In the preceding verses, v. 1, 2, which describe the 
doings of the vineyard lord in more detail, and in the following interrogative sentence, 
v. 4b, there are nothing but praeterita. But even if one translates Quid faciendum est? 
What is still to be done? - the meaning of the words is always only this: God has 
done everything possible. Whatever could or can be done, God has done in order 
to make his vineyard fruitful. It is not emphasized that God has done everything on 
his part, but that God has done everything and left nothing undone. In the first two 
verses it is stated what God has done in his vineyard. And the contrast is not that 
another, the vineyard itself, should do something for the very purpose which the 
master of the vineyard had in mind with his deeds, in order to obtain grapes, but, as 
the second question 4b. proves, that the vineyard deceived the expectations of its 
master, returned all the deeds of its master badly, and brought forth herbs instead 
of grapes. And this is his own fault. However, the vineyard 
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Lord, has God with his doing aimed at a doing of the vineyard, at a doing of man. 
To the doing, XXXX of God corresponds a 

Doing of the human being. To the XXXXX and XXXX v. 4a. corresponds to 
the XXXXX and XXXX v. 4b. The lord of the vineyard waited for this, and by his 
doings worked for the vineyard to do this, to "make" grapes, to bring forth grapes. 
But this doing of the vineyard is therefore a quite different doing from the doing of 
the owner of the vineyard. The vineyard ought not to do something to make itself 
capable and skilful of bearing fruit, not to make itself capable of doing so, that is only 
the business and doing of the vineyard owner, but it ought to do just that, bear fruit, 
bring forth grapes. Or without an image: God, with all that he does to the sinner, 
does not aim at the sinner, "the unconverted man, on his part, also doing something 
to be converted," preparing himself in some way for conversion; such preparation, 
such doing, is God's business alone; but at the sinner doing just this, converting 
himself, producing better, good works. One might well speak in such a way, or ina 
similar way, as Stellhorn does in the above quotation: "The vineyard, or the people 
of Israel, should now also do what they were able to do in consequence of this 
(namely, of God's doing): should conduct themselves rightly toward the grace of 
God," if, namely, by the right conduct toward the grace of God one understands 
conversion itself. But Stellhorn evidently means by this a prerequisite for conversion, 
which the unconverted man fulfills, though with the help of grace. And this is the 
wrong thing and has no support in the scriptural text at hand, Isaiah 5:4. Now, what 
should be judged in the case that Israel did what God wanted, what God had worked 
for, what he had hoped from him, that they would have brought grapes instead of 
herbs, what should be judged about the causa efficiens of this right behavior against 
grace, this question and its answer is completely outside the circle of thought of the 
parable of the vineyard. Here the citizens of Judah-Jerusalem are presented with 
only the case that really took place, namely, that Israel had repaid God's gracious 
deeds with evil, with evil works, in which this had its reason. And there Israel is 
compelled in conscience to condemn itself, to impute all guilt to itself. If, indeed, one 
wished to infer from our parable something about the causa efficiens of conversion 
and correction, it could only be this: Since all preparation for the bearing of fruit is 
merely the business of the master of the vineyard, all good fruit is merely the effect 
of that doing of the master of the vineyard. He that bringeth forth evil fruit in spite of 
all God's doing, hinders for his person the effect of the divine doing. But we are 
modest, and do not wish to go further with such conclusions, since the equation 
speaks only of the work of God, the purpose of it, the expectation of God, and of 
how man thwarts the gracious purpose of God, the case, on the other hand. 
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The fact that God's action fulfills the purpose God has ordained, that it has the right 
effect, is not touched. It is enough to have stated that the synergistic conclusions 
drawn from the parable, such as that the unconverted man can and must also do 
something in order to be converted, are completely taken out of the air and contradict 
the clear text of Scripture. 

At the end of His prophetic career, on the last day when He taught publicly in 
the temple, Jesus called out to the city of Jerusalem: "Jerusalem, Jerusalem, you 
who kill the prophets and stone those who are sent to you, how often have | wanted 
to gather your children together, as a hen gathers her chicks under her wings, and 
you have not wanted to." Matt. 23:37. Here He first says of that which He willed. This 
his will had indeed proved itself, and had become known and manifest to the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem. With the "how often," etc., Jesus refers back to all the 
signs and wonders which he did in Jerusalem, and all the speeches which the 
children of Jerusalem had heard from his mouth. The Gospel Harmony remarks, 


Cap. CLVIIL, p. 74: To velle Christi complectitur non- solum affectum interiorem, sed etiam 
actiones exteriores, quod per verbum evangelii eos vocaverit, ad poenitentiam serio eos 
exhortatus fuerit, cum nihil eorum praetermiserit, quod saluti eorum inservire videri poterant, 


quaeque ad congregandos illos pertinebant. The Lord had so often exhorted the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem to repentance, had presented Himself as their Savior and 
Redeemer by word and deed, had tempted and enticed them with great and precious 
promises that they might come to Him. But these exhortations and enticements were 
based on the will of Jesus, the earnest will to gather them to Himself, as a hen 
gathers her chicks under her wings, to bring them all together, émovvayayeiv, to 
convert them to Himself, 

that they might find rest in him for their souls. "And ye would not!" With this JEsus 
recalls how the children of Jerusalem had opposed him from the beginning, their 
conduct against him as it lay to day. Jerusalem had before stoned and slain the 
prophets, and then when Christ had come into her possession, His own had not 
received Him. They had remained distant and alien from him, had not become his 
disciples, had contradicted his words, had even blasphemed his great signs, and 
had often wanted to seize him in order to kill him. But this behavior and conduct of 
theirs was based on an evil will. "And ye would not." With these words, the heart- 
annunciator exposes the evil counsel of their hearts. The children of Jerusalem 
certainly did not want to come to JEsu, did not want to be saved through Him. In this 
saying Christ quite emphatically opposes His will of salvation to the wrong will of the 
Jews. Benevolae et salutis humanae cupidissimae suae voluntati opponit contrariam 


Judaeorum voluntatem, qua divinam per verbum evangelii vocationem 
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pertinaciter repudiarunt et sibi ipsis autores perditionis extiterunt. With his serious and 
urgent admonitions and enticements, Jesus had touched the hearts and wills of the 
Jews and made them feel what was in his heart's will and opinion. But with their evil 
will they opposed the good and gracious will of the Lord, and with their unwillingness 
hindered that which Jesus so earnestly desired, their conversion and salvation. This, 
in brief, is the opinion of these earnest words of Christ. But what have the synergists 
brought out of the same? Frank writes: "The rejection of the calling grace ... is a 
misdeed of the one who could follow the call of grace, but does not want to follow it. 
The rejection of grace after receiving an effective call ... is a new peculiar sin, as that 
of one called who could do otherwise, comparable to the sin of the first man, a new 
fall into sin." In brackets Matth. 23, 37. "System of Christian Truth", Il, p. 331. We 
know exactly how Frank and consorts understand this "ability". They suppose that in 
the calling a certain dose of spiritual powers is put into the hearts of all who hear the 
Word, that the lost freedom of will and choice is restored to all, and they ascribe to 
the unconverted man the ability to operate with these spiritual powers, to use the 
restored freedom in malam or also in bonam partem, thus also the ability to decide 
freely and independently for Christ and salvation in Christ. And the scriptural proof 
for this is Matth. 23, 37! Frank finds in it the contrast of ability and willing, that 
Jerusalem did not want what it could, while here only the contrast of the will of men 
to the will of Christ is expressed. And specifically this synergistic "ability" and 
capability just described is so far removed from the words of Jesus that no reasonable 
man can come to it, as long as he has the simple text of Scripture before his eyes 
and rejects other reflections. Equally crude is the argumentation which Kahnis gives 
in the passage of his Dogmatics quoted above (May-number p. 132). "But it is no less 
certain that Scripture ... in taking the word of Christ to the will of man (Mt. 23, 37...: 
xa} om Gednoate ...) attaches a decisive antheil." The, "Ye have 
not willed," is readily translated into the other statement: If man receive Christ and 
His word, it is because of man's willing. Such poor scriptural intercourse needs no 
serious refutation. We repeat what we have often emphasized, in the words of the 
Gospel Harmony, loc. cit. p. 76. Neque tamen ex eo (xai ovy beAnoate Diattp. 23, 37.) 
stabilitur liberum hominis non renati in rebus mere spiritualibus arbitrium, sicut Salmeron in 


comm. dicit, hunc locum esse evidentissimum contra eos, qui negant 
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libertatem humanae voluntatis, cum Dominus perditionem hominis ad ejus voluntatem referat. Atqui a 
viet facultate resistendi non potest fieri illatio ad vim et facultatem sese salutariter ad Deum convertendi. 
Unbelief opposes God and what God does to man, rejects Christ and His 


salvation, and is a contradiction and resistance to the Holy Spirit. Stephen 
reproached the Jews for the latter in his speech of defense in the High Council. "Ye 
stiff-necked and uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye always resist the Holy Ghost, 
as your fathers did, so do ye." Apost. 7:51. the fathers had denied Moses, and 
persecuted the prophets, v. 35, 52, thus resisting the Spirit of God, which spake by 
Moses and the prophets. And the children had murdered Christ the righteous, and 
now resisted the Spirit of Pentecost, the Spirit of JESUS CHRIST, which testified to 
them by the aposiles' preaching, that in Christ alone was salvation. This was the 
utmost degree of stubbornness. Thus they proved themselves uncircumcised in ears 
and heart. They closed their ears to the gospel of Christ and their hearts to the Holy 
Spirit who spoke through them. This is the inmost Nero of unbelief, rebelliousness 
against the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of grace. Man hears the Word, and "in, with, and by 
the Word," as our confession says, "the Holy Spirit will always be powerful, giving 
strength and ability, and turning men to God," to God and Christ. The Holy Spirit 
testifies powerfully to the heart and conscience of man, and man also realizes that a 
hand from above is touching him. But now he throws himself with all his might against 
the Holy Spirit. This is in the avrmintete. He shakes off from himself all impressions 
of the Word, allows nothing of the Spirit's power to enter into his heart, his conscious, 
personal inner life, closes his heart, thinking, and willing, altogether to the Holy Spirit, 
braces himself against Him, obstructs His way, and is therefore himself to blame and 
cause that conversion, faith, does not come to him. But it does not follow from this, 
as the synergists would have it, that man of himself is also able to give room to the 
Holy Spirit in himself and to obey his call, his urge and impulse, or to give up his 
resistance or even to moderate it. By his reluctance man hinders the work of the 
Spirit, conversion. But it does not follow that by not resisting he makes conversion 
possible. Non-resistance as a precondition of conversion is a thing of which Scripture 
knows nothing at all, a non-ens. As soon as a man ceases to resist, he is thereby 
already converted. These are all lazy conclusions of reason, which go beyond the 
text of Scripture, which keeps our consideration here also at the negative, at non- 
conversion, at unbelief. G. St. 
(To be continued.) 
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What is the only way to prevent and heal division in Christendom? 


When we emphasize in the third article: "| believe One Holy Christian Church", 
we also want to make the wonderful unity of the Church the object of special 
confession. The Church is the One Bride of the heavenly Bridegroom, the One Body 
of the One Head, the One Building, built on the foundation of prophetic and apostolic 
teaching, resting on the One Foundation Stone, Christ. Although it is gathered from 
Jews and Gentiles, from all winds and peoples, it is nevertheless the One Flock of 
the One Shepherd. For all Christians have the same gracious Father in heaven, the 
same Brother and Savior, the same Head, Christ, the same Spirit, the Holy Spirit, 
the same graces and means of grace, the same confession, the same faith, and the 
same hope of eternal life. Time and place, language and origin, different customs 
and ceremonies, even all the defects and weaknesses which still cling to Christians 
in the knowledge of doctrine and in life, are not able to destroy this unity. The true 
Christians who are found, for example, among the Romans and the sects, and who 
agree with us in the foundation of the faith, also share in the unity of the church. Oh, 
it is a wonderful thing about the Una Sancta of the third article, about the unity of the 
church, which is not only to become, but already exists, but which, of course, does 
not want to be seen on earth, but, like the church itself, only to be believed. Paul is 
full of cries of wonder at the glorious unity of the church when he writes in Ephesians 
4:5, 6: "One body and one Spirit, even as ye also are called unto one hope of your 
profession. One Lord, One faith, One baptism, One God and Father of us all, who is 
over you all, and through you all, and in you all." 

Now this unity in which all Christians stand with one another is a unity in the 
Spirit, because it is wrought by the Holy Spirit, who has given faith to all Christians 
and rules and reigns in them all. This, however, the Holy Spirit does not do directly, 
but indirectly, through the Word. In the word comes the Holy Spirit, and unity in the 
Spirit consists precisely in this, that all fall under the word of God, place themselves 
under the word, and allow themselves to be governed by the word. Submission to 
the Word of God is the essence of unity in the Spirit. For he who is guided by the 
clear word of God is also guided by the Spirit of God, and thus stands in the unity of 
the same. Whoever, on the other hand, contradicts any clear word of God is in 
rebellion to the spirit of God and thus also to the church, which has separated itself 
from the spirit of God. 
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of God. The unity of the Spirit, which God demands and which is essential to the 
church, thus requires assent to all the teachings of sacred Scripture. If anyone 
refuses to give his assent to the clear word of God, he comes into opposition to the 
Holy Spirit and eo ipso also to the church. So far as the unity of the church is 
concerned, it is not a question of doctrines and things which reason, the pope, or 
the church determine, but solely of what God has presented to us in his word. If all 
Christendom submits in all things to the clear word of God, if it is unanimous in all 
articles of doctrine, there is also the unity of spirit which God has willed. That this 
very thing, that all Christians have one and the same faith, is essential to unity in 
the spirit, is testified by Paul in Eph. 4, 3-6. And according to 1 Cor. 1, 10, divisions 
in the church are prevented by the fact that Christians all soeak the same way and 
hold fast to one another in one mind and in one opinion. According to Eph. 4, 13. 
14. it should also be so in the church that all, free from heresies, have one faith and 
knowledge of the Son of God. According to Rom. 16, 17, he who introduces 
teachings contrary to the Scriptures into the church causes division and trouble in 
the church. 

Our confession also teaches that the unity of the church, as intended by God, 
consists in the agreement of all Christians in all the teachings of Scripture. In the 
10th article of the Formula of Concord, it says: "We also believe, teach, and confess 
that no church shall condemn the other, that one has fewer or more outward 
ceremonies not commanded by God than the other, if otherwise in doctrine and all 
the articles thereof, as well as in the right use of the holy sacraments, unity is held 


with one another, according to the well-known saying: Dissonantia jejunii non dissolvit 


consonantiam fidei, inequality of fasting shall not divide unity in faith". (Miller, pp. 553 
and 703.) And in the 7th article of the Augustana our church confesses: "For this is 
enough for the true unity of the Christian churches, that the gospel is preached with 
one accord according to pure understanding, and the sacraments are administered 
according to the divine word. And is it not necessary for the true unity of the Christian 
churches that uniform ceremonies, instituted by men, should be held everywhere, 
as Paul says in Ephesians 4:5, 6: "One body, one Spirit, as ye are called unto one 
hope of your profession; one Lord, one faith, one baptism." (Miller, p. 40.) And that 
our church does not want to know anything about any unity in which the truth of the 
gospel is forgiven, is expressed by the Concordia formula at the end of its 11th 
article in the following words: "And so much of the conflicting articles, which among 
the theologians of the Augsburg Confession have now been disputed for many 
years, in which some have erred, and about which there are grave controversiae, that 
is. 
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Religious controversy arose. From which our declaration, friend and foe, and 
therefore manly, it is clear that we do not intend, for the sake of temporal peace, 
tranquility, and unity, to yield anything to the eternal, immutable truth of God (as it is 
not in our power to do so), which peace and unity, since they are meant against the 
truth and for the suppression of it, would also have no permanence; much less are 
we minded to adorn and cover up falsifications of the pure doctrine and public 
damned errors. But rather to bear hearty desire and love for such unity, and to 
promote the same of our part to the utmost of our ability, heartily inclined and eager, 
by which God may keep his honor unharmed, the divine truth of the holy gospel be 
not deprived of anything, the least error not conceded, the poor sinners brought to 
true right repentance, raised up by faith, strengthened in new obedience, and thus 
by the one merit of Christ alone be justified and eternally saved." (Muller, p. 724.) 

But if we look away from this ideal, but nevertheless faithful, true and 
appropriate picture, which the Scriptures paint of the unity of the church to the faith, 
to what is before us, we see vain division and fragmentation, apparently the pure 
opposite of what the faith sees. If, for example, we Lutherans erect a church on one 
street corner, opposition churches often spring up in quick succession on the other 
three corners. And under certain circumstances we ourselves consider it our duty to 
gather congregations and build churches even in such cities where numerous 
congregations are already to be found. In the United States alone, there are about 
forty different larger families of "denominations," all of which fight each other more 
or less fiercely and bitterly, envy each other, condemn each other, and also try to 
gain territory and converts. And these forty main families in turn break up into 
numerous smaller bodies, which have separated from each other partly by doctrine, 
partly by constitution, partly by ceremonies, partly by reasons of a personal nature, 
and now, to the mockery of the world, eat and tear each other to pieces. Thus, for 
example, according to the Census of 1890, the Methodists are divided into 
seventeen, the Presbyterians into twelve, the Mennonites into twelve, the Baptists 
into thirteen, the Adventists into six different kinds of communities. New sects are 
continually springing up. Quick as the weeds they spring up, and hard as the weeds 
they are to be rooted out. At the present time there may well be over one hundred 
and fifty different church communities in our country. What division and 
fragmentation in Christendom! If Luther was already appalled by the many sects and 
fancies that appeared at the time of the Reformation, how would he throw up his 
hands at the present-day disintegration and fragmentation? 
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splintering in Christendom, if all sects had to pass review before him! 

Experience has already taught us that this dreadful fragmentation in 
Christendom can only be to the great detriment of the prosperity and spread of the 
Kingdom of God. The world is provoked to ridicule and contempt of God's Word by 
these continual divisions and the unworthy quarrels which often precede, follow, and 
accompany them. Apart from the fact that, if Christendom were united, all the forces 
and means which now serve the oppositions might be put at the service of the 
extension of the kingdom of God, the fragmentation in Christendom is also in itself 
a millstone to the missionaries. When Protestants, after years of labor, finally see 
the fruits of their labor, Jesuits are likely to come - this is repeated again and again 
- and cause confusion and again destroy missions that have just begun to flourish. 
As we write this, we are thinking especially of Madagascar with its Lutheran missions 
and Jesuit anti-missions. No less pernicious is the fragmentation within 
Christendom. It is to blame for the fact that many fall prey to error and others 
nevertheless remain in the already recognized error. One of the most powerful 
weapons in the hands of the Roman priests to keep even awakened consciences of 
their people imprisoned in the bondage of the papacy is that they point to the 
fragmentation that is found among the Protestants. And how difficult it is made for 
sect members to attain to Godly knowledge and fellowship by the fact that even the 
Lutherans are not united among themselves. 

Of course, there have been those who flatly deny this and maintain that the 
very fragmentation of Christianity is a great blessing for the church and that it is 
graciously willed and wisely ordered by God Himself. The various directions in the 
church were the natural, God-willed manifestations of Christianity, whose nature was 
to adapt itself to the individuality of peoples and individuals. Each ecclesiastical 
direction sharply expresses a certain side of the truth. And in all directions taken 
together one has only the perfect expression of Christianity. The various directions 
in the church were therefore not merely permitted by God, but intended by God from 
the beginning and therefore necessary. - To such talk, which does not even have 
the semblance of scriptural proof, we contrast the clear words of God: Joh. 17, 11: 
"Holy Father, keep them in thy name, which thou hast given me, that they may be 
one like us." Jn. 17:20-23: "Now | pray not for them only, but also for them which 
shall believe on me through their word; that they all may be one, even as thou, 
Father, art in me. 
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And | in thee: that they also might be one in us, that the world might believe that 
thou hast sent me. And | have given them the glory which thou gavest me, that they 
may be one, even as we are one. | in them, and thou in me, that they may be perfect 
in one." Further, Eph. 4:3, "Be diligent to keep one accord in the Spirit through the 
bond of peace;" and 1 Cor. 1:10, "Now | beseech you, brethren, by the name of our 
Lord JESUS CHRIST, that ye always speak one word, and suffer not divisions 
among yourselves, but hold fast one to another in one mind and in one opinion." 
Here also belong all the passages in which God condemns deviations from right 
doctrine, warns Christians against them, and demands that they separate 
themselves from false teachers. Whoever, in the face of these words of God, can 
assert that God intends the various directions in the church to be legitimate and 
beneficial to the church, blasohemes God and opposes the divine "no" with his 
human "yes. The same judgment applies to syncretists and indifferentists, who 
maintain that it is indifferent in the sight of God to which doctrinal direction one 
adheres, and to unionists, who teach that it is the duty of every Christian to overlook 
deviations in doctrine, so long as unity in the main doctrines and in life remains. 

Now, if division in Christendom is not only contrary to God's will, but also does 
great harm to the prosperity and spread of the church, it is the duty of every 
Christian, every Christian congregation, and especially its public ministers, to 
prevent division wherever possible. It must be the sacred duty and highest desire of 
every true Christian to do God's will and to prevent what is contrary to it wherever 
he can, as well as to work at the building of the kingdom of God and to remove from 
the way everything that opposes the spread of it. In addition to this there is also the 
express command of the apostle to be diligent to maintain unity in the spirit, Eph. 4, 
3. in which exactly this is made the duty of every Christian, that he should avoid 
everything that can lead to separation or prevent unification and on the other hand 
do everything in his power to prevent or heal divisions. 1 Cor. 1, 10. Paul writes: 
"Now | exhort you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye always 
speak one word, and let there be no divisions among you, but hold fast one to 
another in one mind and in one opinion." To no work should Christians, Christian 
congregations, and communities devote themselves with greater delight, joy, and 
zeal than to just such prevention and healing of divisions in the church. It is, after 
all, an unspeakably high and undeserved honor that God uses Christians as His 
instruments, yes, co-workers, to build His church, to promote Christians in 
knowledge and faith, and to help the 
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It is an honor that not even the holy angels were worthy of. And if Christ calls blessed 
the one who prevents strife and makes peace in matters of earthly life, how much 
more glorious it must be to preserve the unity of the Church, to heal her wounds and 
mend her rifts! That there is nothing more reprehensible on earth than to destroy the 
unity of the church and to undermine its prosperity, but on the other hand also 
nothing more blessed than to promote the unity and growth of the church, is also 
evident from the divine threats against all who deviate from the Scriptures and 
introduce false doctrines into the church, as well as from the glorious promises which 
God has given to those who remain faithful to the Scriptures and thus in the unity of 
the Spirit. 1 Tim. 6, 20. Joh. 8, 32. 2 Tim. 1, 13. 14. Rev. 22, 18. 19. 1 Tim. 6, 3. 4. 
Rom. 16, 17. 18. What Christian, therefore, would not gladly offer his hand to this 
work of Christian unity, and daily make his own the prayer of our fathers in the 
Concordia formula: "The Almighty God and Father of our Lord Jesus, grant the grace 
of his Holy Spirit, that we may all be of one mind in him, and that we may continually 
abide in such Christian unity as is pleasing to him. Amen", make it his own every 
day? 

However, Christians can only properly fulfill this high duty if they not only have 
love for their brethren, but have also recognized the essence of Christian unity and 
never lose sight of it in their efforts at unity. He who does not know that the unity of 
Christians ought to consist in their being united in all the articles of doctrine, does 
not know the only God-pleasing end of all efforts at unity in the Church. Such a one 
may, after all, throw himself into the harness for ecclesiastical unity with great ardor, 
but this is only a zeal with a lack of understanding, and is unable to contribute 
anything to the healing and prevention of discord in the church, will also do more 
harm than good in the church, will hinder the unity willed by God more than it will 
promote it, and will work more into the hands of discord than of true unity. If efforts 
at union are based on ignoratio finis from the beginning, they must necessarily fail or 
even turn into their opposite. In other earthly matters, too, the first thing to do is to fix 
the goal, if the heart is not otherwise to burn out with the mind. In our ecclesiastical 
endeavors for unity, we must be guided in our purpose by the word of God, which 
demands as our goal: Agreement in all articles of doctrine, nothing more, but also 
nothing less. Submission to God's clear Word in every item must therefore be our 
minimum, but at the same time also our maximum demand in all efforts at unity. 
Whoever sets himself a different goal for his unity efforts is not working toward what 
God wants, but toward what he himself wants. He who strives for unity 
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If a man strives for unity in doctrines which God has not commanded, or only in some 
of them, but not in all the doctrines which God presents in Scripture, or merely in 
ceremonies, or in Christian works, or in merely living peaceably side by side, etc., he 
has set a false, self-conceived goal for his endeavors, and can only be an obstacle 
to true unity, but not conducive to it. This is true, for example, of all efforts at unity 
that proceed from the papacy, which are all contrary to God and the Scriptures. For 
if God demands submission to his word as the sine qua non of Christian unity, the 
pope demands submission to his will. And if the enthusiasts here in this country, 
among whom the so-called Lutheran General Synod is to be reckoned in this very 
piece, strive above all for unity in the two supposed articles of the divine order of the 
"Christian Sabbath" and the sinfulness of the consumption of spirituous liquors, this 
is also not a divinely given, but a self-imposed aim of their efforts at unity. The same 
is true of the former Buffalo Synod, which wanted to include in the necessary goal of 
unity agreement in ceremonies and ecclesiastical customs. In all these cases, 
however, the goal set by God is displaced by a humanly chosen one, and the 
realization of the divinely intended goal, if not entirely prevented, is at least made 
more difficult. The same is the case when one mutilates the God-ordained goal, 
agreement in all articles of doctrine, and puts in its place, for example, agreement in 
the main articles of Christian doctrine. By this means the goal set by God has 
become insane and a human one. The goal striven for is no longer unity of faith, but 
"love," which "tolerates" everything, or even the mere common practice of certain 
outward works. This, however, is certainly not enough to satisfy the duty of 
Christians, that they should mourn and lament the fragmentation of Christendom, 
and then, by neglecting the goal of God's will, make for themselves an arbitrary goal 
of ecclesiastical unity, and seek to attain the same. No, he who wants to work to 
prevent and heal divisions in the church - as every Christian should - must know first 
of all that the goal of his task is: agreement of all in all articles of doctrine. 

Now, if the unity of the church is to consist, according to God's will, in 
agreement in all the articles of the doctrine of Scripture, we are at the same time 
instructed as to the means and the way of attaining this end. Separations are 
prevented by maintaining unity in the faith, and healed by restoring the disturbed 
unity. Both, however, can only and solely take place through diligent practice of the 
very doctrine in which agreement is to take place. As faith and unity of faith is not a 
product of human reason, since they neither recognize nor acknowledge nor accept 
the doctrines of faith from themselves, but only regard them as folly and foolishness. 
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If reason cannot preserve unity or restore it where it is disturbed, it cannot restore it 
where it is disturbed. For this very reason this unity is called unity in the Spirit, 
because only the Holy Spirit, through the Word, brings it about. It follows, then, that 
it is only through the Word that it is maintained by the Holy Spirit. From God's Word 
faith and unity of faith are born and also preserved. If, therefore, we in our part wish 
to contribute to the prevention of divisions in the church, our task is to keep God's 
Word in practice among us through diligent teaching and hearing. The more we help 
to establish and strengthen our Christians in the teaching of the divine Word, the 
more we prevent error and division in Christendom. By ensuring that our Christians, 
congregations, preachers, teachers, visitators, and presidents take it very seriously 
that God's Word is diligently practiced in the Christian houses, that thorough 
religious instruction is given in our schools, that the Christian teachings are 
instructive and diligently attended by young and old, and that in the sermon services, 
above all, doctrinal sermons are preached, in which the pure doctrine is clearly 
explained and well founded from Scripture, and the false doctrine is refuted from 
God's Word; in short, by ensuring that God's Word is abundantly applied for teaching 
and punishment, they strengthen the unity of the faith and prevent all kinds of 
divisions. We know of no other way to prevent divisions in the church, because the 
Scriptures know of no other way. Through God's Word the Christian has come to 
the unity of the church, and only God's Word can prevent him from falling from this 
unity again. The deeper the knowledge of a Christian, the better he is able to prove 
his doctrines from Scripture, the more skillful he is in applying his doctrine, the 
clearer the connection becomes to him in which every doctrine stands with the heart 
of Christianity, the doctrine of justification, the better he sees through the sources 
and consequences of error and has the sayings at hand, with which false doctrine 
is refuted, the easier it will be for him to discover error in every form, even if it cloaks 
itself in ambiguous expressions and seemingly orthodox idioms, and to victoriously 
repel every onslaught of false doctrine and thus prevent schisms in the church. That 
Luther was steadfast in the unity of faith and spirit to his end, came from the fact that 
he never tired of pushing the catechism. (E. A. 57, 14 f.) And according to Eph. 4, 
13. 14. all Christians should come to the point that they do not let themselves be 
weighed and lulled by all kinds of wind of doctrine, by mischievousness of men and 
deceitfulness, so that they may deceive us. The church should seek to make up for 
the deficiencies of the weaknesses of knowledge with the necessary teaching from 
God's word. 1 Thess. 3, 10. But if this is not done, if the teaching is neglected, if the 
worship at home is not done right or if it is not done properly. 


How can we prevent and heal the division in Christendom? If the 
catechism is not kept at all in the school, or if the whole religious instruction is limited 
to the Sunday school, if the Christian doctrines are lacking and the sermons become 
emotional speeches and salty addresses, then the ground is prepared for error, false 
views that appeal to the natural man take root in the congregation, and the gates 
are opened to division. Yes, before the outward separation takes place, or even 
before the whole congregation in body goes over into the camp of the enemy, the 
unity of faith has long since been lost inwardly, in that one believes this, another 
that, and the third probably does not know himself what he believes. 

It is the duty of every Christian to promote the unity of the Spirit through the 
diligent practice of the divine word. But it is especially the public ministers of the 
church who are to prevent the division of Christendom by zealous teaching. Their 
chief duty is precisely to persevere in teaching. And their teaching has the purpose 
of preserving the Christians in the faith, and consequently also in the unity of the 
faith. With the same zeal with which the preacher seeks to promote the knowledge 
of the truth in the congregation, he should also oppose the seduction to false 
doctrine. Preachers have this duty not only for their own person, but also as ministers 
of the congregation. Preachers are therefore responsible to God and the church for 
unity in the faith. Therefore, our congregations carefully commit their preachers and 
teachers to the Scriptures and the Symbol, and make a solemn promise to them that 
they will faithfully conduct their ministry in accordance with them. Therefore, if a 
preacher smuggles false doctrine into a congregation, or if he allows false doctrine 
to creep into the congregation, he breaks his word and is a betrayer of Christian 
unity instead of a guardian. In the 12th article of the Formula of Concord, our church, 
with reference to the Augustana, vows: "By which we also, by the grace of God, 
desire to remain steadfast to our end, and, as much as our service may require, will 
not see nor be silent that anything contrary thereto shall be introduced into our 
churches and schools, wherein the Almighty God and Father of our Lord JEsu Christ 
hath set us to be teachers and shepherds." (Muller, p. 726.) The same vow is made 
to this day by every one who allows himself to be committed to the symbols. And 
just by fulfilling this vow, the preacher does his part to preserve unity in the spirit and 
to prevent divisions. The preacher, too, has no other means of preserving the unity 
of the church than the diligent practice and teaching of the Scriptures. God's Word 
alone must do and accomplish everything. 

Now as every Christian, and especially the public ministers of the church, 
ought to be zealous to teach, and to lift up all defects of knowledge in the weak, so, 
on the other hand, every Christian ought to be zealous to teach, and to lift up all 
defects of knowledge in the weak. 
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Christians, preachers and teachers not excepted, must be willing to accept 
instruction and to have what is lacking in their knowledge replaced. Everyone should 
be eager to teach, but also willing to be instructed with God's Word, whether the 
instruction comes from the mouth of a child or a preacher. This is of the utmost 
importance for the preservation of Christian unity. The natural heart of man, even of 
the Christian, always wants to go astray and is always inclined to error. It is therefore 
to be expected that even in Christian hearts all kinds of doubts and misgivings about 
doctrine will arise. But if Christian unity is not to be endangered, such doubts must 
not be allowed to take root, but must be eradicated and conquered by the truth. In 
the end, however, in such doubts one must not take refuge in reason and its 
arguments, whereby one would only fall deeper and deeper into error, yes, from one 
error into another, as history amply testifies. Rather, here too, one must take refuge 
in the Scriptures, which alone can conquer error and give one a certain heart. As 
Luther in Marburg defeated all the objections of Zwinglian reason with the clear word 
of God, so every Christian should do with the doubts that come from his own reason. 
Before the clear word of God, which can make even the foolish wise, all doubts must 
vanish like the mist before the sun. If the challenged person cannot come to clarity 
and certainty on his own, he should call on his brothers for help. God has especially 
ordained the pastor to assist his congregation members in all kinds of doubts 
concerning doctrine from God's Word. In such cases it is natural for preachers to 
turn to their fellow ministers, or to their visitator or president, for counsel and 
assistance. This is the will of God, that one may teach another from the Scriptures 
and be taught by others. And he who, where necessary, also with the help of his 
brethren, silences his doubts with God's word, takes the God-ordained path of 
maintaining church unity. In this way he prevents a gradual dissension in doctrine 
from developing among him, which would cloud unity in the spirit. For if thoughts 
contrary to Scripture can first arise in the heart with impunity, if they are even 
nourished, then they will also soon speak and write secretly against the truth, and 
outward divisions and separations are only a question of time. 

lf, however, for any reason a doctrinal disagreement should arise in one or 
another, and if he should bring it to the attention of others, either orally or in writing, 
it is in the interest of preserving Christian unity that we should exercise church 
discipline against the erring brother. Departure from the clear word of God is 
precisely a 
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Sin against the first table is no less terrible than sin against the second table. A 
Christian congregation and synod should therefore exercise discipline in its midst, 
even with regard to doctrine. Doctrinal discipline cannot be omitted in the church 
without encouraging error, preparing the ground for it, and undermining church unity. 
And if the church proceeds strictly according to the rule prescribed in Matt. 18, then 
in such a case it has done its part to preserve ecclesiastical unity unharmed. 
Precisely by denouncing the church fellowship of stiff-necked false doctrines, the 
church preserves in its part the unity that God intended and renounces false doctrine 
as well as the division in Christendom caused by false doctrines. It thereby declares 
anew its loyalty to God and His Word, and testifies before all the world that it is willing 
to hold fast to its part of unity in the spirit. And as for false teachers, we do our duty 
to them, precisely by calling their attention to their pernicious position by refusing 
ecclesiastical fellowship. If we were to fellowship with false believers and act as if 
nothing separated us from them, and everything was right, we would not only 
strengthen the false teachers in their ungodly position, but also give the appearance 
that we too had abandoned the truth and departed from Christian unity. But it is self- 
evident that this applies not only to those false teachers and their followers who have 
come forth in the present day and from our own midst, but to all communities which 
have written error on their banner. Admittedly, because of this position of ours, we 
are called people who confuse Israel and divide the church. But what men judge 
cannot and must not mislead us. We know from God's Word that such a denial of 
church fellowship injures neither faith nor love, but rather is required of both and is 
also conducive to Christian unity. For the church has not only general principles for 
this conduct in Scripture, but also a literal command in passages such as 2 
Corinthians 6:14-18, Romans 16:17, Matthew 7:15. That weak Christians, who do 
not recognize error, or have not received its consequences, may be involved in such 
divisions, and that even in communities which have been separated from the 
orthodox church for centuries, there are Christians who are born of the divine truths 
which such communities still possess, shall only be mentioned here, but not 
explained. 

Concerning the preservation of Christian truth and thus also of Christian unity, 
Walther writes: "But if we want our jewels to be preserved for us, then each one in 
his state and profession must 
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We must take a hand in this, and all our ecclesiastical institutes must help. You 
fathers and mothers must lay the foundation in your homes and instill in your children 
at an early age pure doctrine and knowledge and a fervent love for it, as well as 
shunning all false doctrine. You school teachers, however, must faithfully continue 
this work of the house in your schools, or, where it has not yet begun, begin it with 
all the more ardent zeal, and thus prove yourselves not as hindrances but as true 
helpers of the holy ministry of preaching. You preachers must not be content with 
giving what you have, but at the same time continue day and night with reading and 
research, in order to become ever richer in doctrine and knowledge, ever more 
powerful in refuting error, and at the same time ever more fervent in the work of the 
Lord. Remember: Every standstill here is regression; no more growth here is death. 
We professors at our institutions for the education of servants in school and church 
must constantly strive to make our institutions true prophetic schools and high 
beacons of light in the land, where everything else is missing, except the light of the 
pure teaching of the apostles and prophets. Already our grammar school must 
prepare for this with the utmost seriousness. To this end we must also buy out our 
pastoral conferences and synods ever more carefully and eagerly. To this end, our 
periodicals and in general the means of the press at our disposal must be used with 
ever greater conscientiousness, and our readers must be instructed not to seek in 
our publications interesting spiritual entertainment reading, but nothing other than 
purity, thoroughness, and decisiveness in teaching and defense, no whoring with the 
spirit of the age, no flirting with false doctrine, no respect for the person. But our 
synodal guardians, our presides, must continue to be guardians not only of human 
orders but also of the purity of doctrine and knowledge." 

Thus it is always and in all cases the Word of God alone that prevents division 
in the church. Church unity consists, as shown above, in the common recognition of 
the teachings of holy Scripture. But no one can attain to this by his own reason and 
strength, but the Holy Spirit must bring it about by the word, by the doing of the 
doctrines, which are to be accepted universally. And in the same way that 
ecclesiastical unity is created, it is also maintained. Whoever therefore, in order to 
prevent divisions, resorts to human means, will not attain the goal which God 
intended. A preacher may fill the church building by his eloquence and his affable 
manner, but he can only work faith in the listeners through God's Word. May the 
preacher, by his modest, friendly, affectionate nature, and by his ability to deal 
skilfully with the most varied characters, contribute equally much to the prevention of 
all kinds of strife in his congregation, and to an outward peace and harmony. 
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Even the members of the congregation, by their loving, peaceable, and godly nature 
and their good example in diligent church attendance, can inspire others to imitate 
them and be conducive to the preservation of external peace in the congregation. 
But all such human means cannot be used to produce and maintain unity of faith. 
Just as faith itself cannot be worked by Christian example, neither can the unity of 
the church. 

But if preachers and congregations cannot contribute by their Christian 
conduct to the creation and maintenance of church unity, their unchristian conduct 
can contribute greatly to the creation of divisions. As man can hinder his own 
conversion, so he is able to put all kinds of obstacles and blocks in the way of unity 
in the Spirit. Apart from the fact that the preacher, through Satan's cunning and the 
deceit of his flesh, is able to speak the word of false doctrine and thus of division in 
Christendom, he can also be partly to blame, through the indifferent and apathetic 
way in which he presents divine truths, for the fact that his services are poorly 
attended and that, as a result, his congregation members seldom come into contact 
with the word which he preaches, so that the same does not get an opportunity to 
prove its power in the hearts. And if the preacher in his daily intercourse with his 
members is sullen, gloomy, unfriendly, even proud and imperious, he arouses 
antipathies against his person by this unchristian conduct, which are easily 
transferred to what he teaches. If, furthermore, the members of the congregation are 
unloving and heartless toward one another, the mutual relationship soon becomes 
cold, irritable, tense, and the flame of discord can break out at any time, which in 
turn, as experience teaches, usually results in disunity in doctrine. Where love does 
not exist, doctrine cannot remain pure in the long run; unity of spirit must give way 
to discord. Without love, faith will not remain. But unity of faith without faith is a thing 
of no account, a fire without heat, a knife without a blade. He who hardens himself 
in enmity against his brethren falls from faith himself, and so also from the unity of 
faith. But such a one, by his unkindness, likewise provokes his brethren to enmity 
and opposition, which may in turn be fatal to the faith and to the unity in which they 
stand. Therefore, if we do not want to put obstacles in the way of Christian unity and 
encourage all kinds of divisions, we must also take great care of our conduct, so that 
it may remain a conduct of love and humility, such as the wonderful unity in which 
we stand requires, makes possible, and at the same time most powerfully motivates. 
Eph. 4. 
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Concerning this last point in particular, the Apology, in its explanation of Paul's 
words: "Love is a bond of perfection," writes, among other things: "Paul speaks of 
the unity of the churches, and the word meaning perfection means nothing else than 
to be unbroken, that is, to be united. Now that he says, Love is a bond of perfection, 
that is, it binds, joins, and holds together the many members of the churches under 
itself. For as in a city, or in a house, unity is preserved by the good of one to another; 
and there cannot be peace nor quietness, except one bear much with another, 
except we bear one another: So Paul wants to admonish Christian love, that one 
should tolerate and bear the other's faults and infirmities, that they should forgive 
one another, so that unity may be preserved in the churches, lest the cluster of 
Christians be torn apart and divided into all kinds of factions and sects, from which 
great discord, hatred and envy, all kinds of bitterness and evil poison, and finally 
public heresy may result. - For unity cannot remain if the bishops, without any cause, 
impose too heavy a burden on the people. It is also easy for mobs to develop, when 
the people quickly want to master everything and make fun of the bishops' or 
preachers’ conduct and lives, or when they soon tire of the preachers, for example, 
because of a small ailment; then much great evil follows. Soon, out of the same 
bitterness, they seek other teachers and other preachers. Again, perfection and unity 
are obtained, that is, the church remains undivided and whole, if the strong tolerate 
and support the weak, if the people also have patience with their preachers, if the 
bishops and preachers again know how to take all kinds of weaknesses and 
infirmities of the people into account. Of the way and wisdom of keeping unity also 
much is written everywhere in the books of philosophers and worldly wise men. For 
we must forgive one another many things, and hold them good, for unity's sake. And 
of this Paul speaks more than in one place. . .. And the word 1 Peter 4, Love covereth 
all sins . ... is like unto that which Paul saith to the Colossians, that we should be 
diligent to live brotherly and kindly, that we may do one another much good, and 
avoid unkindness and strife, as if he had said, Strife cometh out of hatred: as we see 
that out of little sparks great fires are often kindled. It was not so great a matter that 
Caesar and Pompey first disagreed about, and if one had yielded to the other, the 
great war that followed, so much bloodshed, so many great misfortunes and 
calamities would not have resulted. But since everyone wanted to go through with 
his head, the great unspeakable damage and disruption of the whole Roman regime 
of the time occurred. And many heresies have arisen from this, that preachers are 
embittered against one another. 
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have been. So now Peter's saying is to be understood: Love covers the sin of men, 
that is, love covers the sin of the nearest. That is, although there is ill will among 
Christians, yet love bears all things, gladly overlooks, yields to the nearest, tolerates 
and bears its infirmities brotherly, and does not seek all things most sharply. ... .. For 
if people are to be or remain in unity with one another, whether in the church or also 
in secular government, they must not count all infirmities against one another on the 
gold scale, they must let one another go over almost a lot with the water and always 
keep to good, as much as also always possible, brotherly patience with one 
another." (Miller, pp. 126-129.) F. B. 
(Conclusion follows.) 
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(Conclusion.) 

[In the further course of his "news" about his "first accomplishments," old 
Henkel relates, among other things, the following:] 

| rode over the mountain to the so-called Cowe, stayed with an English man 
with whom | had stayed the winter before, and had to learn something here again. 
The housewife was lying on her deathbed. She asked me if | did not believe that she 
would have to leave the world. | told her | did. She claimed that she knew she would 
have to leave. | advised her to make a close examination of herself, whether she 
also had confidence that she would take a blessed departure. | reminded her of what 
| had said to her and the master of the house during my previous visit, which she 
did not want to approve at that time, nor did she consider it necessary. "That is my 
greatest concern," she asserted; "I know that | must leave, and although | have hope 
of finding a happy end, it is only imaginary to me, and | have nothing reliable. Oh, | 
would gladly die, too, if | only had the testimony of the forgiveness of my sins." Alas, 
it was a true scene of grief to me. She would not let me go, even though | had my 
orders before me every day and had to travel a great deal at night in order to keep 
time. So | was forced to stay. | tried almost the whole night to explain to her the right 
order of salvation, so that she might find comfort and rest; but the pain was so great 
that everything happened without the purpose being accomplished. Early the next 
morning | made another trial, but with no desired success. When | had a little hope 
of victory, her mother came there, one of the old Presbyterian church; who was bold 
enough to comfort her with her good education, her good and honorable walk, and 
even to assure her of her blessedness with it. The daughter objected, "Ay, so | have. 
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| have helped myself for a long time; but | see clearly that it is lost with me on the 
condition." The mother was consequently incensed against me, because she 
believed that | had put the answer into the daughter's mouth; consequently | could 
offer nothing further without first making a quarrel with the mother, and so | rode off, 
and never knew what was her outcome. 

| continued my journey home and began to get ready for the train to 
Shepherdstown. | had, however, an order on the Easter at Pattersons Creek. This 
was forty miles from my mother. My wife made the trip with me. Here she had already 
to begin to share in the arduousness of the tire to-night that overtook us, as we had 
yet eight or ten miles. She was carrying a child fourteen months old, our eldest 
daughter. But she had prepared herself for all the fates in her mind. We had to ride 
through a good stretch of forest. There we considered all that we had encountered 
for some years, contemplated God's wonderful guidance of our two... .. In the 
meantime, we arrived at Heinrich Liebner's inn, where we received a friendly 
welcome and good hospitality. The following day, on Char Friday, | preached in his 
house in English, but with much difficulty; | was weak in my whole body, feverish 
and had to struggle with hard temptations. ... In my grief | went out into a great wide 
field to rest, sat down at last on some straw where the cattle were fed. Being dull 
and wearied with preaching, | settled down on my elbows, and in a short time fell 
asleep. ... Then all was forgotten with me until | awoke, which was at nine o'clock at 
night. After awakening | could not remember where | was. .. . But after | went back 
in my mind and counted where | had been preaching for some weeks, | came to the 
place and day where | had been preaching the other day, and so | found where | 
was. But where do | find the house? That was next. It was dark. | didn't want to shout 
or scream. | ran straight to my liking and hit the house. My wife had struck up a 
conversation with the family. They all thought | was in the Wagner's workshop, 
reading a book in front of the fire. | might have stayed there all night if | hadn't felt 
the cold. 

The next day | preached in a house and again in the evening. The people 
showed great eagerness to hear my sermons. | baptized many children that evening, 
both German and English. . . .. | preached Sunday morning to the English in a 
church, and in the afternoon four miles from there to the Germans in a dwelling 
house. On Monday | preached again to the English in an apartment house, and on 
Tuesday we left for home again. 
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On May 4 [1783] we made our departure with a light wagon and two horses. 
My brother Isaak, a boy of fourteen, was our wagon driver. | had a written testimony 
given to me by many members of the German communhity, since | was educated, as 
well as by Englishmen. . .. When we had to lie in the wagon one night for lack of 
room in the house in very heavy rain and storms, and therefore also got a little wet, 
and had to leave the next day in the heaviest rain, ... a young preacher of the so- 
called New Reformed told me to my sorrow that they had not rented a house for me. 
... At nine o'clock the rain let up. We stopped, fed, and my wife prepared breakfast. 
But truly, | could enjoy nothing. | told my wife about it, but she remained calm and 
undisturbed with the answer: "If we don't arrive at one place, it will certainly happen 
at another." . . . At three o'clock in the afternoon, as we were feeding again on Hay 
Creek in Frederick County, beside an inn, and were about to leave, the river found 
itself so high that we could not pass. My money was all spent, and | could not stay 
at the inn. | left everything and ran away from the road to find lodging. In half a mile 
| came to a wealthy farmer, who was also a German, and kept an English household. 
. .O, how well it was done! The people showed us a great deal of friendship. .... 
The next morning, being Sunday, the people obliged us to lie with them the same 
day; but our purpose was to find ourselves at Shepherdstown as soon as possible. 
. .. We continued our journey, and on Tuesday evening, being the 12th of May, we 
came to a plantation a mile out of town. There | left the cart, took one of the horses, 
and rode into town, but soon found that all was as | reported. The man who was to 
act for me was not at home, and the woman did not care for the matter. | returned to 
my carriage, but found neither carriage nor housekeeping. | was called from the 
house that everything was there. The master of the house had heard me in my last 
sermon at Shepherdstown, and as | rode down one lane he went up the other. He 
caught sight of me, and as soon as he got home he took up housekeeping; for he 
knew well there was nothing for us in town. . . . After we found lodging with this 
friend, Nicolaus Loch, the man who was to be my agent in the city came the next 
morning and made his excuses as best he could. . . . The German schoolmaster 
from the town also came to visit. Friend Loch and his family... offered to let us stay 
with them until we could find a place to stay, but we did not wish to stay overnight. 
Friend L. arranged an apartment for us in town..... An English man had a small 
house at the same time... 
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stand idle, of which the front parlour was well habitable with a little firework; only the 
roof was wanting on one side. The master had the shingles and nails for it, and friend 
Loch nailed it on, and so the man, Mr. Brown, let us live in it free. There was a little 
lean-to to the house. The previous inhabitants had made this into a cowshed, where 
a cow had been crepated and the whole carcass was still lying there, which gave off 
an unpleasant smell. | had to remove this first. . . . The next day we made our entry 
in silence. At night, when we went to bed, we sang from an evening song according 
to our custom; but it soon followed that stones were thrown at the door of the house; 
so we had to let it go. The next morning | bought a little food. Then my money was 
all spent, but only so much that | bought leather for a pair of shoes. | had no more 
left to pay the shoemaker for the making. | offered to give him a pair of silver buckles 
at a discount for a fortnight, but he made them for me on my credit. 


Meanwhile, | took it upon myself to make a trip to the German community on 
the Shenandoah. . .. On Sundays | preached an English sermon in what was called 
the County Church, which was the only one at the time. All religious parties had equal 
right to it, but some of my adversaries had kept the key to it hidden, lest | should 
enter. Therefore | decided to preach elsewhere in order to prevent any disturbance. 
But the governor, who was a member of the English Episcopal Church, put a boy in 
at the window, and sent me a messenger, telling me to go and preach at his word; 
he would stand for all. Accordingly | did so, and preached to a great congregation. 

The next day, Monday, at 10 o'clock, | left on foot in my new shoes, which 
tormented my feet very much the first day, because the leather was strong. | tied a 
shirt and several other pieces of clothing in my sweat cloth and carried them in my 
hand. | travelled 20 miles the first day, lodging with a German man who had been 
my hearer seven weeks before. He regretted that | should make the journey on foot, 
and gave me a small mare to ride, which he had taken in debt a few days before. . . 
It is said, "Better to ride badly than to walk proudly." But forsooth, | would rather walk 
ill than ride proudly on such a beast as it was. All the whips and spurs in all the land 
could not have shaken her from her slow pace. One had time to study, if one could 
refrain from falling asleep. | found no occasion to leave the mare until | got five miles 
above Woodstock. So | travelled on foot about ten miles, lodging at 
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a German countryman; the next morning | left early again, met the preacher Jacob 
Zink and his brother on the way, who gave me the names of the superintendents of 
the so-called Pine Church. . . . | stopped at the home of an old German, who gave 
me a horse the next morning and rode with me to Johannes Roller, pastor of the so- 
called Roeders Church. He was glad to see me, sent out at once, and ordered the 
sermon to be preached the next morning at ten o'clock. My simple sermon made a 
great impression on many listeners. | was also immediately given a profession to 
take with me to the conference. The superintendent Roller gave me a horse and rode 
himself to the Pine Church, ten miles, and was my audience there. . . The next day 
Michael Nehs and his son made the journey with me to the place where | preached, 
which was on Stony Creek. .... The next day | preached at Woodstock. ... There 
was almost a fight about me. One of the officers forbade me to go into the church; 
others threatened to break open the door to hear me inside. . . . But the matter was 
resolved in kindness that | should preach in the church. From thence | journeyed to 
Hohenstaufen, and from thence to Joseph's Church on Pine Hill, preaching on 
Thursday, as on Ascension Day. ... | traveled thence to Winchester, delivered a short 
address to the few Germans who were still inclined to hear anything in their native 
tongue. With Mr. Miller, the stocking weaver, | had become acquainted before, and 
there still more. He, as an experienced Christian and worldly-wise man, gave me 
much instruction. He presented me with a pair of new stockings. ... | thanked the 
Lord in my heart that he had made me such a friend. ... 

The following night | stayed with the poor man, whose wife had been lying in 
bed for several years, helpless because of the pain in her limbs. .. . | was tired and 
went to bed, but was soon attacked by so many fleas that | could not sleep. | sat 
down in the kitchen by the fire, and so did the man. | slumbered in front of the fire, 
but that was no pleasure; the fleas were in my clothes, and there they wanted to stay. 
The man went to bed again, and | went into a little piece of wood in the field, and lay 
down on the grass. But as they were always gnawing at me, | took off my shirt, 
twisted it tight, and beat it round a tree till | killed quite a few of them. Then | lay down 
and slept till the sun went out. After breakfast | walked five miles with the landlord, 
for | had been ordered to preach in German and English. | preached both sermons 
in one barn. After the sermon | still had sixteen miles to go home. | could have had 
a horse to ride a good part of the way if | had wanted to wait for it. | got something to 
eat and continued my journey home, and by nine o'clock | was home again. 
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When | came home, | found everything well in my household; only our two 
cows had run away, which was a loss for us, since we had to lack milk. Nevertheless, 
| found my wife in good spirits. She said that they had had no shortage at all; | should 
not let myself be disturbed on that account, but should be ready for my sermon, 
because a large gathering of the English was expected. ... On Sundays the church 
was crowded, and | preached repentance to God, etc., with great zeal, according to 
my simplicity. The sermon was long, and to some so sensitive and touching, that 
some have been heard to say in the alley against each other, "This is the eternal 
truth." ... Since the world in its wisdom did not recognize God in his wisdom, it 
pleased God to make blessed by simple preaching those who believed. ... 

The following Sunday, being Pentecost Sunday, | preached in a wood near 
John Mauser, fifteen miles from Shepherdstown. Here was found a very large crowd 
of people. ... The Germans gave me a calling at once, and were very glad of the 
opportunity. They supported me with something to maintain my household. 

The following Wednesday | left to attend the conference 1) in Yorktown, which 
began on the following Sunday. ... | rode to Frederick and from there with Pastor 
Krug to New Hanover, 42 miles. There | inquired for some of my relatives and stayed 
the night with my cousin Johannes Henkel. He sent a man with me on Sunday 
morning to York, eighteen miles. ... | found about sixteen preachers assembled, by 
whom | was very humbly examined. ... | was received as a catechist, authorized to 
baptize children, preach, catechize, etc. ... | was dismissed on Monday at noon and 
rode again to my cousin not far from Neu-Hannover. ... Friday morning | rode from 
there to the so-called Apple Church in Turkey. ... At this church lived the Wittwe 
Apfel, my grandfather's youngest sister and a daughter of the same Pastor Henkel, 
who is buried in Germantown and was one of the very first German preachers in 
Philadelphia. This and two of her daughters | got to see for the first time and was 
very pleased on that account. - 

To these excerpts from the "Brief Message" in letter form mentioned on p. 152, 
we add the following notes, which are taken from the autobiographyZ 

Now | had soon worked three years at my own expense in the gospel, along 
with much loss of temporal goods. My small money was spent, and | had no more 
large money when | made the first attack on the small. 


1) The congregation of the Pennsylvania Synod is meant. 
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At that time there was not a preacher in the whole State of Virginia who was a 
member of ordinary connection, either on the part of the Lutheran or Reformed 
Church. The English people, except the Presbyterians, were in the same position. 
These people had all their children baptized by me, so that | was considered equal 
to one of the English Episcopal Church. | had to preach English everywhere. 

In the month of August the newly established community in Barclay and 
Frederick County, Virginia, sent a wagon train to Shepherdstown and led us into the 
country. About 15 miles from town we took up a cabin, wherein we passed a hard, 
cold winter.... During this same winter | became acquainted with Johannes Hohl, 
who had come into the country with the Hessian troops. He served here as a 
German schoolmaster.... As soon as the snow was gone, | went again to the 
communities on the Shenandoah, found the people everywhere very eager and 
attentive.... Towards the end of May | made a journey with four deputies to 
Lancaster, Pa. at the request of my congregations, with the intention that | might be 
fully dedicated to the preaching ministry; but the time was not yet, and so we went 
astray. To be sure, the matter was not so negotiated with me by the members of the 
connection, as the right required; but not without the wise intentions of the 
Omniscient. Everything served me better to examine my abilities to hold such an 
office, so it awakened a stronger zeal in me to be instructed in those things in which 
| was in truth deficient. In my absence my little household made another move, about 
eight miles. There another house was prepared for us, which stood in a meadow all 
by itself. Here we lived very lonely. My wife was very weak in body, but in spite of 
everything very happy in her mind ..., lived in the childlike trust in him who promises 
everything good. | must not say that | was so happy.... 

In the month of August | made a visit with my wife to our old home.... During 
this visit | also made a trip across the mountains to a newly inhabited area called 
Tiger's Valley.... 

In the month of September a visit was made through all my congregations by 
Pastor Géring and his wife Brother Daniel Kurtz, who was preaching as a candidate 
at the time. These two confirmed my doctrines in the strongest way. 

In this very month | made my first visit over the blue mountains to the German 
parish in Culpepper County, but now Madison County. The good Reverend 
Carpenter was much awakened at that time, and this contributed much to his going 
to Winchester to be taught by Reverend Streit, and did not depart from there until 
he was duly recognized by the Ministry to be dedicated to the teaching office. 
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On my first visit to this county a wagon was sent off and my household 
conducted to Shenandoah County.... | preached all over in all the churches in the 
country, German and English, made a trip to Frederickstown, Maryland, visited Mr. 
Rev. Streit, who had just made his entrance into Winchester, and began holding 
classes with the youth in my churches. 

In the month of December | was called upon to preach a sermon in what is 
called the Peace Church, thirty miles from my home. ... On Sunday morning a 
message came to the family where | was staying, saying that the people would kill 
me if | went to the church. We went there; but all was quiet and very attentive. .. . 

At the end of Jenner [1785] | received a letter signed by my friend Johannes 
Hofmann [in Culpepper Co.] and several others, who testified their desire to hear 
me at their house. Consequently | made a journey thither. Here ten brothers named 
Hofmann live with each other, no stranger between them. The youngest is forty 
years old. All have children, many of whom are grown up, none less than six, others 
ten to twelve. Three others of the name, who were their father's brother's sons. 
Almost all of them were fine singers and had built a house for worship many years 


ago. . . . To these people | preached on every occasion that came to hand, 
sometimes every four to six weeks for the first three years, then four to six times a 
year. ... 


In March 1785 | received a letter from North Carolina from a distant relative, 
Jakob Henkel, who asked me to visit him there. Thereupon | was induced to make 
a journey there the following August, the 12th... . 

This year | preached very diligently in the country on the Shenandoah, but had 
much opposition, not only from those who were averse to our church, but also from 
some who professed it. That infirmity which was justly to be punished in me, the 
world could not make true, and of many things | was accused, of which | was not at 
all innocent. ... 

During this time | gradually became acquainted with Pastor Streit. He would 
have told me many things about teaching, but he always considered me more 
capable than he should have. He helped me a great deal in the Latin language and 
provided me with such certificates that | received a letter of permission from the 
President and Scriba the following spring, by virtue of which | was able to perform 
all Actus Ministeriales. . . . 

On Whit Monday [1787] | left with a deputy to attend the conference on the 
following Trinity Sunday . . . We attended the conference for three days. Here | first 
became acquainted with Dr. Helmuth. The Reformed preachers were sitting in their 
coetu at the same time... 
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of the time in Lancaster, which usually sit on every fourth Sunday after Easter. Since, 
however, a school for the poor was about to be built in the city of Lancaster, the 
matter was arranged in such a way that everything that could make the slightest 
appearance had to be there so that the procession for the inauguration of the said 
school for the poor would be all the greater. Great things were done here, great 
readiness, until the unborn child was baptized, which afterwards came into the world 
dead.... 

| again came into my service in my churches, working away according to my 
custom until the beginning of September. Then | made a third trip 2) to the western 
region to visit the churches on Reedy Creek and in North Carolina. . .. My wife, who 
was very feeble at the time, was persuaded to make the journey with me, in the 
hope of recovering her health. We were away from home three months and fourteen 
days. | preached almost daily, teaching the youth, German and English. .. . . We 
traveled west to what is called the Watawgo, and from there over the mountains to 
Catawba, then through the upper part of North Carolina through Old Virginia, and 
so to home. ... . . 

That same winter [1788], which was very hard, | gave school lessons at home 
for two months, and because it was free without cost, the herd became large, found 
unrest enough. Mr. Johannes Folz, now a preacher in the same area, felt the urge 
and inclination to devote himself to public teaching, and also came to me for 
instruction. . . 

In the beginning of the Christmas month | prepared to make another trip to 
North Carolina and from there to Reedy Creek. Mr. Folz made the trip with me. We 
were away from home three months. On this trip | preached almost daily and more 
often twice of the day and once of the evening, taught the boys, etc., baptized adults. 
On this trip | made my first visit to the German churches in Guilford and Orange Co. 
which are now under the operation of my son. So also entered the year 1789. 

On Whit Monday this year | rode off again, that | might attend the Conference 
on Trinity Sunday at Lebanon, Pa. . . . After the departure of the Conference | rode 
to Philadelphia, preached there in the evening, preached at Germantown on 
Sundays, and at Barnhill on Mondays. Here | received a proper call to Germantown, 
and was almost minded to go there. ... 

On the 15th of October the Reverend Streit summoned me and the Reverend 
Carpenter to Winchester, as we preached together on Sundays and Mondays, and 
consulted each other about our official business. . . 


1) Franklin College is meant. S. History of the Lutheran Church in America. S. 514- 
516. 

2) The second journey mentioned in the manuscript is in our excerpt 
transitions. 
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Meanwhile arrangements were made for me to build a house in New Market, 
to move thither, that | might dwell more in the centre of my parishes. The house was 
knocked out; but the winter fell before the roof could be put on it, and so the year 
1790 ranin..... 

That same winter | had a young man who had gone out from the Methodists 
as a preacher and joined me in teaching for three months. . . . About Easter, Georg 
Schmucker, who is now a preacher in Hagersstadt, Maryland, came forward to 
receive instruction in what would make him fit for the preaching ministry. He was 
with me for one year and three months. 

At the end of the month of March, we made the move to NewMarket. 

We break off here, after we have led the narrator, who has followed his diaries, 
which go into much more detail, on his course of life to the place which has remained 
the home of the Henkel family to this dayZ6 


Country Sermons on Free Texts. 


By Rev. F. KUEGELE, a Lutheran Country Parson. Vol. II. 


This is the title of a collection of sermons and speeches preached by Rev. F. 
Kugele, published in English in Baltimore, Md. in 1896. The same contains sermons 
on free. Texts for each Sunday from the Feast of Trinity to the 24th Sunday after 
Trinity, and also a sermon on the Attendance of Christian Teachers/' a Thanksgiving 
Sermon, a Reformation Feast Sermon, a sermon preached at the introduction of a 
teacher in a parochial school, and thirteen funeral sermons. 

In 1895 a volume of Country Sermons on Free Texts had already appeared in 
print by the same author, for the feast half of the church year from the first Sunday 
of Advent to the Feast of Pentecost. The author and editor of these Country Sermons 
is the Rev. F. Kiigele, of Augusta County, Va., well known for his Gospel Postil and 
Epistle Postil (each a full volume of sermons in English on the Gospel and Epistle 


pericopes of the church year) published in the "Lutheran Witness," and for years 
president of the English Lutheran Synod of Missouri and other states. 

This second volume of Country Sermons contains VI and 326 pages in octavo, 
costs $1.00 hardback, and is available from Rev. F. Kuegele, Koiner's Store, Augusta 
Co, Va. The proceeds go to the missionary treasury of the English Lutheran Synod 
of Missouri and other states. 
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It is a solid collection of sermons that lies before us in this volume, which 
makes one's heart smile, warm and cheerful when looking through it. It differs very 
favorably in language, form, and content from all recent English sermon collections 
that have come into our hands. As with his previously published sermons, the author 
and editor deserve no petty criticism with regard to this collection of sermons, but 
rather the thanks of the confessing English Lutheran Church for enriching the English 
Lutheran sermon literature with such delicious treasures. Whoever reads these 
sermons without prejudice and not only superficially, but attentively, will agree. 

It is very surprising and throws a peculiar reflex when somewhere in a 
discussion of these sermons it is said: "It is puzzling why these texts are distributed 
among the individual Trinity Sundays. For there is, so far as we have seen, no 
relation between the text and the ordinary Sunday Gospel." Why are only the Sunday 
Gospels mentioned here at all, and not also the Epistles? Yes, - what the Recensent 
may have really seen of these sermons up to now? For it is precisely what he has 
not seen so far that comes to light quite clearly, namely, that the texts are almost 
without exception very closely related to the pericopes of the Sundays of the Trinity, 
that is, also to the Gospel pericopes of these Sundays. Let us pick out a few to prove 
this. In the epistle of the feast of Trinity the apostle exclaims: "Or who hath given him 
aught before, that it should be recompensed him? For of Him, and through Him, and 
to Him, are all things" - and Pastor Kigele, in the sermon chosen for this feast, 
speaks of the wonders of divine providence on the basis of Ps. 36, 6-9. The Gospel 
of the 1st Sunday after Trinity, as is well known, deals with the rich man who 
afterwards finds himself in hell and torment. In the sermon he chose for this Sunday, 
based on Matth. 19, 23-26, Kiigele speaks of how difficult it is for a rich man to be 
saved. On the 2nd Sunday after Trinity, the Sunday Gospel speaks of the Great 
Supper and the despised invitation to the same. In his sermon of this Sunday, 
Kigele, on the basis of Is. 55:1-3, urges us not to despise the invitation of the Gospel, 
etc. In the Gospel of the 3rd Sunday A.D. Christ shows the example of a good 
shepherd who goes after the lost sheep to the Pharisees and scribes who grumble 
about the Savior's kindness and shepherd's faithfulness to poor sinners, and Kigele, 
in his sermon on the same Sunday, shows his listeners, on the basis of Ezek. 35, 
15-16, how the good shepherd cares for his flock, takes care of the whole flock and 
the individuals. On the 5th Sunday after Trinity Peter is presented to us in the Gospel 
as such a shepherd. 
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who, despite many hardships and disappointments in his earthly profession, 
continues to pursue it at the word of the Lord. In the sermon of the same Sunday, 
based on Ps. 128, 1-4, Kigele deals with the Christian's comfort in the hardships 
and complaints of his earthly profession. In the epistle of the 7th Sunday, A.D., the 
apostle speaks of how the Romans before their conversion put their members in the 
service of unrighteousness, but now after their conversion put them in the service of 
righteousness. Kiigele speaks on the basis of Rom. 7, 1-9. of the relationship of man 
to the law before and after his conversion. - When Christ warns in the Gospel of the 
8th Sunday of Trinity against false prophets who lead away from the way and reason 
of salvation, Kugele speaks of how important it is to build pure doctrine on Christ, 
the one and only reason. On the 9th Sunday after Trinity, the unrighteous steward 
is presented to us in the Gospel. Kigele introduces his listeners to someone who 
has dealt shamefully with his goods and carried them through, but comes to 
repentance - the Prodigal Son. The Lord Jesus punishes avarice and mammon 
service in the Gospel on the 15th Sunday after Trinity, and Kiigele deals with the 
great profit of frugality. On the 18th Sunday after Trinity the question is heard in the 
Gospel: "How do you think of Christ?" and Kiigele answers: Jesus Christ is the core 
and star of the Holy Scriptures. On the 19th Sunday of Trinity, as the Feast of 
Michaelmas, Kigele preaches about the holy angels, and on the 20th Sunday of 
Trinity, when the Gospel speaks of the royal wedding and the wedding garment, 
Kugele uses Ps. 45:13-15 to show the beauty of the garment and the honor intended 
for the daughter of the King, namely the Church of the New Testament. But enough 
and superfluous of this. It shows clearly enough what is to be thought of such a 
recension. Whoever wants to look a little closer will be able to find the relationship 
to the pericopes of the Sundays in question, where the verse faffer has just not made 
it so visible and tangible. As far as the style and language of these country sermons 
are concerned, it cannot, of course, be said that they are without any defects, 
completely perfect. But there is no such stylist and master of language among the 
children of men who would be able to accomplish something quite perfect in style 
and language. Even the great English classics have not been able to do this, and it 
certainly did not occur to our dear country parson to want to shine as an English 
classic. But in spite of the individual small unevennesses that can be found in this 
respect, we want to say, in spite of all the critics, that these sermons are, on the 
whole, very appealing in style and expression and worthy of imitation, yes, 
exemplary, that the language in them is simple, noble, clear and convincing, popular 
in the best sense of the word, far from platitudinous and bordering on vulgar, but 
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also far from all bombastic, pompous and lofty expressions. The sentences do not 
flow dryly and tediously, but clearly, clearly and pleasingly. There is no turgid 
periodicism, no euphemism, no showmanship, and yet there is no lack of 
ornamentation, beauty and refinement of speech. A really "good English" is offered 
to us here, a sober, noble, fine English, very understandable to the most educated 
and yet also to Hans and Grete, whether they were born English or only became 
English in later times. It would be very desirable that many English Lutheran 
preachers, not only in the country, but especially in the large cities, would take the 
English presented in these sermons as a model, instead of criticizing it and 
regulating their listeners with eloquence, pompous expressions and high, hollow 
phrases. It is often hilarious and amusing to listen to such things, just as it is to hear 
the judgment of some people who take the liberty of pronouncing on the English of 
someone of whom they know beforehand that he has come from Germany or is 
German by birth. Years ago we submitted two copies to a learned critic in the 
"English" for his consideration, one of which contained a short article by a professor 
from Stockholm who hardly understood a word of German, while the other 
reproduced a piece written in English by a German. The aforesaid critic, who knew 
that one was written by an Englishman and the other by a German, but did not know 
from which pen the piece in question had come, informed us that the article of the 
professor from Stockholm contained not only many Germanisms, but also almost 
entirely German sentence construction, while the work of the German was perfectly 
English. To err is human. The Country Sermons need not be ashamed of their 
English, even though they are written by a German, who has been an exclusively 
English pastor for eighteen years, but will retain the fame that they are thoroughly 
good English, even if someone has "not seen it before" and thinks at first glance 
that the composition, the thoughts, etc. are German. 

Apart from a few minor details, such as the introduction being a little too long 
here and there, the form of these sermons can also be said to be excellent and 
exemplary. The topics are in accordance with the text on which they are based, they 
are exact and concise, they are carried out; the partition is logical, and yet the 
speaker does not move forcedly within the set limits, but rather quite freely and 
unrestrainedly, weaves in images and parables, seeks to bring the matter close to 
the listener and reader by means of examples from daily life or from nature and to 
make it understandable, and in doing so, the sermons, as far as the scope is 
concerned, are kept to a proper, not tiring measure. 
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limited. As far as the language, style and form of these country sermons of a country 
pastor are concerned, we are not afraid to emphasize it quite decisively: Enviable 
and fortunate is every, even the most educated (Lutheran) congregation of a large 
city, which is allowed to hear such sermons regularly; it will experience that thereby 
its good taste, even for good English, is by no means impaired or spoiled, but rather 
educated, cultivated and ennobled. 

But let us move on from the outward appearances to the main thing, the 
content of the Country Sermons. From the outset, nothing else was to be expected 
from a Kiigele who has fought and suffered for the pure Lutheran doctrine for years, 
than that he would offer his readers nothing but healthy, genuine Lutheran food. In 
such an assumption one does not find oneself at all deceived after reading through 
the book. Genuine, wholesome Lutheranism without any admixture of romanticism, 
as is usually the case with English-language postils calling themselves Lutheran, is 
presented here. No concessions are made to human reason, human wisdom, 
human authority in divine matters. What God has spoken, his revealed word, that, 
and that alone, stands firm as truth to the author, unchangeable and beyond all 
doubt. To this he seeks to bring his hearers, to base himself on this alone. Nor does 
he set about trying to master Scripture with his reason and art of interpretation, but 
adheres to the golden rule of explaining Scripture with Scripture, letting God himself 
be the interpreter of his words. It is not man's doing, willing, or able, but what God 
has done for our salvation, what he has ordered, what he works, does, and creates 
in us, that is praised here; God alone is given all glory and honor in the work of our 
salvation, and nothing, not even the least thing, is ascribed to man himself. The 
reader is not referred to his own thoughts or feelings, but to the order of God for the 
salvation of sinners. As the author sharply and clearly shows that man can be 
converted by the Spirit of God alone, can be justified before God only by faith alone, 
which takes hold of Christ's merit, so he also shows that this conversion is wrought 
in all by the Spirit of God through the means of grace, that through the means of 
grace God alone is the beginner and finisher of faith. As a true Lutheran, he 
continues to refer the hearer and reader to the means of grace, the gospel and the 
sacraments, and vividly presents the twofold power of these, collative and operative, 
to them. The preacher wants to make the hearer quite sure of his state of grace here 
and of eternal blessedness there; to help him to get a firm heart, he points out to him 
again and again the ground of certainty, the means of grace ordered by God. But it 
is also shown to the hearer how the 
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To make right use of the grace he has received, to fight against flesh and blood, 
Satan and the world, to grow in sanctification, until he is delivered from the body of 
this death and then rises fully renewed in the image of God to eternal life. 

The most outstanding feature of the sermons published by the worthy author 
so far also emerges quite vividly in this collection, the doctrinal nature of them. These 
sermons are eminently doctrinal and can be considered a splendid example. In most 
of them, doctrine is taught in an excellent manner, but the application of the doctrine 
treated to the listeners is by no means neglected. It is obvious to the preacher how 
he wants to make the chosen text clear to the listeners, to make them understand 
it, so that they recognize and learn what God is saying here, what truth he is 
revealing here, in order to then apply it to his listeners for teaching, for punishment, 
for correction, for chastening in righteousness and for comfort, and this application 
is then done in an excellent and skillful way in relation to the whole congregation 
and to each individual in particular; For the whole congregation according to its 
circumstances and conditions, and for the individual according to his profession and 
station, and according to the particular need of his state of soul. The author also 
understands this highest Christian art of rightly separating law and gospel, also in 
its application, to preach the law in its full sharpness, the gospel with all its 
sweetness and delicious comfort, as it were, into the hearts, so that they may be 
crushed, united, healed, and made fruitful in all good works. With all firmness and 
yet modesty, the errors of the heathen and unbelievers, of the papists and the 
enthusiasts, of the Calvinists and synergists, are exposed and rejected. Yes, in such 
sermons as these Country Sermons the less practiced and gifted can truly educate 
themselves as in a glorious pattern. A congregation that is allowed to hear such solid 
sermons year in and year out must in time become a well-grounded, discerning 
congregation, a congregation that is well acquainted with the pure doctrine of the 
Lutheran Church, is at home in it, is willing and well equipped for all good works, 
stands firm against the false teachers and deceivers, even if they call themselves 
Lutheran, and walks more and more in honor of Christ. We are not at all surprised 
that these country sermons are not judged in the best way by those who are not 
heartily devoted to the truth, and that perhaps external things that are supposed to 
be faulty are criticized in them, so that for the sake of the content they will not be 
spread too widely. We wish the booklet the widest possible distribution and 
recommend it as a model worthy of imitation in form, language and content. May it 
still find wide distribution especially in such urban communities and in the 
countryside, which 
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are fobbed off with nice-sounding phrases and shallow speeches, in which the "I" of 
the pastor still often comes to the fore. 

We want to add some topics and short passages from some sermons. 6th 
Sunday after Trinity, Gal. 5, 10-14: Salvation from the curse is not through the works 
of the law, but through faith in Christ crucified. 11th Sunday, 1 Timothy 1:18-20: A 
Christian's duty is to keep a good conscience in all things. 10th Sunday of the Trinity, 
Marc. 16, 14-16: Blessedness is obtained through faith and baptism. 12. Sunday, 
Hebr. 6, 17-19: The assurance which absolution and Holy Communion give. 13 
Trinity Sunday, Luc 13:23-27: How important it is to seek to enter through the narrow 
gate. 14th Sunday in Trinity, Ps 55:16-18: The good old custom of having a home 
service. 16th Sunday after Trinity, Habak. 2, 2-4: The certainty of the divine 
promises. 1 Petr. 2, 2. 3.: Why old and young should attend the Christian teaching 
regularly. Isa. 40, 9-11.: The duty and blessed privilege of a Christian teacher to lead 
the children to JEsu. 1 Sam. 3, 18. "It is the LORD: he doeth that which is good in 
his sight." This word teaches us 1. humble submission (bowing) to God's will, 2. it 
gives us glorious comfort. 2 Tim. 3, 15.: The advantages of true godliness from 
tender youth. Revelation 2, 10: The sudden death of our brother is an urgent 
reminder to be faithful even unto death. Joh. 9, 1-7.: What shall we learn from the 
life and death of this dear little cross-bearer? Ps. 94, 19: The sorrows and 
consolations of our deceased brother. Joh. 8, 51: The only, inalienable remedy 
against death. Rom. 14, 8. 9.: The Christian's comfort in life and death. Luc. 2, 29- 
32: When are we ready to depart in peace? Hebr. 4, 9-11: The rest that is left for the 
people of God. 

On page 2, human reason is instructed in its position in relation to the word of 
God with the following words: "But if there is a right use of reason, then there is also 
an abuse of it. It is an abuse which is made of reason when men seek to penetrate 
and fathom the mysteries of God through it. Reason was intended to be a light in 
earthly matters, but it was by no means given to men for the purpose of investigating 
the heavenly mysteries. Reason is a guide to discern and find out the best way in 
which a state should be governed, but it must not undertake to teach God how he 
should govern the world. Reason is given to discover the properties and powers of 
plants and minerals and to use them to make medicine to cure the body, but it is not 
given to teach us how the soul should be governed by 
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sin and death. As for divine and heavenly things, God has given us a very different guide 
and teacher. For this purpose Jesus Christ came into the world, to teach us who and 
what God is, and what His counsel and will are, and for this purpose God has given His 
word through the apostles and prophets. In matters concerning the salvation of our 
souls, this Word, and this Word alone, is to be our guide. When it is a question of divine 
things, we must give the thumb to our reason, and say, Stop here, and hear what God 
says in his word. And when we find wonderful things in the Word of God that go far 
beyond our understanding (go far beyond our reason), things about which reason casts 
out the question: How can this be possible? then we must be content to remain calm 
and contented within the bounds of the written Word, and need not attempt to seek or 
experience or know anything beyond it." 

After p. 166 showing by examples from the Old and New Testaments how the 
whole Scripture points to Christ, it says on p. 167: "If we ask thus in general, What is the 
purpose of this book? then this book answers itself: The Bible is given to us to show us 
the salvation of God. In this book God has laid down and made known to us His plan for 
the salvation of sinners. Now Jesus Christ is the Saviour promised and sent by God. 
This book deals with and testifies to him. The Bible was not meant to give us a complete 
history of the world; it only gives us a certain thread of history, namely the history of 
Jesus Christ from the beginning to the end of the world. The Bible tells us how the 
Saviour was promised in paradise, how the promise was confirmed to the fathers, how 
he was foreshadowed and shadowed in various sacrifices, how he came down from the 
earth, what he did and taught, how he suffered and died, how he rose again and 
ascended into heaven, - and this book ends with the promise that this same Jesus will 
come again, that he will raise the dead and bring his people into the eternal kingdom of 
his glory. This book gives (tells) us the history of JEsu Christ, and if we find such things 
in it, of which we cannot see how the same point to Christ, we must "consider" that we 
live in a later time, and that things which are obscure to us may have been very clear 
and self-evident to those who lived at that time when this was written. And whether in 
some bits and details we do not realize it, yet it remains true: the whole Bible has JEsum 
Christ as its center; to Him it bears witness." - 

Of the interpretation of sacred Scripture, it is said, p. 217: "Our first rule is, we must 
never put into the text anything that is 
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is not in it, but we must leave the text just as the Holy Spirit has given it. The other 
rule is this: Dark passages, or rather passages which seem dark to us, must be 
explained by bright, clear passages, and | must never undertake to try to explain a 
clear passage by a dark one." 

(p. 59) "Now the law is not of faith, but the man who does it will live by it. The 
law is not of faith, and it cannot be kept by faith; it requires works, which must be 
done to satisfy the demands of the law. But faith has to do with the promises of God 
alone. Faith, indeed, is nothing else than the hand that takes and holds the promised 
goods. | will make this clear by a few examples. One command of the law is: "Break 
bread for the hungry. This commandment you can never fulfil by saying, | believe 
that God is merciful, or, | believe that my sins are forgiven for Christ's sake; for to 
believe this is not to break bread to the hungry. To fulfill this commandment, you 
must go and take bread and give it to the hungry. So this word is: 'Break your bread 
to the hungry’, is not of faith, nor can it be fulfilled by faith. It is a word of works. For 
to keep it, you must do the work, you must go and do the deed, and so it is with all 
the commandments of the law. To keep them, you must do the things commanded. 
But it is a word of promise when the Lord says: "I will blot out thy transgression for 
my own sake, and will not remember thy sin"]. You cannot keep this word by feeding 
the hungry, building churches, or doing any other work. You can keep this word only 
by faith, by believing that the Lord really does what he promises, really cancels your 
transgression, and remembers your sin no more because of his suffering and death. 
This word is a word of faith, and not of works. So these two, 'by works' and 'by faith,’ 
are sharply separated from each other. They are mutually exclusive. If righteousness 
comes by the work of the law, then it cannot come by faith; then faith is rejected as 
something that does not bring us righteousness. And again, if righteousness comes 
by faith, then it does not and then cannot come by the work of the law; then works 
are excluded and rejected as something that adds nothing to our righteousness. But 
now the Scriptures testify that righteousness and life come by faith, and therefore 
not by the works of the law." 

p. 95: "This is the very reason why faith and baptism make us blessed, 
because they bring us into possession of such a righteousness in which we appear 
before God, are justified, and are saved. 
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can. This righteousness is not our own, it does not come from us, from our works; rather, 
it is the righteousness of another and becomes our own through faith and baptism. 
Therefore these make us blessed, because they bring us into possession of that 
righteousness which is valid before God. But to understand this correctly, we must return 
to the words of the Lord: "Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature," etc. 

The blessed Professor R. Lange used to say of the sermons published by Pastor 
Kiigele in the "Lutheran Witness": "Every sentence of them is a pearl", and we agree with 
this judgment also concerning this collection of sermons. We call out to the author: "Go 
on, dear "country pastor," put away your shyness and publish more such country 
sermons very soon. They do us townspeople a great deal of good and need. And may 
many pastors, especially the younger ones, acquire these Country Sermons or other 
sermons published by the same author and study them diligently for the good of their 
congregations; they and the congregations will not regret it. 

C.L.J. 


Miscellany. 


The Biblical Story in the Papuan Language. Missionaries who translate the 
Bible into the national languages of the heathen peoples often have to struggle with the 
greatest difficulties, because the languages in question have no words to express the 
biblical concepts and objects without extensive paraphrasing. An interesting example of 
this is provided by the report of a missionary to New Guinea, which appeared some time 
ago in the "Kirchliche Mittheilungen aus und Uber Nordamerica, Australien und Neu- 
Guinea". Missionary Vetter writes: "In the last months | have translated the biblical 
history into Dabim. | was concerned to reproduce the text as faithfully as possible. In the 
lecture and in the free narration, it is quite possible to make use of other turns of phrase 
that are perhaps closer to the natives, or to allow oneself a shortening here and there 
for the purpose of easier retention. | am thinking especially of statements of historical or 
geographical content, as for example at the beginning of the Christmas story. The New 
Testament, of course, took up twice as much space as the Old, and | included all the 
pericopes. Of course, in putting the sacred story into such an unglazed vessel as a 
Papuan language, one encounters many a difficulty, and not the least of these is the 
lack of a passive voice. Such phrases as: the marriage is ready; he that believeth and 
is baptized, etc.; unless ye be born anew 
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The first thing | said was that | was going to be a man, and that | was going to be a 
man, and that | was going to be a man, and that | was going to be a man. He said, "He 
would receive more," but he said, "He would receive more. "He would receive more" is 
to be translated: The father of the house would give more. Further, the comparison is 
lacking; "the greatest" is to be expressed, for example, as "the only great one who 
towers above all," or "he is great and the others small. It is connected with the relative 
poverty of the people that their conception of numbers is very limited; where hands and 
feet are no longer sufficient, there also the clear conception ceases, there already 
begins the higher art of arithmetic, which is dispensable for natives who have nothing to 
count. The feeding of the five thousand becomes the feeding of a very, very great 
multitude. In this country, no one would be able to count ninety-nine sheep, although 
this number can still be told with the means at hand; but seventeen syllables are already 
necessary for this, whereby, of course, there can no longer be any question of an 
overview and no usability. Just as our natives have no treasures to count (fruits, etc., go 
by the basketful), so they are not dependent on calculating; for even the lazy man finds 
so much that he does not have to starve, and no one needs to be concerned about large 
sales. For this very reason, the native does not have to keep track of time, and if the 
time cannot be determined by the position of the sun, he is again at a loss. It is not 
possible, for example, to note the ninth hour more precisely. Where there is no striving 
to become rich, where buying and selling move only in barter, money is also unknown. 
How, then, is one to determine or illustrate the value of the various kinds of money? Last 
Sunday | put twenty boar tusks in place of the ten thousand talents, and for the hundred 
denarii, two irons. Even if it does not correspond exactly in value, the contrast is at any 
rate clear enough. What a tax collector is, can be demonstrated, but this figure is not 
understood, since no authority of the natives exists that demands taxes. The latter would 
appear to them as a strange procedure, just as one can hear the question upon being 
told that we must first buy a permit to hunt birds of paradise: Yes, do the people from 
the company feed the birds? But these points are of only subordinate value; in time a 
partial change can be brought about. Superordination and subordination, ranks, etc., 
are not to be found among our natives either; everyone can do as he pleases, so long 
as he does not oppose custom. But now in the Bible we find lords, emperors, kings, 


governors, chiefs, captains, stewards, etc. In Yabim there is a word abumtau for chief. 
But since he has very little power, not everything that is called authority can be included 
under this word. 
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The first thing to do is to find the right words for the language, and the right words 
for the language. One must seek to form words analogous to the language. Priests 
and Christian scholars" must first be naturalized, along with teachers and masters. 
Through biblical history the people's circle of vision must be widened, both spiritually 
and spatially. The determination of places is, after all, also a piece of geography. Again 
and again it must be emphasized that there really is a Jerusalem, a Sinai, that Ararat 
is to be found on earth and must not be transferred to heaven, that our Lord Jesus 
walked on our earth among the people who lived at that time. Then one realizes how 
much help is needed to attain a clear understanding of sacred history. With such a 
narrow horizon and the low intellectual activity of the Papuans, it is not surprising that 
abstract terms are rare in their vocabulary; there is not even a term for death and life. 
The natives express themselves very little in nouns, but stick to tense words; for 
comfort, fear, hope, for example, the expression is present, but not for the 
corresponding noun. In such cases the sentence must be turned differently. For 
happy, blessed, adore, judge, harbor, miracle, likeness, feast, bride, bridegroom, 
wedding, wonder, must, shall, answer, etc., no corresponding word has yet been 
discovered. One is forced to paraphrase without always doing justice to the meaning. 
Some words can simply be taken from another language if the thing is known, e. g. 
wine, lamp, emperor, paper, padi for rice. But to take up a foreign word without a view 
of it is a problem; what one should say for donkey, for example, | do not know, but | 
think that "animal" will suffice for the time being! Sometimes, for the sake of 
comprehensibility, one must adapt oneself to the circumstances. Dropsy and leprosy 
do not exist here, | put in their place: elephantiasis and protracted sores. Wheat is 
unknown, but not rice, so | wrote: the weed "under the rice", also otherwise some fruits 
of New Guinea had to substitute. A difficult expression even in German is "heavenly 
kingdom", completely untranslatable where no kingdom exists. | helped myself by 
once saying that the Lord in heaven makes it like etc., or by substituting for "kingdom" 
the word miti, which means skill, peace, but also religious manner. In my opinion this 
miti would also have the best place in the second petition with us. 1) All difficulties, 
however, are not so great, as that in the Dabim language we do not understand the 
great deeds of God. 


1) "Note of the editor. This translation would only be permissible where the kingdom 
of God denotes a 'good' or an inwardly realized spiritual fact, such as Rom. 14, 17, or Luc. 
17, 20; Matth. 5, 3. But one can see into what difficult and profound discussions the 
translation of the Holy Scriptures leads even the simple missionary." 
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could proclaim. What is necessary for salvation can be presented clearly and 
distinctly, and by teaching we learn to speak the language of the people more clearly. 
Finally, | will give two samples of the translation into German. God's call to Abraham: 
Leave your place and your people and go to a land, | will show you. | will give, and 
thou shalt be a great nation; and | will do thee good, and thy glory shall be 
established. They do thee good, | do them good: they thrust thee out, | curse them: 
and the good of thee shall pass upon all the people of the earth. 2. the Great 
Commission: | became possessor of heaven and earth, and ye go into all the earth, 
and make all people become my children, and wash them, they shall come unto God 
the Father and the Son, and (holy) breath, and teach them all speech, | charged you. 
And behold, | am with you always unto the end of the earth. Man believe me, and 
water unto him, and he shall live: man believe me not, | will turn him away, he shall 
sit down evil. - That we will be able to speak better with time, | believe. " 
L. F. 

Leo Taxil's mockery of the Pope and the Roman clergy. The "Freimund" 
writes: The world wants to be deceived, and so does a secularized Church. The 
Roman Church tolerates and cherishes superstition; some of its spiritual leaders go 
along with the clumsy superstition from their own conviction, others, who see 
through it, do not want to disturb the pious deception or seek to exploit it for the 
reputation of the Church, according to the principle: "The end justifies the means." 
Occasionally, however, a very impious fraud turns out to be a calculated deception 
and impudent hoax when the superstition is exposed. Such is the case with the 
recent exposure of the secret of Miss Diana Vaughan, whereby the highest circles 
of the Roman Church have been most ridiculously exposed. For nine years already 
this affair has been playing, and now a brazen crook has exposed his game. It was 
in the year 1888 that a man calling himself Leo Taxil, who had hitherto shown himself 
to be an enemy of the Jesuits, suddenly set in motion his conversion to the Catholic 
faith by going through a three days' confession and recanting all that he had spoken 
and written against the Roman Church. He soon came forward with revelations 
about the doings of the Freemasons, of which he was one. He stated that 
Freemasonry consisted in a formal devil-worship, and described exactly this devil- 
worship. In the rocks of Gibraltar, he said, secret grottoes were hewn out, in which 
the Freemasons carried on their abominations, but the chief place of this dark 
mischief was Charleston in North America, where the Devil's Chapel was erected. 
Taxil, however, went further and began to make revelations about the intentions of 
the devil and about the secrets of hell. For this purpose he used the alleged Miss 
Diana Vaughan, who was said to have the power to reveal revelations about the 
kingdom of darkness. 
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which he then published in continued "Denkwirdigkeiten". As it now turns out, this 
mysterious being was a poor copyist whom Taxil employed at his typewriter to 
conduct his magnificent correspondence with Catholic clergymen of the whole 
world, to whom he dictated these "revelations of a former devil's bride". In these 
revelations from hell, the devil Bitru played a major role, being referred to as the evil 
spirit of Freemasonry; the grandmother and mother of the Antichrist were also 
named. To prove the existence of the evil spirit Bitru, the Jesuits were shown hairs 
that the devil's bride had torn out of his tail, and a signature Bitru signed with his 
own hand. These revelations were received with veneration and enthusiasm by the 
Catholic clergy in all countries, and not least in Rome, for only now did it seem 
possible to wage the struggle against Freemasonry with vigor. The authoritative 
papal newspaper in Rome, the "Civiltd cattolica", declared these publications to be 
quite credible, and the Pope repeatedly gave his blessing to Miss Vaughan and 
Taxi! It did not go off without opposition, however. The Bishop of Charleston went 
to Rome and declared that there was no devil's sanctuary at his residence, but Miss 
Diana revealed that the Bishop was himself a secret Mason, and the Pabst ordered 
him to be silent and sent his blessing to Diana expreB. The apostolic vicar at 
Gibraltar asserted that the rocks there were not undermined, but he was not listened 
to. In Germany, individual Catholic newspapers declared the matter a hoax, but a 
large part of the German Catholic clergy also raved about it. That Leo Taxil was a 
disreputable man according to his past, and that he led a very free life even after his 
"conversion," did not err the Romanists; even those who did not take his revelations 
at face value put up with it as a means of fighting the hated Freemasons. Last year 
a Catholic Congress against Freemasonry was held at Trent, at which the majority 
resolutely adhered to the revelations of Diana Vaughan. But now it seemed to the 
father of this new revelation that it was time to call his child by its right name. On 
April 19, 1897, Taxil called a large meeting in Paris, to which all newspaper reporters 
of the French capital and in general everyone who was interested in the matter was 
invited, for Diana Vaughan, whose existence was doubted, was to appear in person 
and destroy the devil's service of the Freemasons. Priests and monks and 
ultramontane writers turned out in great numbers, and what did Leo Taxil give? He 
declared with iron impudence to the audience that Diana Vaughan was himself, and 
that all the revelations were nothing but his own invention to hoodwink the Catholic 
clergy up to the pope. 
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It was a wise precaution which Taxil had taken, that all who appeared at the meeting 
should have given up their sticks at the entrance, for the bitter Romans would 
certainly have thrashed him when he confessed with a cheeky smile how he had 
thrown sand in the eyes of the Catholic Well. Thus the Roman clergy have now 
become the laughing-stock of the world, and Rome has allowed herself to be taken 
for a fool by a sly rogue. But to a Christian it is a sad sign how far the sense of truth 
has been lost in Roman circles. It is possible to be mistaken about the credibility of 
persons with all sobriety and caution, and swindlers and deceivers have often 
deceived even serious Christian people, but that the Roman clergy took for divine 
revelation the clumsy lies of Taxil, in which he served up teachings about hidden 
things, proves, as St. Paul says 2 Thess. 2, 10. 11. that they have not accepted the 
love of truth, and that they must therefore believe the lie. Now some think that this 
exposure, by which the Roman clergy fall under the curse of ridicule, is a grievous 
blow to that church, the shaking of which may be brought about by it, but this is not 
to be supposed. Rome has borne other blows, and scoffers and crooks cannot 
overcome it. The people in this Church will hardly open their eyes to this, for even 
Catholics who have long since declared the matter to be a hoax will not yet be led 
astray from their Church by it. Shortly before the Reformation, the Roman clergy 
was also made a laughingstock by the letters of the dark men, but it was not this, 
but Luther's testimony to the truth, that put a breach in Rome's power. 


Luther on the Loci of Melanchthon. On the occasion of Melanchthon's four 
hundredth birthday, which was celebrated recently, one has naturally spoken in 
many places of Melanchthon's merits for Lutheran dogmatics through the 
publication of his justly famous and truly excellent Loci communes seu hypotyposes 
theologicae of 1521, the first dogmatics of the Lutheran Church. Luther's praise of 


this work has also been cited. However, a quotation from Luther's writings has been 
cited and used in America as well as in Germany in a way that shows that Luther's 
words have either not been read at all, or simply not understood, or else have been 


wilfully twisted. In a biography of Melanchthon published in this country, "Luther was 
delighted with this work (Loci Communes), and declared that it was not only worthy of 
immortality, but of being received into the canon of Scripture." Gbenfo p. 271: "Luther 


declared it worthy of canonicity and immortality." And in the most recent (May) issue of 
the Journal of Pastoral- 
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theology "Hold what you have," p. 353, in a festive speech on Melanchthon by Dr. 
Braun, Oberconsistorialrath and court preacher in Stuttgart, it is said: "An 
undefeated little book, worthy of inclusion in the biblical canon, Luther called those 
loci." According to this, it might seem as if Luther, who otherwise always displays 
such a holy awe and reverence for the inspired Word of God, who is otherwise 
aware of the great, heaven-wide difference between divine and human writings, 
would have considered a human writing worthy of inclusion in the Bible. If, however, 
we look closely at Luther's words, it immediately becomes apparent that he did not 
express such an opinion in a single word. The passage in question is found in his 
writing against Erasmus and reads: "For they (the Sophists) have also been refuted 
by me so often, but have been completely overthrown and destroyed by the 
invincible little book of Philip Melanchthon, Loci Communes, which, according to my 
judgment, is worthy, not only that it may remain forever, but also that it may be 
regarded as a guide in the church," in the original Latin: "invictum libellum, meo 
judicio non solum immortalitate, sed canone quoque ecclesiastico dignum. "(St. Louis 
Edition, XVIII, 1671.) Luther, then, in no way says that Melanchthon's loci are worthy 
to form a part of sacred Scripture, but only means that they deserve to stand among 
the normative ecclesiastical writings, among the confessional writings of the 
Church. 1) And with this is also true what Luther elsewhere says about this work 
(which, of course, was later not only expanded and reworked by Melanchthon, but 
also deteriorated), e.g., in the preface to the first volume of his Latin works: "Now, 
by God's grace, there are very many methodical books available, among which the 
loci communes of Philip stand out. For by these a theologian and a bishop may be 
ably and abundantly trained that he may be mighty in the words of Christian 
doctrine." "And many," remarks Chemnitz in the preface to his Loci, which are based 
on Melanchthon's, "still remember his (Luther's) private remarks, since he often 
asserted that this one book contained more sound doctrine than any book since the 
time of the apostles." (Loci theologici Martini Chemnitii. 1690. p. 12.) L. F. 


This year's Tamul Synod of the Leipzig Mission dealt with plays. We find the 
following report about it in the 


1) Another translation of Luther's words is also possible, perhaps even closer. Luther 
may have used the word Canon as it was used by the Alexandrian grammarians and then 
rendered by the Latins as Ordo or NUMEFUS, so that in Canonem or ordinem or numerum 
redigere means as much as: to include among the classical writers, to declare exemplary, 
classical. 
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Leipziger Missionsblatt, June 1: "Country preacher W. Dewasagajam from 
Trankebar then gave a long lecture on the question: 'May plays of any kind take 
place in our churches or not? This question was prompted by the fact that, prompted 
by the example of the Roman Christians, who with great pomp perform spiritual 
spectacles, partly of biblical content, partly taken from the legends of the saints, the 
desire for this had also arisen here and there in our congregations. The pagans, too, 
often stage plays, the material of which is borrowed from their stories of the gods 
and heroic poems. All night long they can be seen sitting and listening with 
undisturbed attention. The question now arises whether this means might not also 
be used by us to acquaint many heathens with the history of salvation. At first glance, 
this idea seems appealing; but Pastor Dewasagajam rightly pointed out the dangers 
of such an activity: the content of Scripture is alienated, the sacred is profaned, and 
Christianity finally degenerates into a comedy. These great gatherings at night time 
also have their dangers. Under the cover of night, paganism is especially busy with 
its sins. But the speaker and some of his brethren went too far in their judgment of 
this question, when they summarily declared all spectacles, secular or spiritual, to 


be sinful, and even condemned representations of biblical images with the laterna 


magica. On the other hand, it was emphasized that not all plays could be called sinful 
without further ado, e.g., a good play by Shakespeare also had its moral value." 
(The Christian Church, however, is safer in learning "morality" from the Bible, rather 
than from Shakespeare). "If the Supreme Board of Education in Madras 
recommended performances of Shakespearean dramas in the college classes, it 
could not be condemned." (The classes of the college in Madras are also not a 
Christian community.) "On the other hand, it is different with the performance of 
spiritual plays. Representations of God or of the Lord JEsu, the acting out of holy 
acts, as baptism, the Lord's Supper, prayers, etc., are to be rejected. Now, as to the 
performances of plays in our churches, it has been pointed out that these are 
missionary churches, scattered little hosts in the midst of a heathen world, whose 
task it is to contend against falsehood and to bear witness to the truth. This task, 
however, is not served by disguises and masquerades, but by holding fast and 
proclaiming the word of truth. After a lengthy debate, the negotiations had to be 
broken off because of the advanced time. In any case, the matter will come up again 
at the next Tamul Synod (1899). " F. P. 
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Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 


About the United Evangelical Synod of North America we take the following statistical 
data from a change sheet: 804 pastors, 1042 congregations, 943 churches, 424 schools, 
135 teachers, 55,438 affiliated members, 23,438 unaffiliated members, 185,344 
communicants. - In the Central Province of British India the Synod has its own heathen 
mission. There are 7 missionaries and 5 missionary women working in 4 mission stations, 
assisted by a number of mostly indigenous helpers. The past year was a sorrowful and 
difficult one for the mission, caused by a still continuing famine and by the bubonic fever 
and malignant fevers. The missionaries O. Lohr and Julius Lohr and his wife work at the 
Bisrampur station; they are assisted by native assistants, namely 17 teachers, 2 female 
teachers and 4 assistants. Some of these work in 11 field stations. The number of 
members of the congregation is 1076; communicants 520 and catechumens 150. The 
congregational schools were attended by 258 pupils, and the heathen schools by 156. On 
the station Raipur work the missionaries A. Stoll and J. GaB with their wives together with 
4 catechists, 10 teachers and 2 female teachers. There are 122 church members here 
with 60 communicants. There is also an orphanage on this station. The missionaries J. 
Jost and K. Nottrott and their wives work in the Chandkuri station, as well as 2 catechists 
and 3 teachers. The number of church members is 177 and 42 communicants. At 
Parsabhader, the youngest station, missionary Hagenstein is working. The Sunday school 
is attended by 30 and the week-day school by 44 children. - There are 54 students in the 
theological seminary at St. Louis, and 122 in the seminary at Elmhurst, Ill. 

American Tract Society. The 72nd annual celebration of the "American Tractate 
Society" was marked with a religious ceremony at the Broadway Tabernacle 
in New Dort. In the evening the Rev. G. L. Shearer read the annual report. The same 
spread over the "financial squeeze" of the year, and showed that, from considerations of 
economy, the salaries of the clerks had been cut, the expenses of the defeats reduced, 
new publications diminished, etc. The Rochester defeat was abandoned. Most regretted 
is the decrease in bequests (by $40,000). Notwithstanding all this, the sales have 
somewhat exceeded those of the previous year, and the trust fund has increased a little. 
The rents of the new building have caused some disappointment. There were 78 new 
publications added to the list during the year. During the year 180 Colporteurs, working in 
32 States and Territories and in Ontario and Manitoba, made 135,066 family visits and 
found no Bible in 9650 Protestant families. 

The Secular Law and the "Faith Cure”. In a local newspaper we find the following report: 
The health commissioner had the lawyer of his department draw up an expert opinion as 
to whether he could take criminal legal action against the "faith healer" Schrader. Schrader 
had treated the German brewer Georg Meyer, who was ill with typhoid fever. In his 
submitted opinion, the lawyer states the facts of the case, declares that if Meyer had been 
treated by a competent doctor, he would probably still be alive today, and then proceeds 
to the discussion; 
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of the relevant laws. He says that Schrader attempted to cure a disease by means of a 
decidedly new and definite so-called science in a manner unknown to the medical doctrine 
of healing. He therefore did not attempt to practise as a physician. The municipal 
ordinance in question had therefore not been violated. Nor had the state law - which 
forbids the practice of medicine to all persons not in possession of diplomas and not 
registered, and construes as practicing medicine "when any person takes the title of M. 
D." - been violated, according to the testimony before the coroner; nor had Schrader been 
guilty of manslaughter according to the decision of the state supreme court in the similar 
case of Rice v. State, 8 Mo, 403, 1844, where the state supreme court had declared that 
if a person treats a sick person, with honest intent to cure, but the sick person dies as a 
result of the physician's inexperience, contrary to the expectations of the "healer," the 
healer is not guilty of murder or manslaughter. Counsel concludes that there is no law that 
applies to Schrader's conduct. 


A remarkable criticism of modern theology on the part of Rome. A Roman paper ("New 


York Freeman's Journal") recently wrote: "The Bible is the only foundation on which the 
whole system of Protestant theology rests. The Protestant sappers who undermine this 
foundation do their best, consciously or unconsciously, to make of the Protestant sects 
purely secular organizations, wholly divorced from the divine sanction which 
Protestantism claims so long as it accepts the written Word of God as its infallible standard 
of faith. When this norm is given out - what is left of the religious character of Protestantism? 
The so-called ‘higher criticism’ works rapidly toward this end of rejecting (the Scriptural norm)." 
- One must agree with the Roman critic. Protestantism, and the Christian Church in general, 
abandons itself, inasmuch as it holds out the Bible as the infallible rule and guide of faith. The 
Christian Church, after all, is built on the foundation of the apostles and prophets. As secular 
societies stand on certain human laws and orders, so this unique spiritual society, the Christian 
Church, the congregation of believers, stands on the divine word of Scripture. If and insofar as 
one takes away this divine ground from the church and places it on human opinion, one 
degrades it to a worldly organization. A "church" founded on the results of ecclesiastical 
"science" in opposition to God's Word is as little a church as a lodge society held together by 
lodge paragraphs. The ground is worldly, earthly, and therefore also the society which has united 
on this ground. As to the Church, it is the unique, spiritual, heavenly organization in the world - 
"the Jerusalem that is above" - solely because it stands on the unique, spiritual, heavenly 
ground, the infallible Word of God. The "Freeman's Journal," therefore, is perfectly right in saying 
that the deniers of the infallibility of Scripture undermine the ground of Protestantism, and 
degrade the Church into a worldly organization. - But the "Freeman's Journal," in its criticism, 
strikes not only at the apostate Protestants, but also at the Pabstical Church. As certainly as the 
sentence is true, "As is the foundation of the Church, so is the Church itself," it is also true that 
the Pabstical Church, as such, is not Christ's Church, but a worldly organization, because 
it is founded not on the divine word of Scripture, but on the Pabst's decree. F. P. 
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II. Abroad. 


Two ecclesiastical veterans. We take from the Luthardtsche Kirchenzeitung two short 
biographies of two South German church regents whose names are well known in church 
circles. 

On May 4, the President of the Protestant High Consistory, D. Adolf v. Stahlin, died 
in Munich at the age of 73. He was born on October 27, 1823 in Schmahingen in the Ries 
as the eldest son of the local pastor, graduated from the St. Anna Gymnasium in 
Augsburg with honors, after having been first in all subjects, and then entered the 
University of Erlangen, where the theological faculty was just in its first bloom. He devoted 
himself eagerly to the lectures and just as eagerly to his studies at home. As a result, he 
was able to leave the university with an extraordinary amount of knowledge, but he was 
also so physically weakened that in the report on the employment examination of 1850, 
the following remark was made about him: "There is only one person to whom the mark 
of distinction could be given, and this one is of such weak health that he will unfortunately 
be of little use for the service of the church." After a candidacy of eleven years he received 
the parish of Taubescheckenbach near Rothenburg, and after five years the post of St. 
Leonhard in the same chapter. His high spiritual gifts were recognized by the capitulars 
there to the extent that they elected him, the youngest, as senior. The church authorities 
also showed their esteem for him by appointing him to the theological examination 
commission, to which he belonged for many years. His achievements in this position met 
with the undivided applause of his superiors; those who had the good fortune to be 
examined by him still praise today his consummate mastery in examining, combined with 
a kindness that won him the hearts of many forever. In 1864 he was called to Nérdlingen 
as the first pastor, where he at the same time became thoroughly acquainted with the 
needs of schools and teachers. In this capacity, as well as as a preacher, he earned for 
himself a still unforgotten, celebrated memory among the congregation and the authorities 
there. But already after 2% years, in December 1866, he was appointed Consistorialrath 
and main preacher in Ansbach. He belonged to the Consistory for 13 years and devoted 
himself to his new task with all devotion. His church visitations, which he had to carry out 
as Consistorialrath, not only exercised a blessed influence, but also made him one of the 
most popular and revered men in the Bavarian State Church. In 1879 he received a call 
to the Oberconsistorium at Munich, and in 1883 he attained the highest dignity in the 
Protestant Church of Bavaria, the presidency of the Oberconsistorium. For 14 years he 
held this dignity with unbroken strength. His activity as a Reichsrath, as well as his 
pastoral leadership, earned him the richest recognition from above and below. In 1894 he 
was elected by the Lutheran Collegium of the Mission in Leipzig as its chairman in place 
of t Kliefoth. He was the most loyal friend of the Bavarian clergy, who was ceaselessly 
concerned about their welfare, and especially tried to improve their depressed material 
situation, and, as is known, not without success. But not only the clergy, but the whole 
national church was on his heart. He felt that its prosperity was a personal bestowal of 
God's grace, and that distressing events in it were a personal affliction. An 
acknowledgment of his national church could make him happy, its rebuke, on the other 
hand, deeply saddened him. It pained him most when he encountered the accusation that 
he was violating the 
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He did not stand up for the rights of the state church with enough determination, since all 
his thoughts, day and night, were only directed towards its promotion. Since he was of a very 
tender disposition, it is understandable how much he often suffered in his high position. But he 
never lost his courage. On the one hand he found new strength in the faith in his Lord Christ, on 
the other hand he possessed that happy disposition to hope, even when the sun did not shine, 
and to look forward to the future with a confident heart. Even as an old man of 70 years, he was 
still a young man in hopefulness, in the desire for action and in the power of action. Perhaps the 
rare grace that he was still able to enjoy unusual health at an advanced age also contributed to 
this. He belonged to those men who do not grow old. His theological position and his thereby 
determined way of church-regimental leadership is sufficiently characterized in that sentence 
which is found in a decree of the church regiment from 1896 and comes from his hand: "To us, 
too, in the field of modern theology, it is not a matter of a theological controversy of equal 
tendencies, but of the confession or denial of the eternal Son of God, who was with the Father 
before the foundation of the world, and, having made the purification of our sins by Himself, has 
sat down at the right hand of the Majesty on high. This viewpoint will continue to guide us in our 
actions." 

Stiftsprediger Prelate Dr. v. Burk celebrated his 70th birthday on May 19. On this 


occasion the theological faculty of Tubingen appointed him D. theol. honoris causa: virum 
doctrinae copia in rebus sacris probatissimum, praedicatorem evangelii orationis varietate, 
gravitate, comitate conspicuum, scriptis consiliisque de juventute instituenda optime 


meritum, in operibus caritatis Christianae promovendis indefessum. The State Minister of 
Church and School Affairs, Dr. v. Sarwey, sent a letter of congratulations to the jubilarian. 
Furthermore, the school teacher seminary of the state, numerous deputations of church 
communities, the clergy and others congratulated him; the choirs of the collegiate church 
and the Diaconifsenanstalt serenaded the jubilarian. - The career of this man of great merit 
for his fatherland, Wirttemberg, shows two characteristic features: first, that his activities 
were always dedicated to both the church and the school; second, that he, who came from 
an old Wirttemberg parish family and grew up in an old Wirttemberg region, worked for 
a long time in the new Wirttemberg region of Franconia with its different religious and 
ecclesiastical conditions and only then returned to the heart of old Wurttemberg. Born in 
Frauenzimmern on May 19, 1827, he followed the usual course of Wurttemberg 
theologians. He also went through the Protestant Theological Seminary in TUbingen, 
where he was in a doctoral program with the later Luther researcher Julius Késtlin. There 
he held a repetent position for several years after his studies. In 1855 his way led him to 
the Diaconate in Weikersheim, a small Franconian town. Here he was already united with 
the church and the school, for in addition to his spiritual work, Burk had to give most of 
the lessons in a Latin school during the week. After seven years he was promoted to a 
pastorate in Hall. For five years he worked at the parish to which the reformer of 
Wirttemberg, Johannes Brentz, had first dedicated his services, just as he was later to 
ascend the pulpit of the same in Stuttgart. Burk was at the same time district school 
inspector. In 1867, at the very early age of 40 for this position, he became Dean in 
Crailsheim, again a Franconian parish. In the Wurttemberg Franconian country 
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A distinctive ecclesiasticism as such is at home here, and the ecclesiastical office, for 
example, is respected as an office, not only for the sake of the personality of the respective 
bearer. Thus Burk had the opportunity to get to know the value of an objective 
ecclesiasticism with its firm, lasting, supporting orders - certainly a valuable equipment of 
the man who grew up in Old Wirttemberg for his future activity in the High Church 
authority. As Dean in Crailsheim, Burk also took over the editorship of the 
"Wirttembergische Schulwochenblatt", which he published for 25 years. In 1871, with a 
heavy heart, he took leave from the ecclesiastical office for a longer period of time, being 
appointed director of the school teachers' seminary in Esslingen. But already after two 
years he was called to Stuttgart as Oberconsistorialrath. In addition to caring for the 
church, one of Burk's main tasks for many years was the supervision of the school teacher 
seminaries in the state. He had to maintain this position in the Consistory, even when in 
1879, after the death of the unforgettable Kapff, he was appointed as his successor as 
Stiftsprediger in Stuttgart. With this appointment, after an eight-year interruption, he re- 
entered the practical clerical office, namely the most responsible pastorate that exists in 
Wirttemberg. The collegiate preacher in Stuttgart is not only the first Protestant 
clergyman in the city of Stuttgart, but also in the entire state, as he has to conduct the 
services for the opening of the state parliament and the state synod. Very soon Burk was 
given the gift of exercising significant effectiveness in preaching, which was combined 
with faithful, thorough pastoral care, and now, after 18 years, a large, grateful 
congregation gathers around the revered man every Sunday in the beautiful, wide halls 
of the Stiftskirche. Burk's style of preaching is as far removed as possible from all 
showmanship; in word and delivery it certainly does not disdain the art of speech, but it 
does disdain the arts of rhetoric. It is all the more highly esteemed. It does not remain on 
the surface, but penetrates the depths of the human heart. It does not follow rutted tracks, 
but is full of originality. It does not seek to be witty; the gospel is too serious and great for 
that, so much the more is it witty. A fine example of Burk's sermons is Burk's Gospel 
Sermons, published in 1883. For those who like to research and search, especially among 
the clergy, this collection of sermons is a true treasure trove of deep, thought-provoking 
and stimulating truths. In addition to the immediate tasks of the clerical office, Burk serves 
Many institutions and associations of the Inner Mission in the city and country. He is, for 
example, chairman of the Bible Institute; until recently he also directed the preparation for 
the Sunday School. In spite of these manifold duties, Prelate v. Burk has always cultivated 
scientific studies. His favorite subject is church history, and he has found time to offer 
valuable gifts in this field: a work on church history, in which the foundation of the Christian 
church is treated especially among the Germanic peoples, and the enduringly valuable 
biography of Martin Luther for the Luther Year 1883. Burk's own point of view, in contrast 
to pietistic or biblicistic ones, is the distinctly Lutheran one. For years he has been the 
chairman of the Lutheran Conference in Wuerttemberg, and more than once in the turmoil 
of recent years he has taken occasion to point out that the confessional writings should 
be more cultivated and honored. Repeatedly, in the struggles of recent times, he has 
given his weighty testimony for biblical and confessional truth in word and writing. We 
cannot close these lines without remembering those qualities which have not in the end 
brought him a growing circle of sincere admirers and friends, and which have not made 
him the most respected and respected person in the world. 
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It is that cordiality and selflessness with which he met everyone, was ready to serve 
everyone. He never let anyone feel the weight of his position, he never used the rich 
treasure of his scholarship to shame others and to emphasize his own person. 

We cannot wholeheartedly agree with the above recognition. Both men, after all, did 
not recognize their time, and what God wanted from the leaders of the church in this time 
in particular; they held fast to the country church fellowship with the unbelievers, and paid 
tribute to modern "church theology" in their part. G. St. 


The chairman, Superintendent Schénberner, spoke about the ecclesiastical and moral 
conditions in Berlin at the District Synod Berlin II on May 19. We emphasize the following 
from his report: "People are indifferent to faith in the Lord and His salvation, but they still 
insist on the blessing, be it for the sake of outward custom, be it for the sake of the need 
for a solemnity, because they see in it a certain consecration for entering into life. Hence 
it is that the number of confirmands does not decrease on the whole, but rather that, at 
least in beautiful churches, an overabundance of confirmands is to be reckoned with, 
whose instruction often enough makes difficulties." Then the report continues: "It is 
therefore not a reassuring sign that it is reported from all congregations that the agitation 
for leaving the national church has not been successful. The reason for this is hardly to 
be found in the tenacious adherence to the church and its confession, but rather in the 
fact that one does not consider it worth the trouble to go to the trouble which an outwardly 
formal withdrawal from the national church entails. The fact that the Minister has declared 
that participation in religious instruction is obligatory even for the children of dissidents 
contributes to this. So such a resignation does not bring any advantage, it causes 
inconvenience and probably even occasionally excludes one from obtaining support, 
which one quite gladly accepts from the church. Why, then, carry out the resignation? One 
can live outside the shadow of the church. Truly, one would almost like to wish that Social 
Democracy would succeed in its determined insistence on decision vis-a-vis the Church. 
Not do we say this because we give up on the masses and think the Church's work on 
them futile-no, give out nothing and no one, that is Christian duty; but it would then 
become evident for once where everyone belongs." - "Keeping the churches open has 
not yet proved successful in most congregations. Only from the Reconciliation and 
Elizabeth congregations is it reported that the opening of the church and the daily 
devotions are proving successful." Characteristic is also what Pastor Berlin said about the 
topic: "How is family life in the parishes of the diocese? What damage is noticeable in this 
area? What can be done to remedy them and to elevate Christian family life?" "The size 
of the parishes, the frequent change of residence, the hiddenness of the individual family 
in the large city, and other causes often prevent a deeper insight into family life. After all, 
a genuinely Christian family life is not one of the rarities in the congregations. But in other 
families there is no place for God and His Word. The blessing is often treated from the 
point of view of the three pagan questions: What will we eat? What will we drink? With 
what will we clothe ourselves? There is no time for home devotions, spiritual songs are 
not heard. Even for the sick, spiritual encouragement is seldom desired. A frightful 
sameness... 
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The sixth commandment is not obeyed. Unchastity is something so natural to young 
people of both sexes that the honorific title 'virgin' is hardly understood. And where this is 
still the case, one may well encounter the opinion that in Berlin it is no longer possible at 
all to lead a 'virgin' to the altar. Indeed, men of all classes pay homage to free love without 
shame or shyness. But women are not entirely without blame. There is often a complete 
lack of child-rearing. Parents do not know themselves as God's representatives; they often 
neglect, and often exaggerate the necessary strictness. Others draw the children into 
amusements too early, possibly coming with the children early in the morning from the 
masquerade ball. The early independence of young workers also damages family life." 
Finally, the motion of Synodal Pastor Rohde was adopted in the following form: "Synod 
recommends to the house fathers of the diocese the establishment of house devotions 
and asks the church regiment to issue a house agenda for this purpose." Likewise, a 
motion by Synodical Pastor Kriickeberg finds acceptance: "To recommend to the pastors 
of the diocese that they urge the congregation to establish house devotions on the coming 
Sunday of Rogate." 

From Brandenburg. Regarding the relationship of the church to the question of duels, 
the Royal Consistory for Brandenburg issued the following decree to the superintendents 
on March 25 of this year: "The district synods of the past year have dealt in large numbers 
with the distressing phenomenon of duels, which have become noticeably more frequent 
in recent years, and have endeavored to sharpen the public conscience through their 
negotiations on this important subject. The Brandenburg Provincial Synod, in 
consideration of this and on the occasion of several special motions addressed to it, 
considered this question in detail at its meeting of last autumn, and at its seventh session 
of October 24, unanimously passed the following resolution: -The Provincial Synod 
declares: 1. that duelling is a sin; 2. that the Church has the duty, with all the means of 
preaching, pastoral care, and, if necessary, church discipline at its command, to sharpen 
the consciences of its members and to penetrate ever wider circles with the consciousness 
that duelling violates God's commandments and is therefore reprehensible. The Synod 
hereby declares the motions made on the question of duelling closed." We inform the 
Superintendents and Superintendent administrators of this with the instruction to inform 
the District Synods of the above decision in an appropriate manner at their upcoming 
meeting this year, while at the same time noting that we have also brought it to the 
attention of the Evangelical High Church Council. 

The German Christian Associations. The "Sachsische Kirchen- und Schulblatt" writes: 
To our great sadness we read again of a ball in the Dresden clubhouse. In a Dresden 
newspaper it was announced: "The women's local group of the 'Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Schulverein' is organizing this year's first social evening with a large concert with the 
participation of outstanding artistic forces on Tuesday, January 26, in the Vereinshause, 
ZinzendorsstraBe. After the concert there will be a ball." Will this be a blessing for the 
house? - The hospice has not done the world any honour by organising this ball in its hall. 
In a Dresden newspaper, the "Neuesten Nachrichten", it said: "The second part of the 
evening was devoted to the pleasures of the ball. Here, however, the preparations made 
by the house management proved to be quite inadequate, so that the dance could only 
begin after an extraordinarily long intermission, and even then the participants in the 
festivities had to wait for the ball to begin. 
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dancing over broken glasses and plates." That should be warning enough to refrain from 
it altogether. No blessing can rest in such indulgence. - But even worse is reported in 
another news item found in a Dresden paper. It says there - we print verbatim to show 
how all this contradicts the purposes of the house: "A dance lesson ball of its own kind 
and of a distinctive arrangement united the young ladies and gentlemen who had finished 
their winter dance course in the dance institute led by the Royal Ballet Master (ret.) R. K. 
and Mrs., in the rooms of the club house, in order to let the result of the enjoyed lessons 
in ballroom dancing and etiquette shine here for the first time in public. The climax of the 
dances, which were performed on the basis of a German dance card, was the opening 
round: Opening dance, polka, slide, counter dance, four-couple dance (lancer), round 
dance, etc., a gift dance (cotillon) was planned, which in any case is to be counted among 
the most original and interesting of this genre. For the outer decoration of the whole, ballet 
master K. had the ‘Old City’ built up in brilliant imitation." And all this in the hall of the 
Vereinshaus! The management of the Christian clubhouse has kept silent about all this. 
Hopefully this will now come to an end, since at least the services of the Kreuzgemeinde 
will be held in this hall for several years. At the same time, however, the latter fact clearly 
shows how the use of this very hall, which is only consecrated for "high serious things," 
for purely secular things is an absurdity. 


Modern theology among the Herrnhutters. A protest on a large scale is being prepared 
in the Brethren against the intrusion of modern theology. This was one of the results of 
the lay meeting held in Gérlitz on May 14, which was attended by 40 people, including 
about six theologians. It was a matter of how one should position oneself with regard to 
the motions that have appeared so far for the next Synod, especially how one should 
behave towards modern theology, which, as no one now denies, has found its way into 
many Brethren theologians. Th. Weiz opened the discussion. In the following we give Otto 
Beck's reserved but nevertheless clear report in "Herrnhut" No. 20: "In the discussion it 
was emphasized that it is not our business to pass judgment on the adherents of modern 
theology, but on the contrary to bear them patiently as erring brethren; on the other hand, 
we must not allow them to be employed as teachers or preachers. The confession of faith 
laid down in the synodal decree was absolutely binding and could not be circumvented in 
any way. Further detailed discussion revealed the need to add a few more points to the 
proposal and, in order to achieve this, a commission of four brethren was appointed to 
complete the new version by the next meeting. It was further declared that any disputation 
on scientific ground would be fruitless; on the other hand, it was important not to give away 
a single title of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as they have been 
handed down to us. In the second session, a declaration by Br. Plitt was read and 
discussed, which aims to decisively protest on the part of the congregation against the 
direction of modern theology that has recently gained the upper hand, and for this purpose 
the members of the congregation are to be given the opportunity to affix their signatures 
to this protest. This measure met with undivided approval. In response to the question as 
to what should be said in collecting signatures to those who ask whether things are really 
so precarious in our theological circles, information was given which clearly shows the 
state of the theology. 
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The Synod of the Church of the Holy Spirit, in its first session, was informed by the 
members of the Synod of the Church of the Holy Spirit, who characterized things and 
stated that if this direction penetrated deeper into the churches and dominated them, they 
would have to go to ruin. It should be mentioned here that we were asked by members of 
our higher authority to come before the Synod with a declaration in the sense described 
above. Finally, | was asked to report on our meeting in 'Herrnhut', so that it would not 
appear as if we wanted to engage in secret agitation." The seriousness of the situation in 
the Brethren Church is shown in the same issue of Herrnhut, which also publishes a 
synodal motion signed by Theodor Seiler in Kénigsfeld (Baden). The motion reads: "Let 
the General Synod resolve that no Bible verse, no dogma, no hymn, no litany, no liturgy, 
no ecclesiastical office, no ecclesiastical form, no catechism, no textbook, no so-called 
orthodoxy, no doctrine of our forefathers, no doctrine of so-called modern theology shall 
be adhered to by the Brethren Church if it is convinced that such adherence is contrary to 
the will of the almighty, one God." In the reasoning, the Brethren are accused of nothing 
less than denying the divine honor to Jesus Christ; for Jesus Himself claimed the sonship 
of God only in the sense in which it is said in the Psalm, "| have said that ye are gods." 
But that JEsus also says, "He that beholdeth me beholdeth the Father," and claims the 
same honor for himself, "That they all honor the Son as they honor the Father," of this 
Theodor Seiler is silent. But after he has ventured the boldest grasp and stretched out his 
hand without trembling to the divine majesty of Christ, it cannot be surprising when he 
calls upon the Brethren to rid themselves of the authority of the Apostolic and Nicene 
Creeds, together with the Augustana, as well as of that of a Zinzendorf and Spangenberg. 
He gives to consider that if one takes the old creeds for "life," he may just thereby lose 
"life," according to the saying, "He that will preserve his life shall lose it." In a word, he 
calls, albeit bluntly, the old beliefs of the Brethren Church "false cornerstones laid by the 
Synod,” which must be "obediently and faithfully removed." There is no doubt that in secret 
circles of the congregation one has often heard such speeches. Outsiders, however, will 
be shocked to learn from this what progress modern theology has already made there, so 
that one may dare to use such bold language in a main organ of this church. If this is the 
case, it is a question of the existence or non-existence of the Brethren Church in general. 
(A. E. L. K.) 


The Old Catholics, of whom one hears only rarely, have recently consecrated a new 
church in the capital of Baden, at which celebration the great people of the country and 
even the Grand Duke took part. It is reported from Karlsruhe: "The celebration of the 
dedication of the Old Catholic Church in Karlsruhe, which took place last week, passed 
off in the most beautiful manner. On the one hand, the fact that this year's Old Catholic 
Synod of the German Empire was convened in Karlsruhe immediately following the 
festivities gave it a significant character; on the other hand, the lively, friendly interest 
shown in the development of the Old Catholic community in Karlsruhe from the widest 
circles was evident in the numerous participants on the part of the high state and municipal 
authorities. The Old Catholic Bishop Weber from Bonn performed the inauguration under 
the usual ceremonies. Representing the Grand Duke of Baden, who was prevented from 
attending, was the Minister of State Nokk. Among others still present were 
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rossing the Minister of the Grand Ducal House and Foreign Affairs v. Brauer, the 
commanding General of the 14th Army Corps v. Bulow, the Protestant" (!) "Prelates Dr. 
Schmitt and D. Doll, the President of the Protestant. Oberkirchenrath Dr. Wieland, the 
Protestant clergy of the city, Lord Mayor Schnetzler with the golden chain of office. The 
nave and side rooms of the church were completely filled with congregation members and 
guests, together almost 800 people. The banquet that followed the celebration was 
attended by 142 people, some of them from the highest circles of the residence. During 
the meal, a very friendly telegram of thanks from the Grand Duke arrived in response to a 
telegram of welcome. At the Old Catholic Synod held the following day, after a very 
favorable financial report by the bishop, some improvements in the congregational and 
synodal ordinances, which had proven desirable from a practical point of view, were 
discussed, as well as individual regulations concerning priestly marriages, which had 
arisen on the basis of 19 years of experience. Among other things, the question of writing 
better religious manuals came up for discussion; the proposal of the synodal 
representatives to assign the writing of a catechism and a guide to a commission was 
accepted." - So much for the newspaper report. If the Old Catholics had more Christian 
doctrine and less authoritative patronage, they would stand better. F.P. 


Tense Relations Between the Great and the Little Antichrist. The following details of the 
breakdown of relations between the Sultan and the Pope are communicated to the 
Standard from Rome: Leo the Thirteenth, thinking that the Sultan was well disposed 
towards him, sent him last summer, immediately after the outbreak of the troubles from 
Crete, a letter "in his own hand," asking the Sultan to protect the Christians on the island. 
The apostolic delegate Bonnetti, through the intermediary of the French ambassador at 
Constantinople, obtained an audience with the Sultan, in which Bonnetti presented the 
Pope's letter. Abdul Hamid seems to have been in a bad mood just then, for after he had 
skimmed over the letter he said aloud in Turkish, "Who is this pope who is always 
meddling in our affairs of state?" Then he remarked still more loudly in French to the Papal 
delegate, "Tell His Holiness that it is my business to see to the welfare of all my subjects." 
Bonnetti, of course, had to report this conversation to Rome, and the Pope felt all the 
more offended because this attitude of the Sultan was an obstacle to the plans of the 
Vatican concerning the Catholic Church in the Orient. A direct reply would only have 
embittered relations still further, and so Cardinal Rampolla wrote to the French 
government in August 1896 to obtain satisfaction from Turkey for the incident mentioned. 
In October Bonnetti was summoned to Rome, as it was desired to consult again on the 
question, and on his return to Constantinople he received with him a new letter from the 
Pope. This time the envoy of Leo the Thirteenth was received less unfriendly, but the 
letter was never answered, and since then no direct communication has taken place 
between the Gate and the Vatican. 

From Baden. The Roman Catholic grammar school professor Bunkopfer at Wertheim 
has addressed the following statement to the Roman Catholics there: "I believe | owe the 
Catholic congregation here the notification that | am dropping the habit | have held for 
years of taking the main service on the fifth Sunday after Easter, not out of convenience, 
but unwillingly, but compelled by considerations of honor, which forbid me to be 
represented by an out-of-town Catholic. 
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He was supposed to preach, as the "M. N. C." informs us, about the sacrifice of the Mass) 
to the test. It is a sign of our condition that the emphasis on the basic ideas of Christianity 
in a Catholic pulpit has resulted in their closure. Rather should the afflicted Catholic people 
cry ah and woe and choke down stones and scorpions under continued dogmatic 
massage. But times are changing. To the poor Catholic people, who, however, have 
become muzzled not through no fault of their own, the future will bring, if only they will, 
that which the present, proud of victory, gruffly denies them. Then this people, having 
regained its dignity, will appear in the house of God out of deepest need and with great 
joy - not in order to avoid ‘mortal sins'! - will appear in the house of God and will pray and 
sing to their God out of a German heart in the German language. This good Catholic 
people will have freed itself from the terrorism of a clique which, owing its existence to 
ecclesiastical-political conditions, has usurped the control of ecclesiasticism. However, 
that spirit must first be overcome which, almost two years ago, in the highly official papal 
Analecta Ecclesiastica, when discussing a process of the 

Spanish Inquisition was expressed with the words: 'O be blessed, ye flaming pyres!’ etc. 
O how glorious and venerable is the memory of Thomas Torquemada!' - 'The Holy Ghost 
rejoices even today over his misdeeds! - 'By the fruit you know the tree." (A. E. L. K.) 


Catholic Judgment on the Jesuits. The remarks of the Catholic professor of theology 
Schell in Wurzburg about the Jesuits are so noteworthy that we herewith communicate 
them verbatim: "As an academic teacher, one warns in the college as in the books, but 
one is accustomed to being given very ungracious marks of opinion for this on the part of 
the seminaries as well as some school reviewers. This has happened again now, as | 
have expressly promised, although the embarrassing occasion could have called for some 
restraint; it will also be the case again after Leo Taxil's full self-exposure on April 19, for 
the reason that these circles want to persist in the whole philosophical-theological 
worldview and conception of Christianity, which makes such deceptions possible in the 
first place, because one does not see the inner connection between superstition and one's 
own way of thinking! One feels the connection, and therefore feels the serious attack 
against the roots and presuppositions of the whole mythological aberration as a hostile 
stab; but one does not want to admit it, because otherwise one would have to thoroughly 
reorganize one's whole theological way of thinking and schooling. This explains the 
strange and often quite contradictory behavior of the leading Centrumsblatter. Instead of 
a thorough self-reflection, one now points to the superstition in extra-church circles, as if 
these also claimed religious authority for it! With such naive presumption one feels oneself 
to be the whole and only ecclesiastical Catholicism, yes, as the believing society, that one 
now publicly praises as the saviors of Catholic Germany and of believing Christendom 
those who have presented the Leo Taxil swindle to the public since 1886! But let it not be 
forgotten that only those Catholics have fallen prey to the perverse superstition who 
belong to the spiritual host of the Jesuit Order and its theological school! What is said from 
our side for warning and enlightenment usually only brings us doubts about the 
ecclesiastical correctness: only when a Jesuit or a Germanicist also says it, then a thought 
counts for something! .. . The limits of justice | should also, as is intimated, in relation to 
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had transgressed the Jesuit Order, because not all Jesuits had taken part in the Vaughan 
swindle! Yes, just Jesuits had been among the most zealous pioneers against the 
Vaughan swindle, namely Gruber and Portalié. But it is not so much a question of the 
Vaughan revelations, this non plus ultra of absurdity, which finally could have made even 
the most naive person suspicious, but rather of the whole action against Freemasonry led 
and nourished by Leo Taxil and the mythological horror image of Satanism used for this 
purpose! Who has now presented and translated Leo Taxil's revelations to the German 


public? - P. Griiber Soc. J. (Hildebrand Gerber) since 1886 - Who recommended these 


revelations as credible? This was done by the Civilta cattolica, the principal organ of the 
Jesuit Order, in a long series of essays. Who popularized and disseminated among the 
people Taxil's scare stories (Three-Point Brothers, The Devil in the 19th Century, and the 
like) for the Eucharistic movement and in other forms? Who and whose theology has 
made it possible at all that a large part of the clergy and people question such superstition 
and mythological nonsense as a serious object of consideration? - And in view of the best 


of what has been caused in this multiple respect by individual Jesuits, by the Civilta 


cattolica, by the school and the spirit of Jesuitism, by their well-dressed discipleship in the 
world clergy, to make possible and spread the whole Taxil system of lies, one now dares 
to boast smugly that a Jesuit was the first to expose the Vaughan swindle! - Who then 
shall make the discovery that one has fallen into the mire with one's whole host, but he 
who has led the faithful herd into it? And afterwards one claims special glory and gratitude 
for having at last become perceptive, whether, out of sheer zeal against the Lodge, one 
had not only fallen into an abominable mire, but also into a disgraceful ambush! If one 
has the courage to do so, then the inferiority of the Catholics is not only proven as factual 
by a new proof, but also a need for such leaders and guardians of the German clergy and 
people! Verily: to need such unchristian superstition and absurdity to be exposed and 
debunked in the first place - is no glory!" (A. E. L. K.) But it can hardly escape Prof. Schell's 
notice that, after all, the entire Catholic Church is under the spell of the Jesuit Order. 

From Italy. In the basilica of St. Peter's in Rome, two canonizations took place on 27 
May by the Pope himself; that of Antonio Maria Zaccaria of Milan, who founded the 
Barnabite Order in the 16th century, and of Peter Fournier, who lived in the 17th century 
and was surnamed Apostle of Lorraine. For the first time since the Conciliar of 1870, and 
since the cessation of the temporal rule of the Pope, the Vatican again displayed all the 
splendour and ecclesiastical magnificence of former times. Thousands of pilgrims from all 
parts of the world had flocked to witness the act. In the basilica, which was splendidly 
decorated and illuminated by 18,000 candles, 40 cardinals, 300 archbishops and bishops, 
the diplomatic corps and many representatives of Roman society were present in addition 
to the numerous pilgrims and devotees. The first two parts of the ceremony were 
performed by the Pope in person, while he had the great Mass administered by Cardinal 
Oreglia. 

The "Munchener Allgemeine Zeitung" writes about the atrocities in the children's 
asylum of Santa Annunciata in Naples: A shudder of disgust, interrupted by stirrings of 
the deepest pity, passed through all Italy, as through 
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the press and the interpellations in the Chamber and the Municipal Council of Naples, the 
abominations of the children's asylum of Santa Annunciata in Naples were uncovered. 
This vast building, in which the children of the poorest of the poor, the fruits of illicit 
inclinations and criminal relations of the rich, were received, appeared after these 
revelations as a house of death. Out of 856 children who had been admitted to the asylum 
within the last year, only three remained alive, according to reliable statistics. The official 
investigation brought to light gruesome details: Negligence, disorder, lack of discipline, 
ignorance and indolence have reached an almost criminal level in this asylum. The locales 
were damp and unhealthy; there was a lack of rooms for the children, who were afflicted 
with contagious diseases; there was a lack of the necessary linen; there was a lack of the 
necessary devices for procuring hot water. One nurse might have to care for three or four 
children, so that the poor little worms usually died of hunger. The milk obtained from 
outside was poor by any description. Of the children entrusted to foreign wet nurses all 
news was lacking. The children were lost by the dozens. It is incomprehensible how these 
appalling conditions could have persisted for so long that among the numerous 
administrators, senior officials and physicians no one could be found who would have 
brought up these conditions. Here and there complaints and warnings were voiced by the 
subordinate staff: but they were never listened to. But the most alarming thing about the 
whole affair is that, according to the general opinion, the children's asylum in Naples is by 
no means the only one of these institutions where such or similar conditions prevail. Hence 
the tremendous sensation, the storm of indignation which has arisen on all sides, and 
which will probably result in serious and purposeful measures this time. The Government 
has ordered an investigation of all similar institutions, and it is to be hoped that this will be 
conducted with all speed and severity. The government has already received a report on 
the conditions of the children's asylum in Modica. From this it appears that out of 1459 
children admitted in the course of a decade, only three remained alive. (A. E. L. K.) 

From Australia. The President of the Victoria Synod, Pastor Herlitz, warmly 
recommended the new revised Bible translation at the last meeting of the Synod. The 
"Christenbote" reports the following about it: "The President considers it necessary to call 
the Synod's attention to another disgraceful slander from the opposing side. For some 
time now, the rumor has been spreading that -falsified Bibles* are being distributed in the 
Synod. A more untrue and at the same time more malicious assertion could hardly be 
imagined. The matter is this. At the Church Conference, to which official delegates of all 
German Protestant Church governments have been meeting in Eisenach since the year 
1852, in order to consult together on matters of general church interest, about 25 years 
ago the idea was suggested to take in hand a revision (new review) of the text of our 
Luther Bible. It is generally acknowledged what extraordinary merit the great man of God, 
Dr. Martin Luther, has earned for the Church and at the same time for the German 
language through his translation of the Bible, and in what a splendid way he has solved 
this great and difficult task. In the same way, however, every halfway educated theologian 
knows that Luther himself did not consider this work of his to be perfect, but that in the 
various editions published during his lifetime he made improvements to it again and again. 
In these later improvements he had 
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his colleagues Melanchthon, Bugenhagen, Jonas etc. as ‘collegium biblicum’. Likewise, 
every halfway educated theologian knows that the text of Luther's Bible has been 
repeatedly revised in the course of the centuries that have passed since Luther's death, 
partly in order to adapt the spelling to the later way of writing, partly also in order to replace 
old expressions that had gained a different meaning in the course of time or had become 
incomprehensible. At the same time, however, more precise linguistic research than was 
available and possible in Luther's time has since shown that the Luther translation, as 
splendid and unsurpassable as it is on the whole, has not always been correct in individual 
cases. Who has not heard it said from the pulpit: according to the basic text, this actually 
means such and such? For this reason, the Eisenach Conference decided some 25 years 
ago to undertake a further revision of Luther's text. And it did so in the most conscientious 
manner. A commission was elected, which first agreed to proceed extremely cautiously 
and carefully, and then handed over the individual books of Scripture for revision to those 
of its members who, with respect to the explanation of these books, had done the most 
competent work, e.g. the Psalms to the famous and well-known Professor Delitzsch in 
Erlangen, etc. These scholars were the first to have the opportunity to work on the text of 
Luther. The improvements proposed by these learned experts were then examined in 
detail by the entire Commission as to which should be accepted and which should not. 
After this was agreed upon, a ‘trial Bible' was printed and copies of it were sent far and 
wide for review. The Commission then examined these reports again in detail, and finally 
offered the result of this 25 years of diligent and conscientious work to the German Bible 
Societies for their use, which all decided to print their Bibles according to this revised text 
from then on. Naturally, however, this enterprise, like everything else that did not come 
from their own camp, was rejected by the Missouri Synod. It is a corruption of Luther's 
text, they say. And our opponents here, some of whom, as is well known, unquestioningly 
follow everything that comes from Missouri, even go a step further and speak of a ‘falsified’ 
Bible. It was pure idolatry that they were doing with Luther's name. Luther himself would 
tell such people that he did not consider himself infallible and that his text must always 
take a back seat to the correctly translated Word of God. - Warm thanks from the 
congregation go to the President for this explanatory argument." 


From China. Of the missionary successes in China, one of the best experts on China, 
the old London missionary, Dr. John, says: "In 1842, when the first treaty was concluded 
between China and England, there were only six evangelical members of the Lord's 
Supper in the whole country together; in 1855, when | began my work in China, there 
were about 500, rather less than more; in 1860 there may have been 1000; in 1890 there 
were 38,000; and now (1896) there are 70,000, which means a Christian number of at 
least 150,000 souls. The last five years have been especially rich in turmoil and 
persecution, and yet this progress! Since 1890 an increase of 30,000 Communion 
members! It took 30 years to get the first six, now in six years 30,000 have been added! 
We began our first century in China with zero; we will begin the second with about 100,000 
Communion members, or with a Christian number of 300,000 souls." (A. E. L. K.) 
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(Continued.) 

We have hitherto considered scriptural statements which deal exclusively with 
non-conversion, with those who do not convert, and have been convinced how wrong 
it is to draw conclusions from them as to the antithesis, as to conversion, and as to the 
cause of conversion. Now more often in Scripture these two classes of men, believers 
and unbelievers, are mentioned side by side and opposed to each other. For instance, 
in the well-known Proverbs John 3:18: "He that believeth on him is not judged; but he 
that believeth not is judged already." Marc. 16, 16.: "He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned." Luc. 7, 29. 30.: "And all the 
people that heard him, and the publicans, justified God, and were baptized with the 
baptism of John: but the Pharisees and scribes despised God's counsel against 
themselves, and were not baptized of him." 2 Thess. 1:6-10.: "According as it is right 
with God to recompense tribulation to them that put tribulation on you, and rest with us, 
ye that suffer tribulation, when therefore the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven, 
with the angels of his power, and with flames of fire, to give vengeance upon them that 
know not God, and on them that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall 
suffer torment, and everlasting destruction, from the presence of the Lord, and from the 
glory of his power, when he shall come to appear glorious with his saints, and 
marvellous with all them that believe." 1 Pet. 2:7, 8. "Unto you therefore which believe 
he is precious; but unto them which believe not, the stone which the builders rejected, 
and is become the corner-stone, is a stumbling-stone, and a rock of offence," etc. In 
these and similar sayings is simply described the twofold conduct of men against Christ 
and his gospel, the conduct of those who believe, and of those who do not believe, do 
not obey the gospel, do not follow the counsel of God, and do not believe. 
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The first, the second, the third, the third, the fourth, the fourth, and fourth, the fourth, 
the fourth, and fourth, the fourth, the fourth, the fourth, the fourth, the fourth, and 
fourth, the fourth. To this also belongs the Lord's parable of the fourfold field, which 
only illustrates this fact, the different reception of the word on the part of men. Of 
course the Lord Himself points out in the latter context that the disciples who hear, 
understand and believe His word are given this by God. Matth. 13, 11. 

In other passages of Scripture, on the other hand, when faith and unbelief are 
contrasted in this way, the different causes of the one and the other are indicated at 
the same time. Thus in the well-known saying of the prophet Hosea 13:11, to which 
our confessional writings and our Lutheran fathers return again and again when they 
treat the difference between conversion and non-conversion. Luther translated, 
"Israel, thou bringest thyself into calamity; for thy salvation standeth with me alone." 
The Concordia formula, "Israel, that thou shouldest perish, the guilt is thine; but that 
thou shouldest be helped, that is purely my goodness." According to the original text, 
the words actually read, "Thou art brought to ruin, O Israel, because thou art against 
me thy help," that thou art rebellious against me, who am thy help. But in this lies 
that Israel, through her own guilt, plunges herself into destruction; on the other hand, 
that salvation and help are to be found in God alone. Joh. 1, 11-13. we read: "He 
came into his own possession, and his own received him not. But as many as 
received him, to them gave he power to become the children of God, who believe on 
his name, who were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, but of God." Israel 
was the people of ownership, and by God's revelation and guidance of grace was 
well prepared for the appearing of Christ. Thus it was a grave sin that it did not 
receive Christ. On the other hand, those who receive Christ, believe in His name, 
and become children of God through faith, are testified to as being born of God. They 
owe their faith and their sonship to their birth from God. The parable of the great 
supper, Luc. 14:16 ff, shows the difference among the called. The guests who are 
invited first refuse the invitation. They excuse themselves with all kinds of things. But 
they are all lame excuses; the words, "I will not come," ring through them all. But of 
the others who come and answer the call, it is said that they are brought in by the 
servant of the Lord. To the Jews who opposed their preaching, Paul and Barnabas 
testified: "The word of God must first have been spoken unto you: but now ye cast it 
from you, not esteeming yourselves worthy of eternal life, behold, we turn unto the 
Gentiles." Apost. 13, 46. And of the Gentiles it is then reported, v. 48: "But when the 
Gentiles heard it, they rejoiced. 
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and glorified the word of the Lord, and believed, as many of them were ordained unto 
eternal life." The Jews self-willedly rejected the word of God and eternal life, which was 
also intended and offered to them. But the Gentiles received the word of the apostles in 
faith, and that they believed is ascribed to the eternal ordinance of God as the final cause. 
Exactly the same antithesis is found in 2 Thess. 2, 10-14. The wicked will be revealed with 
all kinds of lying powers and signs and wonders, among whom those will be lost "for not 
having received the love of the truth, that they might be saved. Therefore God will send 
them strong error, that they may believe a lie; that they all may be judged who believe not 
the truth, but have pleasure in unrighteousness. It is the same with those who are lost. 
They delight in unrighteousness, and have not accepted the love of the truth, and have 
turned away their hearts from the truth. And that is exactly why God sends them strong 
errors, which finally plunge them into ruin. And now the apostle turns to the believing 
Christians. But there he does not write like this: But ye have received the love of the truth. 
They had done so. But the apostle wants to point out to them first of all the source from 
which the love of truth, the faith, flowed in them, and therefore continues his discourse 
thus: "But we ought to give thanks to God for you, brethren beloved of the Lord, that God 
hath chosen you from the beginning unto salvation, in sanctification of the Spirit, and in 
the faith of the truth, whereunto he hath called you through our gospel," etc. God chose 
them from the beginning unto salvation, and therefore also unto faith in the truth, and then 
in time called them into this faith through the gospel. Thus they owe their faith and their 
blessedness to God alone. This is what Scripture says about the different and opposite 
causa efficiens of faith and unbelief. Whereas human reason levels the playing field here, 
deriving unbelief from the evil, perverse will of man, and faith from the good, or at least 
the inclined, compliant will of man, explaining impenitence from the unreceptivity, 
repentance from the receptivity of the human heart, Scripture makes the seemingly 
illogical contrast: If a man does not receive Christ and his word, does not believe, and is 
lost, this is in man and of man; if, on the other hand, a man accepts the love of the truth, 
believes, and is saved, he has this from God alone. And our duty is to take our reason 
captive to the obedience of the Scriptures. 

We now turn to those scriptural statements which describe and characterize the 
work of conversion in more detail, and answer the question as to how conversion, 


repentance, and faith come about in man, as it were ex professo. Here, too, Scripture 


speaks mostly in concreto, 
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of those very persons who are converted, or who have been converted, by entirely 
excluding the others who are not converted. The question for us here is whether the 
statements of the synergists are compatible with these sayings of Scripture, or 
whether they do not rather directly contradict them. 

We have shown above that Scripture often speaks of conversion as a demand 
of God upon man, and that it says that sinful man is converted, and at the same time 
we have emphasized that these expressions contain no intimation whatever as to the 
cause of conversion. Elsewhere, however, Scripture clearly teaches that God works 
this very thing, that the sinner is converted and obeys God's demand, "Turn ye unto 
me." In the prophet Jeremiah, 31:18-20, the Lord says: "| have heard Ephraim 
complain, Thou hast chastened me, and | was chastened like an untamed calf. Turn 
me, that | may turn; for thou, O Lord, art my God. For after my repentance | feel 
remorse, And after | am wrought, | smite myself upon the loins; | am ashamed and 
confounded, For | bear the reproach of my youth. Is Ephraim then a dear son to me, 
or a child of delight, that as often as | have spoken against him, | have remembered 
him? Therefore my bowels throb for him: | will have mercy upon him, saith the LORD." 
God heard Israel lament, and that was lamentation of repentance. Israel was first an 
untamed calf, would not submit to God nor obey Him. Then God chastened it, spoke 
against the apostate son, and gave emphasis to his word by his judgments of 
punishment, and Israel also has been chastened, set right, the divine chastening has 
accomplished its purpose with him, that he now shows himself docile and obedient. 
And now, after Israel has been converted, after he has been chastened, he feels 
remorse, and laments, and bears sorrow, confessing also that with the sins of his 
youth he well deserved the reproach which he now bears. Converted sinners are still 
grieved over their former sins, and sigh over them, thus proving the sincerity of their 
repentance. Thus David, as long as he lived, prayed his penitential psalms. But in this 
connection is now found the sigh, "Convert me that | may - XXXXXX XXXXxX - for thou 
LORD art my God." Israel could also speak: Thou hast converted me, and so | was 
converted. Yes, that is what it said before, only in different words. But now, on the 
basis of this experience, it appeals to God to convert it, so that it may be converted. 
"Convert me, that | may be converted." This, then, according to the context, is the 
petition of converted sinners. Only those who are converted can pray in this way, can 
pray at all. Converted sinners still have the evil flesh about them, and again and again 
stray from the right way, and therefore must again and again repent, turn back to the 
right way, return to God, 
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from which they have turned away. Conversion runs through the whole Christian life. Daily 
repentance and conversion is a mark of true conversion. And because a converted sinner 
has recognized how pernicious the wrong way is, but has also experienced that it was 
God alone who wrought and set him right, he prays and implores God without ceasing that 
he may continue this work of his on him and carry it out happily to the end. By praying thus 
again and again, and by God's answering such prayer, God keeps him from departing 
from him altogether, and from again losing himself wholly in sin and transgression. It is not 
our purpose here to be instructed by Scripture concerning the constant, persistent 
repentance which constitutes the whole Christian life, but we wish to learn from Scripture 
what we are to think of conversion in the proper, narrower sense of the word, the beginning 
of our Christian state. And the fact that a believing Christian, a converted sinner, according 
to Jer. 31:18, expects and asks of God the repentance of which he still needs, or daily 
repentance, indicates and presupposes that the first, decisive change and transformation 
which he experienced was God's work and effect. The sigh, "Convert me, that | may be 
converted," contains a general sentiment, which applies to conversion after its beginning, 
as well as after its progress. The beginning of our conversion, or conversio stricte sic dicta, 


is also in this way: God converted us, and so we were converted. It is quite the same 
whether one says, Thou hast chastened me, and so | am chastened; or, Thou hast 
converted me, and so | am converted. The meaning of this phrase is this: The sinner turns 
back, from his error, to God, but this is done in such a way that God leads him back, brings 
him around to Himself. God works in him this very repentance. If God did not lead him 
back, he would never return. "For thou, O Lord, art my God." It is in this that God proves 
Himself to be God, that God proves His divine power and strength, that He turns the man 
who is running away from Him, running into ruin, He turns his heart, his senses, and his 
thoughts, and gives them the opposite direction. All human participation in this is excluded. 
What man does of his own accord, when left to himself, is to go astray, to depart from 
God. God opposes this natural inclination, this impulse and urge of man, and moves and 
determines him to leave his way, the wrong way, and to return to the right path. What God 
works here in and on the sinner is not a mere preparatory effect, enabling the sinner now 
to turn back of his own impulse. No, it is precisely the decisive turn that the sinner repents, 
turns his heart, mind and thoughts back to God, that is God's effect. God converts the 
erring man, leads him back, and thus, e0 ipso, conversion has taken place. Let it not be 
objected that in the present prophetic saying we are speaking of what God has done. 
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The opponents of synergism also recognize a kind of cooperation for the good in the 
case of converts. If we infer from the progress of conversion to its beginning, we must 
not reject all synergy of the human will in the latter either. It is true that man, after he 
is converted, cooperates in all kinds of good works according to his renewed will, but 
it is true that God accomplishes all good through his renewed will. However, inasmuch 
as the Christian is still in the flesh, and continually strays and needs daily repentance 


and renewal, he is and remains exclusively the subjectum convertendum, and God alone 


is the subjectum convertens. At the end of Jer. 31, 18-20, God reminds us that Ephraim 
is his dear son, even though he spoke against him, he still had to have mercy on him. 
And with this the Lord has shown his mercy to Israel and proves it again and again, 
that he has chastened them and has wrought upon them and ever hears their request: 
"Convert me, that | may be converted. So then conversion, both in its beginning and 
in its progress, both conversion in the narrow sense and conversion in the broader 
sense, is specifically a work of divine mercy. God's converting sinners and keeping 
them in righteous repentance is not determined by anything in man, but only by his 
own free mercy. 

This work of God is described in other well-known scriptural words with the same 
or synonymous expressions. The prophet Ezekiel prophesies of the shepherd and 
David of the future that he will not only search for the lost sheep, but also gather the 
scattered ones and bring back the lost ones - Ez. 34, 16. The sheep of the flock go 
astray and cannot possibly find their way again by themselves. Therefore the Lord 
Himself takes care of His flock and leads them the opposite way than the one they 
went when they followed their own instincts. The 60th chapter of Isaiah is one of the 
most distinguished prophecies dealing with the conversion of the Gentiles. The 
prophet sees in the spirit all the distant children from all the heavenly places entering 
the gates of Jerusalem. Zion will see his delight when the multitude by the sea is 
converted to her. The multitude of the Gentiles will turn to Zion and to the God of Zion. 
V. 5. But this movement of the Gentile world is occasioned and caused by the king of 
Zion. It is said v. 4. "Thy sons shall come afar off," and then, "thy daughters shall be 
carried by the side," as young children are carried by their attendants. These are 
identical statements. The coming of the Gentiles is a being carried. So they come that 
they are carried hither. And so Christ the Lord Himself says that He must bring the 
other sheep, which are not of this fold, not of Israel. Joh. 10, 16. the sheep from the 
Gentile world will be brought to the believing flock from Israel. 
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And they shall be added unto them, so that there shall be one flock and one shepherd. 
But this is the work of the Shepherd, who leads them. In the same way the evangelist John 
remarks that Christ should gather the scattered children of God, the chosen Gentiles. Joh. 
11, 52. These are all figurative expressions when it is said that the apostate Israelites, the 
lost Gentiles, turn back, come, that they are led back, carried, brought. A spiritual 
movement is meant, a change of mind, which then also results in a change of the whole 
life and walk. The apostates, the sinners, will seek God with all their hearts and cling to 
Him, becoming true members of the Church of God. And here the moment is especially 
emphasized that this change of heart has God as its author. And he is the sole author. If 
this spiritual movement were somehow to originate in man himself, if it had any root or 
precondition in man, the Scriptures would mislead us by attributing to God the fact that he 
leads back and brings in the erring, the distant, and the stranger. 

The scriptural statements just discussed are most closely related to those that 
speak of the calling. The prophet Joel remembers the conversion of the Gentiles with the 
words: "For in mount Zion and in Jerusalem there shall be saved, as the LORD hath said, 
and also among the remnant whom the LORD shall call. 3, 5. Mount Zion, Jerusalem is 
the place where God dwells and is enthroned and manifests Himself. The context shows 
that the New Testament Zion is meant here, the church of Christ. There are saved people 
there. There alone is salvation to be found. And also among the rest there will be salvation- 
The rest of the Gentiles will also be saved, and that by the Lord calling them, that is, calling 
them to B.erg Zion, where He has His dwelling place, where salvation is to be found. In 
the New Testament, where this saying of the prophet is quoted, Apost. 2, 39, the 
expression is rendered mpooyaAgonta. 
given. God calls the distant ones. God's calling is a calling of the heart. Obviously the 
same is meant as when the Lord says that he will bring in the sheep that are not of this 
fold. The term "convert," "lead back," "bring in," is here more closely defined by the other 
"call," "summon," "call to heart." By his call the Lord brings the Gentiles. The Lord will have 
his word preached to the remnant, to the distant ones, and by such preaching will call 
them, summon them, and in this way bring them, convert them. By his word, by his call, 
he will move them to repent and come. By his call he will bring their hearts around, change 
their minds, and bring about a change of heart in them. Such an effect of God's call is 
quite evident from examples given in Scripture. One day Jesus found Philip and said to 
him: "Follow me. Joh. 1, 44. With that the matter was decided. With this Philip had become 
a disciple of Jesus. 
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He has passed from the following of John to the following of Jesus. After he heard the 
call of the Lord he immediately went and called his friend Nathanael and testified to 
him that he had found the one of whom Moses and the prophets had written. Joh. 1, 
46. Later on, when Jesus was walking along the Sea of Galilee, He saw two brothers, 
Simon Peter and Andrew, casting their nets into the sea. And he said to them, "Follow 
me, and | will make you fishers of men." Immediately they left their nets and followed 
him. Matth. 4, 18-20. The call of Christ determined them to leave everything and follow 
Christ. Another time JEsus saw a man sitting at the customs in Capernaum, whose 
name was Matthew, and he said to him, "Follow me!" And he arose and followed him. 
Matth. 9, 9. The word of Christ "Follow me" and what he did, to whom the call was 
directed: "And he arose and followed him" is here also like cause to effect. As the Lord 
spoke, so it was done. The call of Christ, "Follow me," draws a man into the following 
of Christ. Matthew was not, like the disciples before mentioned, first a disciple of John. 
He is significantly called in Scripture "Matthew the publican." He was a publican in the 
true sense of the word, a publican and a sinner, a publican and a deceiver. He was 
wholly absorbed in his dishonest money dealings. His heart was set on mammon. He 
had closed his eyes against the bright light that had risen over Capernaum at that 
time. Then, while he was sitting at the customs, Jesus passed by and said to him just 
one word: "Follow me," and this shout penetrated his soul and made such an 
impression on him that he immediately abandoned his lucrative trade as a tax collector 
and became a disciple of Jesus, sharing his poverty with him. We see that such cries 
as "Follow me," "Come unto me," "Come, for all things are ready," are not commands, 
not mere exhortations, but above all calls to power, which have just that effect to which 
they are addressed, and enable men to obey such calls. The disciples of Jesus later, 
as fishers of men, caught the souls of men in the same way that they were caught. 
They cast this net, the fishing line, the word, called and lured Jews and Gentiles with 
the preaching of the gospel, and this fishing hook, the word, drilled into the souls of 
the listeners and drew them into the kingdom of heaven, won them for God and Christ. 

Such calling and conversion is not a mechanical thing, not a forced conversion, 
it does not destroy the will of man and does not abolish the functions of the will. The 
call of God is directed to the will of man, touches the will and makes man willing to 
follow the call. Jer. 3, 22. The conversion of the apostate Israel is described in the 
following way: "Return therefore, ye children of apostasy, and | will heal you of your 
disobedience. Behold, 
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we come to you, for you are the LORD our God." God calls out to the apostates: Return, 
| will heal you of all your wounds which apostasy has smitten you. And behold, this call 
echoes, echoes in the hearts of sinners, elicits the echo, the response, "Behold, we come 
to you, for you are the LORD our God. The apostate children hear the call and follow it, 
they come to the LORD their God, they come willingly, they desire the LORD their God, 
they say from the heart, Yes, we come. That is their will, their resolution. But it is the Lord 
their God who has awakened this will, this resolution in them with his call. Throughout the 
preaching of the gospel this voice resounds: Come, return. | will help you, comfort you, 
heal you, make you blessed. And through such kind persuasion, enticement, and promise, 
the Lord God wins the hearts of sinners and elicits from them a yes, not a forced yes, but 
a willing, joyful yes: "Yes, we come to you. 

How does this scriptural testimony agree with the synergistic view of vocation, 
which Frank, for example, expresses in the following words: "The acts of calling grace, in 
which the human being first behaves in a living way, aim at and want to be regarded as 
granting the called person, by virtue of the spiritual gift thereby conferred, the opportunity 
to decide self-willingly for the salvation offered"? System of Christian Truth. Il, p. 327. Is it 
because of this that the divine calling only enables and empowers man to decide for 
himself? Is it because the call of God only gives man the power, if he will, to obey the call, 
only puts him in the position, in the state, to decide one way or the other, so that, if he 
obeys the call, decides for goodness, for God and Christ, this decision arises from his own 
ego, is the result of his own free choice? No, the Scriptures clearly teach that the call of 
God works this very thing, brings about this very fact, that man follows and obeys such a 


call and turns to God and salvation in Christ. Our Lutheran fathers rightly speak of a gratia 


determinans. The grace of God, the call of God's grace, determines, decides man, the will 
of man, tilts the scales to the right, brings forth the decisive act of the will in man. 

It is further well to note how the apostles speak of calling and called in their epistles. 
In the entrance of the Epistle to the Romans, as in the first Epistle to the Corinthians, Paul 
calls the Christians to whom he writes, to whom he wishes grace and peace, YAntoi x41, 
"called saints". Rom. 1:7, 1 Cor. 1:2, which is an honorific title of Christians, saints. And 
Christians are called and are called saints, inasmuch as the divine call which went out to 
them made them what they now are, saints. The 
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Apostle also uses the other expression toi. Ijooi Xpiatov, “called JEsu Christ". Rom. 
1, 6. Christians belong to JEsu Christ, and are therefore called called JEsu Christ, because 
in consequence of the calling of God they have become the property of JEsu Christ. Thus 
Christians are also badly called yAntoi, "called ones," e. g., 1 Cor. 1, 23. 24. "But we 
preach Christ crucified, to the Jews a vexation, and to the Greeks a foolishness; but to 
them that are called - abtotc de toic y“toic - both Jews and Greeks Christ divine power and 
divine wisdom." To the call of God Christians owe what they now are and have as 
Christians. Elsewhere in Scripture the name is also used in a wider sense, of all who have 
heard the gospel, and to whom salvation has been offered through the gospel. Christ says, 
"Many are called," invited, "but few are chosen." Matth. 20, 16. Of the many who are called, 
to whom the gospel has been preached, unfortunately most reject the call of God and the 
salvation in Christ. Only a few are chosen. It is the characteristic of Christians that they 
have responded to the divine call and accepted the salvation offered. But it is not for the 
sake of what they have done, but for the sake of their conduct, that Christians, in the 
special sense of the word xAntoi, are called called. The passive expression xAnrtoi is 
justified only when they have been mere passives in this, when the call of God has wrought 
in them the very thing that characterizes them as Christians, obedience, the acceptance 
of salvation. The Christians are called and are yatecoyiv the called, because the call of God 
through the gospel has asserted itself in them, has asserted and brought about precisely 
what it aimed at. 

Not only with the epithet yAntoi, which he gives them, but also with several words 
the apostle reminds the Christians of that great deed and blessing of God, of the grace 
of their calling. Rom. 9, 24. he writes, that God "hath called us, not of the Jews only, but 
also of the Gentiles." "And" we who are now Christians, God called, called out of Jews 
and Gentiles, made those who were first Jews and Gentiles, just by his call, what they 
now find, Christians. In the following, v. 27 ff, Paul quotes sayings of the prophets, in 
which they prophesy the future conversion of the Gentiles and the Jews, namely, the 
rest of Israel. These prophecies of the conversion of the Gentiles and Jews have been 
fulfilled in that God has now called Jews and Gentiles in the New Testament. The two 
terms conversion and calling are thus here regarded by the apostle as quite identical. 
Calling is also put down as a saving act of God, "Who hath saved us, and called us with 
a holy calling," tou a@aavto¢g n was yai yadioavtoc ff. 2 Tim. 1, 9. The two expressions 
denote the same thing. God hath saved us, and that by this. 
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has called us. By means of his holy and powerful call he has snatched our souls out of the 
corruption of sin. Elsewhere, the apostles explicitly state the purpose of the call. St. Peter 
calls to the Christians: "But ye are the chosen generation, the royal priesthood, the holy 
nation, the people of the possession, that ye should preach the virtues of him that called 
you out of darkness into his marvelous light; who then were not a nation, but are now the 
people of God; and who then were not in grace, but are now in grace." | Pet. 2, 9. 10. The 
apostle reminds the Gentile Christians that God has called them from their heathen 
darkness to His marvelous light. That was the goal of their calling, God's wonderful light, 
that is salvation in Christ. And through his call God brought them to this goal, brought them 
into this bright, blessed light; through his call he made them, who at first were not a people, 
his people; he brought them, who at first were not in grace, into the state of grace. That they 
are now God's people and in grace, they owe to the divine calling. "God hath called you 
from darkness unto his marvellous light" says quite the same thing as when St. Paul writes, 
"Give thanks unto the Father .... Who hath delivered us from the dominion of darkness, and 
hath translated us into the kingdom of His dear Son." Col. 1, 12. 13. Calling out of darkness 
into light is obviously transferring out of darkness into light. The apostle Paul, in 1 Cor. 1:8, 
gives the assurance to Christians that God will "keep them firm unto the end," and adds, 
"For God is faithful, by whom ye were called unto the fellowship of his Son JEsu Christ our 
Lord." 1 Cor. 1:9. Here he contrasts the beginning and the continuance of their being 
Christians. The one, as well as the other, is God's work. God called them to the fellowship 
of His Son, drew them into the fellowship of His Son, and, since God is faithful and constant, 
and does not leave unfinished the work He has begun, He will also keep them firm with 
JEsu Christo to the end. A parallel to this is the promise 1 Pet. 5:10: "But the God of all 
grace, who hath called us unto his eternal glory in Christ JEsu, the same shall make you 
full, strengthen, fortify, establish you, who suffer a little while." Eternal glory is the ultimate 
goal of the calling. This goal is already in view for Christians since they became Christians, 
since they were called. In Christ, through Christ, they are called to glory. By calling them 
God has already brought them to Christ, has already set their feet on the way, the end of 
which is glory. And now he will also keep them on this path, and establish them in the life 
they have begun, so that they may surely attain to the promised glory. 

In all these apostolic statements there is talk of a calling which includes in itself, brings 
with it, its success, which is precisely the 
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It is God's work and effect that brings us to Christ, that brings us into the fellowship of 
Christ, that brings us into the state of grace, that makes us what we are now, Christians. 
And so also by these latter passages of Scripture it is clearly proved that the beginning 
of our Christian state, and that is precisely conversion, is God's work and effect. And 
this is exclusively God's work. Nowhere is there any reference to a condition that man 
must meet. Man appears here merely as the subject who is called, who experiences the 
calling in himself. In this context, too, all human authority is expressly excluded, and the 
calling is traced back to grace, the grace of Jesus Christ, the grace of God, the eternal 
grace that was given to us in Christ before the time of the world. We read Gal. 1:6, "Who 
(God) hath called you by the grace of Christ." 1 Pet. 5:10: "The God of all grace, who 
hath called us," etc. 2 Tim. 1:9: "Who hath saved us, and called us with a holy calling, 
not according to our works, but according to His purpose and grace, which was given 
us in Christ JEsu before the time of the world." The more recent theologians entirely 
ignore the characteristic Scriptural dicta of calling just discussed, and teach contrary to 
Scripture, in that they consistently separate and distinguish between calling and 
conversion, and interpose between calling and conversion a spontaneous willing and 
doing of man, which is the decisive factor, and only makes those who are called 
converts, Christians. G. St. 
(To be continued.) 


The right interest for the study of theology. 


(Speech delivered at the beginning of the new academic year on September 8, 1897 by F. 
Pieper). 


If you want to study theology successfully, you must have an interest in this study. 
Without an interest in the subject matter and the professional work in question, one can 
reach the goal in theology just as little as in secular professions. A student who lacks 
interest in theology is a contradiction in terms: in reality he will not study at all. Thus, 
there can be no question of attaining theological proficiency. 

But the interest you take in theology must also be of the right kind. As theology is 
a very peculiar, a spiritual faculty, a habitus spiritualis or supernaturalis: so its study, if it is 
to lead to the goal, also requires a very peculiar, a spiritual interest. In what does this 
consist? 
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Before | answer this question, | would like to point out that there is also a purely natural 
interest in theology. The Bible is, after all, from a purely literary point of view, the strangest 
and most interesting book in the world. It is quite different in content and form from all other 
religious books. Max Miller, the well-known Orientalist, says that the Bible differs 
specifically from all the religious books of the Orient known to him. There is also the fact 
that no other book has exerted such an influence on mankind: the Bible has transformed 
the peoples wherever it has been accepted by a larger part of the people. No book has been 
translated into so many languages. In view of these and other facts, a man who at first has 
only a purely spiritual, in modern terms a purely scientific interest, can want to study 
theology. He can explore with the greatest interest this strange book, the Bible, according 
to content and form. It may be of great interest to him both to see the teaching of Scripture 
as presented by others, and to try himself in the systematic presentation of that teaching. 
His interest may also be in comparing the teaching of Scripture with the teaching of other 
religions, as well as in compiling and harmonizing it with what is known or thought to be 
known today. One may also find it very interesting to study the history of the Christian 
Church, as a mighty factor in the world. But all this lies in the natural field, and so long as 
there is no more than this purely natural interest in theology, the right interest is not yet 
present. In this natural interest theological things are only an object of investigation for us, 
and we face them externally and indifferently, in spite of all spiritual work. We study the 
Scriptures as we study other books. The great deeds of God are essentially placed on the 
same level with other events in the history of the world. Theological study still lacks the right, 
God-ordained earnestness. And the result? With this natural-scientific interest one does not 
reach the goal of the study, the theological efficiency, namely the efficiency to serve the 
Christian church as a teacher, to be a witness of Christ. This natural interest can, of course, 
in God's hands be the way by which one arrives at the right, spiritual interest. But it is not 
yet this spiritual interest, nor even a part of it. 

When is there the right interest in theological study? When does the right seriousness 
come into theological study? Then, when the student in the study of theology relates 
everything to his blessedness, when he has recognized that his and all men's blessedness 
depends on the things with which he has to occupy himself as a student of theology. Thus, 
according to God's will, one should study the Scriptures. God has given the Scriptures to 
man for one purpose only, 
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for the purpose that they might believe that Jesus is Christ, the Son of God, and that 
through faith they might have life in his name. The Scriptures, however, are a very 
unique and strange book. But its uniqueness and strangeness consists in the fact that 
it is God's Word, and through this Word God wants to give eternal life to a lost world. 
In the right spirit, then, you study theology when you regard the Bible not as a mere 
literary product, but as what it truly is, as the Word of the great and gracious God; when 
you not only take careful note of what the Scriptures say, but also place yourself in 
every way under the Word of Scripture as its humble disciples; when you do not criticize 
the Word of Scripture, but unconditionally submit to it, and in view of it say: "Speak, O 
Lord, for thy servant heareth"; if you do not seek in Scripture a mere enlargement and 
enrichment of knowledge, but are livingly convinced that in Scripture you have life; if 
you see in the struggle of the church, as it is presented in church history, a struggle for 
the beatific truth; if you recognize as the great, glorious goal of theological study the 
attainment of the ability to testify to the world from and according to Scripture the 
beatific gospel and to assert it against all error. In other words, you are studying 
theology properly if you are Christians, children of God, who have experienced in their 
own hearts, and still experience daily, what sin and grace are, and have recognized as 
a comfort to their hearts that the Scriptures are the Word of God and cannot be broken. 

It is obvious how the most vital spiritual interest for the study of theology arises 
from this position towards Scripture. If we hold the Scriptures to be the Word of God, 
and indeed the Word in which we and the whole world are to have life, then we will, to 
use Luther's words, "read and reread the words of Scripture, with diligent attention and 
thought as to what the Holy Spirit means by them". We will then also be critical in the 
right sense, that is, we will be diligent to ensure that the divine teaching revealed in 
Scripture is not mixed with the opinions and teachings of men. We will then also 
steadfastly hold to what is revealed as the teaching of Scripture in the face of all 
contradiction. If, by God's grace, you stand right by the Scriptures, then right spiritual 
earnestness, right spiritual diligence, right spiritual care and meticulousness, right 
spiritual constancy will result from this position. 

| could close here, for | believe | have sufficiently indicated to you the right spiritual 
interest for the study of theology. But | would like to point out to you that in our time - 
even in so-called Lutheran circles - it is called unscientific, 
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if one treats Scripture from the outset as an inviolable quantity, that is, if one regards 
Scripture on the authority of Christ and the apostles as God's unbreakable Word, which one 
simply has to believe. Modern theology, even that which still calls itself "Lutheran," wants to 
attack the study of theology quite differently. One does not want to come to the knowledge 
of truth by the way of simple faith in Scripture, but by the way of the so-called scientific 
criticism of Scripture. One wants to "scientifically examine" the Scriptures and, depending 
on the findings, to allow them to be accepted as truth or to reject them as erroneous words 
of men. In theological instruction at our institution it will be proved to you again and again 
that this charge of modern so-called scientific theology is neither theological nor scientific, 
but foolishness and self-deception, since it is based on the false assumption that there is a 
human knowledge which stands above divine revelation. Therefore, do not be misled by the 
clamor of "science." There is really nothing behind it but ignorance. Christianity is, after all, 
the religion which God has revealed from heaven. Truly scientific, therefore, are only those 
theologians who treat theology according to the heavenly source of knowledge peculiar to 
it, who accept the ypagr Oeonvevotog as God's unbreakable word. 

The only way to achieve real, not merely imaginary, knowledge of spiritual truth is to 
understand it. Only in this way can a real, not merely imaginary, knowledge of spiritual truth 
be attained. The theologian, too, recognizes spiritual things only insofar and to the extent 
that he believes God's Word. Or, as Luther crudely puts it: "In other arts it is so, that he who 
hears and sees much is taught; but in theology and in divine wisdom neither hearing nor 
seeing, neither typing nor groping, is valid; but this alone is the beginning, that one hears 
and believes the word of God. Whosoever therefore shall not begin thus shall fail. . . 
... though he have wisdom in all the world." It is also said in our time that one must recognize 
the truth in the way of "Christian experience". Very well! But Christian truth is not 
"experienced" in the way of criticism of the Word of God, but in the way of simple faith in 
Christ's words, as Christ says: "If any man will do His will" - that is, hear and believe My, 
Christ's, Word - "he shall know whether this doctrine be of God, or whether | speak of 
Myself," John 7:17. 

God grant you all grace to study theology in this spirit and with the right interest 
arising from it. Then you will also reach the goal, the Iyavoty¢ lx tov Oeod for the conduct of 


the ministry. 
of the New Testament. God be with you. Amen. 
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(Submitted.) 
Luther's songs in English translations of the 16th century. 


By Rev. James Mearns, Owston Ferry, England. 


At the time of the Reformation, many followers of the new doctrine in England and 
Scotland felt compelled to seek a refuge in Germany and Switzerland, where they 
became acquainted with the new singing life of the Germans, through which they were 
not only highly delighted, but also encouraged to follow. The songs of Luther, in 
particular, soon became known in England, and most of them were translated into the 
English language. The texts of these are to be found in a collection of songs, which 
appeared in London, probably between 1536 and 1540, under the title "Goostly Psalmes 
and Spiritual Songes drawn from the holy Scripture for the conforte and consolacyon of such as 


love to rejoyce in God and his worde". 

This book is the work of the later Bishop of Exeter, Miles Coverdale. In the years 
1528-1536 he stayed mainly in Germany and his important English translation of the 
Holy Scriptures was probably printed in Zurich in 1535 by Froschauer. Of the 41 hymns 
which our book contains, at least 36 are merely arrangements of German hymns. The 
original edition has musical notes, while the reprint in Coverdale's "Romains" of 1846 
contains only the texts of the songs. The adaptations mostly follow the German originals 
verbatim and therefore do not appear to be very successful, as they have not been 
adopted in congregational singing. 

A second collection of English translations of the songs of Dr. Martin Luther is 
available in the book: "Ane Copendiens buik of godlie Psalmes and sprirtuall Sangis". This 
book is supposed to have been published in 1540 or 1546. The title-page is missing 
from the oldest extant edition; it was probably printed in 1568. The Edinburgh edition of 
1578 was reprinted in the same place in 1868. This collection contains 141 songs, 
consisting of sacred adaptations of secular songs, satyrical ballads against Rome, 
poetic adaptations of psalms, translations of Latin hymns and German church songs, 
and finally original English songs. She is known by the name of "Gude and godlie ballates." 
It was very popular in Scotland and circulated in numerous editions. According to 
tradition, it is three brothers, named Wedderburn, who have chiefly contributed. The 
translations of German songs are generally regarded as the work of John Wedderburn, 
who resided at Wittenberg during the years 1539 and 1543. Their number amounts to 
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Some are translated word-for-word, others very freely adapted. Whether they were used 
in congregational singing in this way is not known for lack of reports. 


Luther's songs in the two collections mentioned so far are as follows: 


1. Oh, God from heaven, look in there. 
Help now, O Lord, loke on us. (Coverdale.) 
Saif us gude Lord and succour send. (Wedderburn.) 


2. Out of deep distress | cry to thee. 
Out of the depe cry I to the. (COVERDALE.) 
Fra deip, o Lord, I call to the. (Wedderburn.) 


3. Christ lay in bands of death. 
Christ dyet and suffred gread payne. (Coverdale.) 


4. Christ our Lord came to the Jordan. 


Christ was baptizt was Johne in Jordan flude. (Wedderburn.) 


5. These are the Holy Ten Commandments. 


These are the holy commandments ten. (Moyses upon the Mont Sinay. (Wedderburn.) 


6. Our God is a stronghold. 


Our God is a defence and towre. (Coverdale.) 


7. The mouth of the unwise speaks well. 
The foolish wicked men can saye. (Coverdale.) 
8. God be merciful to us. 
God be mersyfull unto us And send. (Coverdale.) 
O God, be mercyfull to us. (Wedderburn.) 
9. Praise be to you, Jesus Christ. 
Now blessed be thou Christ Jesu. (Coverdale.) 
10. God the Father be with us. 
God the Father dwell us by. (Coverdale.) 
11. JEsus Christ, our Savior, the one from us. 
Our Saviour Christ, King of Grace. (Wedderburn.) 


12. Come, Holy Spirit, HER God. 
Come holy Spirite, most blessed Lord. (Coverdale.) 
13. Man, wilt thou live blessedly. 


Maan, willt thou lyve vertuously. (Coverdale.) 


14. With peace and joy I'll go there. 
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16. Now we ask the Holy Spirit. 
Thou holy Spirite, we pray to the. (Coverdale.) 
17. Now rejoice, dear Christians. 


Be glad now, all ye Christian men and sing. (Coverdale.) 
Be blyith, all Christin men and Sing. (Wedderburn.) 
18. Our Father, who art in heaven. 


Our Father God omnipotent. (Wedderburn.) 


19. From heaven on high | come. 


I come from hevin to tell. (Wedderburn.) 


20. We all believe in one God. 
We beleve all upon one God. (Coverdale.) 
We trow in God allan erlie. (Wedderburn.) 
21. Blessed is he who stands in the fear of God. 
Blessed all are that feare the Lorde. (Coverdale.) 
Blissit are thay sit in Goddi's dreid. (Wedderburn. ) 

Other 16th century transcriptions of German songs have come to light in the 
various editions of the metrical treatment of the Psalter, which is entitled: "The Old 
Version of the Psalms," above audp "Sternhold and Hopkin's Version of the Psalms. " 

The earliest editions of this book, however, contain only psalm hymns from 1556- 
1562, but have been gradually expanded with adaptations of some other scriptural 
passages, e.g., the Ten Commandments, the hymn of praise of Simeon, etc., as well 
as with translations of German hymns and with freely composed English hymns. Here 
are three of Luther's songs: 

1. God be mercifull unto us And grant etc. This is a literal adaptation by Robert 
Wisedome of the Lutheran "Es wollt uns Gott genadig sein". It first appeared in Psalmes 
of David in 1580, but was always omitted in later editions. 

2. Our father which in Heaven art, And maket etc. Literal translation of the first eight 
stanzas of Luther's "Vater Unser im Himmelreich" (Our Father in the Kingdom of 
Heaven); the ninth stanza deals with the doxology missing in Luther: For thine is the 
kingdom and the power and the glory forever and ever. Amen. The arrangement is by 
Dr. Richard Cox, afterwards Bishop of Ely. It first appeared in 1560 and is repeated in 
later editions. 

3. Preserve us Lorde by thy cleare Worde - complete and literal arrangement of the 
Luther hymn: "Preserve us, HErr, by thy word!" The translator is Robert Wisedome. 
First in the 1560-1561 edition, also incorporated in later editions. 
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| have not found any English translations of Luther's songs from the 17th century. In 
the 18th century, some of them, but mostly of poor quality, are found in the Lyra Davidica 
1708, J. C. Jakobi's Psalmodia Germanica 1722-1732, and in the English hymnals of the 
Briider-Unitat from 1742. 

It was not until the 19th century that Luther's songs were given their full place of honor 
in English hymnals. The complete translations by J. Anderson in 1846, J. Hunt in 1853, R. 
Maffie in 1854, and G. Macdonald in 1867, as well as the valuable adaptations of individual 
songs by C. Winkworth, Miss F. E. Cox, A. T. Ruffel, H. Mills, and many others, have 
provided the material for this. Most frequently, translations of the above numbers 2, 3, 6, 9, 
12, 15, 18, 19 have found inclusion in English and American congregational hymnals. A 
complete edition of Luther's hymns with added translations by various authors was published 
in 1884 in New York and London under the title: "The Hymns of Martin Luther. Set to their 
original melodies with an English Version. Edited by Leonard Woolsey Bacon, assisted by Nathan 


H. Allen". 
(Leaves of Hymnology.) 


Miscellany. 


How could a true unification among Lutherans come about? Pastor Wohling, 
President of the Hermannsburg Free Church, writes in the "Hermannsburger Freikirche" of 
September of this year: "Every time | travel to Hermannsburg every three weeks to serve 
our congregation there with Word and Sacrament, the lamentation of the division of the Free 
Church confronts me in such a way that | want to weep over the ruptures of Zion, and every 
time | am seized by the longing desire, the heartfelt wish: Oh, that help could be found here. 
Is there no hope at all? We do not give up this hope, we pray for it. Is there no way to reach 
this goal? Certainly there is a way, if only it were taken. Unity is only permissible and 
possible when there is unity in doctrine, but then unity is also imperative. Oh, what a 
pleasant, joyful duty it is to shake hands with brothers after the barriers of doctrinal 
separation have fallen. This, then, is the way to peace, to strive to become united in doctrine. 
And that this goal can be achieved is shown by our union with the Saxon Free Church. But 
one must also sincerely want to reach this goal. And for this purpose the first requirement 
is to examine the doctrine according to Scripture and confession. On my travels | meet 
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They know me as a Missourian and | often, yes, mostly, notice how they are affected 
by acertain timidity: they see in a Missourian without further ado a fanatic, a man on 
reformist, yes, revolutionary paths, such a one who is frozen in formulaism and does 
not care about the blessedness of his fellow men, but only about alleged pure doctrine. 
Then one says: Everything else may be all right, but your doctrine of the election of 
grace is terrible. | ask: What do we teach? He answers: God has destined most men 
to damnation, and only a few to salvation. | reply, "How do you know that we teach 
this? He says: | have heard that. - No one has yet come before me who has said, "I 
have read that in the Missouri Scriptures; nor would it be possible, because it is not 
written there. - People are most astonished when they really hear what we teach; then 
they say on the average: "But | believe that too, | know from experience that in my 
conversion everything, everything is God's grace, and | believe that too, that those 
who are lost are lost through their own fault. Then they are at once Miffourian, because 
their doctrine is, after all, the doctrine of Scripture, and is confirmed by their own 
experience. - Another asserts, "I do not like that the Missourians have no church 
government at all. - Again, the question: how do you know that? Of course: 'l have 
heard it."* Again, they are astonished when they hear from us that we also have a 
church government. They also soon recognize the difference between a church 
government of divine order and a human one, and as Christians they give glory to the 
truth. A third finally finds a book of Walther's sermons at a Missourian's; he only reads 
the title: "Von Walther"? "By the Father of the Missouri Synod"? "Therein readest thou? 
Put it in the oven! Such books need not be read.* These examples could easily be 
multiplied. But they sufficiently prove what is important here: Most do not examine our 
doctrine according to our own oral or written statements, but they judge us and our 
doctrine according to the slanderous oral or written statements and reports of our 
persistent opponents. In this a change must first occur, otherwise the goal cannot be 
reached. Therefore the superscription reads: "Test everything!’ God is my witness that 
| am ready to yield and give way at once if it is proved from Scripture and confession 
that we Missourians err in a doctrine; | would be thankful from the bottom of my heart 
if | were convicted by Scripture of an error and could cast it off. - Examine everything! 
Ask us, we are ready to state clearly before anyone what we teach, believe and hope. 
The Missouri Synod does not teach in a corner, but has openly and honestly confessed 
its doctrine in many writings, and anyone can examine these writings to see whether 
they are in harmony with Scripture and the Confession. In no 
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She is so secret about her doctrine that she secretly teaches differently than she says 
publicly. But now we may well expect that sincere Christians will examine and judge the 
Missourians’ clear doctrine according to their own statements, and not according to what 
they merely hear from their opponents. If this happens, then we will certainly come closer 
to an agreement, then the timidity will disappear, the prejudices will fall; we will no longer 
be taken for Calvinists and reformists, for fanatics and those who do not have it in mind to 
seek and make blessed what is lost; Rather, it will be recognized that we take the Holy 
Scriptures very seriously and only want to humbly submit to the written word of our great, 
majestic God, and that we are sacredly serious about bringing souls to Christ through the 
truthful gospel and making them blessed." - So far Mr. Pastor Wéhling. We are convinced 
that the path he has pointed out would also lead to a unification of the Lutherans in America. 
We, too, in America, have had the experience in many cases: when sincere Lutheran 
Christians became really acquainted with our doctrine from our writings or by oral exposition, 
their former enmity against us was soon changed into friendship. Every sincere Christian 
who is single-mindedly willing the truth is soon convinced that the so-called Missouri 
doctrine is nothing but the teaching of Scripture. The great obstacle to reaching agreement 
lies in the great difficulty of approaching the simple-minded Christians with the testimony of 
truth in the first place. The Christians are patronized and oppressed by the party leaders, 
who are mostly interested in maintaining their special community and special position. The 
longer one observes the events in the Church, the more one becomes convinced that the 
factions in the Church arise and are maintained by the personal interests of individual 
leaders. In doctrinal disputes one seldom has to do with simple-minded Christians who want 
the truth; with these one would soon come to an agreement on the basis of the clear Word 
of God. They would soon come to an agreement on the basis of the clear word of God. This 
explains the fact, so strange at first sight, that colloquia have so seldom led to an agreement 
on the truth. F. P. 

How shamelessly the Roman Church preaches its indulgences even in our time, 
in honor of the Pope and to the shame of Christ, we find the following report in the 
"Sachsisches Kirchen- und Schulblatt" (Saxon Church and School Gazette): Sermon on 
Luc. 16, 1-9, held in Bolzano on August 1, 1897, by a Franciscan monk. After the reading of 


the text, he kissed the passage, closed the book and put it aside. Already these outward 
appearances are characteristic of the now 
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following sermon, because the Bible word will soon be given the farewell. - "Take 
account of thy housekeeping," a word that strikes every one. How, if it were called to 
thee now? It was unexpected to the steward; he had lived briskly and carelessly; he 
had no lack of means to satisfy all his wants, whether they were honestly or 
dishonestly acquired, he did not inquire. We also live so carelessly into the day. But 
many think, "No; we have cares enough." The worries about daily bread demand 
serious work; the countless drops of sweat that fall from our foreheads to the earth, 
the calluses in our hands, bear witness to our serious work. Yes, | know that many an 
honest family man can confidently give account of how he has used the strength of 
his body. But "render account" also means: "How have you used the gifts of the soul, 
how have you fulfilled your duties to your fellow men?" Many a one has stood at the 
deathbed of father or mother or spouse. In parting, the departing soul has cried, 
"Forget not me!" This does not merely mean, "Carry on my image in your heart, follow 
my admonitions, take me as an example in your deeds," but rather, "Have mercy on 
my soul when | must give account of my household." How can we best take care of 
the hour of accountability, how can we show mercy to the dear departed? Only the 
Church can give us the means from her inexhaustible treasure. And just this week the 
Church offers these means especially, and shows how you can help your deceased, 
how you can care for yourself when you have to render account. She helps you 
through the portiuncula indulgence. That's what we're going to talk about today: How 
can the indulgence help us when we have to make an account? We answer: 1. what 
is the portiuncula indulgence? (2) Why does it bring so many blessings? (1) There are 
temporal and eternal punishments for sinners; the eternal punishments can be 
avoided by the diligent use of the holy sacraments, but the temporal punishments 
cannot be avoided. History teaches us this: Joseph is put in prison because he put 
more trust in men than in God; Moses is not allowed to enter the Promised Land as 
punishment for his doubts; David finds forgiveness after Nathan's sermon, but the 
punishment comes, the child of sin dies, his son Absalom rebels, and he himself must 
flee secretly from Jerusalem. With us, the temporal punishments consist of all kinds 
of misfortune, sickness, and misery; and if these punishments fail to come now, they 
will surely meet us in purgatory. Therefore, from there the souls of your loved ones 
cry out: "Forget me not, help me, have mercy on me. If you are well now, once you 
will be where we are now." There in purgatory thou seest the ray of God's justice and 
holiness, before whose judgment thou shalt come to give account. Help thou wilt find 
only in the indulgences which the Church can give thee, especially in this week, 
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of Portiuncula Week. - St. Franciscus, in 1221, sits absorbed in deep prayer and devotion 
on a wonderful August night, such as only Italy has to offer, as the stars twinkle silver in the 
sky and balmy breezes blow. He hears a voice from above, "Franciscus, to the chapel." He 
had a chapel given to him by the Benedictines for his friars' meetings. Franciscus goes into 
the chapel. In the otherwise gloomy church he sees the Saviour standing in bright splendour, 
at his right hand the Immaculate Mother of God. From the mouth of the Saviour comes the 
word: "Franciscus, you are well known by your prayers and holy walk, you have many merits 
by almsgiving to the poor and the Church. Ask what thou wilt, and it shall be done unto 
thee.""O Lord, mercy to me and to all the faithful," is his request. For a long time the Saviour 
is silent; the Mother Mary turns to him with her intercession. Then he says: "You have asked 
much, Franciscus, but it is granted you. Thou hast indulgences for all who pray in thy chapel, 
on condition that the holy Father in Rome, my governor on earth, gives his consent" (sic, 


verbotenus!). Franciscus goes to the holy father and he confirms this indulgence. Thus, in 
the indulgence of Portiuncula, everyone can receive remission of temporal punishments and 
release from purgatory. 2 A pilgrimage to Portiuncula, however, is arduous, requires many 
sacrifices of time, is connected with great expenses, which are not possible for everyone, 
and so this indulgence was not accessible to all. Franciscus therefore appealed again to the 
Holy Father in 1224 with the request that this indulgence be generalized. This request was 
also granted to him. The indulgence is extended to all churches and altars connected with 
St. Francis, and where such churches are to be found only far away, also to all places of 
worship. Every one there receives the portiuncula indulgence "who, after receiving the holy 
sacraments, performs the prescribed prayers in the opinion of the holy father." This is the 
great blessing of this indulgence, that it is not bound to a place, but is general, like the 
indulgence of the Rosary. The Church grants it on the IX p. Pentec. Actually it is to be given 
on the 2nd of August, but in this also the Church has looked to make it accessible to all, and 
has transferred it to Sunday. - Come, then, all of you, next Sunday, to the altar of St. Francis, 
and after receiving the holy sacraments, perform the prescribed prayers in the opinion of 
the holy father, and you will have indulgences, and can then confidently hear the earnest 
word: "Take account of your household." 


Confessional Secrecy. In the "Sachsisches Kirchen- und Schulblatt" (Saxon Church 
and School Gazette) we read about the secrecy of confession: "The secrecy of confession, 
says our Instruction of 1880, is to be strictly maintained. The R.-St.-P.-Ord. in § 52 and the 
R.-Z.-P.-O. in § 348 expressly release us clergy from the obligation to keep the confessional 
secret. 
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from the obligation to bear witness in regard to such things that we have experienced in 
pastoral care. These provisions, however, are opposed by § 139 of the R.-St.- G.-B.: 
Whoever receives credible knowledge of the intention of high treason, treason against 
the country, murder, robbery, theft of human beings at a time when the prevention of the 
crime is still possible, and omits to report this to the authorities or to the person 
threatened by the crime at the proper time, shall, if the crime or a punishable attempt 
thereof is committed, be punished by imprisonment. Oppenhoff in his Commentary 
remarks on this paragraph that in the release of the clergyman from the duty to testify, 
that of the duty to report is also included. The speaker at the General Protestant Church 
Conference of 1890, Oberconsistorialrath Dr. Kiister from Munich (see Allgemeines 
Kirchenblatt 1890), with the approval of the Conference, said that the question was still 
open as long as there was no decision by the Reichsgericht. This is not the case. The 
matter is therefore not yet decided. In any case, however, the clergyman has the duty, 
if he receives knowledge of planned or not yet discovered crimes in the confession, to 
urge the guilty person to self-disclosure. If this does not succeed, then he may, in order 
to prevent further damage, feel compelled to report the crime himself, as the Prussian 
Instruction of December 24, 1858 expressly prescribes. (In the case of planned crimes, 
however, but not in the case of crimes that have not yet been discovered but have 
already been committed. If he has learned of such in his capacity as clergyman in 
confession, absolute silence binds him, even if another suffers for the sake of the crime. 
Then the clergyman has not to absolve. Red.) If, however, our high Consistory decreed 
on June 1, 1880, with respect to the right to refuse to testify, that a clergyman may only 
waive the right of refusal in the cases covered by § 52 of the R.-St.-P.-O. and 8 348 of 
the R.-Z.-P.-O. after obtaining permission from the Consistory or in particularly urgent 
cases from the Superintendency, then this will also apply to the duty to report. The case 
will seldom occur, but it is possible and was to be discussed here. The decision will 
almost always be difficult. God the Lord must then be asked to show the right way in 
such cases." So far the "Sachsische Kirchen- und Schulblatt." The matter is confused 
and made unnecessarily difficult by bringing the confession of sins yet to be committed 
under the heading of "confessions." "Confession," in the ecclesiastical sense, can only 
be made of sins committed about the commission of which the conscience is troubled 
and desires instruction and consolation from God's Word. To want to cover and protect 
sins yet to be committed with the "secret of confession" is papist-Jesuit theology, which 
has the purpose of increasing the official authority of the Roman clergy. A French Jesuit 
once went so far as to say. 
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If the Lord Jesus were still walking on earth, and someone confessed to him in confession 
that he wanted to kill him, he would rather suffer the Lord Jesus to be killed than betray 
him who confided in him. To this Dr. Walther very correctly remarks in his "Pastorale," p. 
166: "Against this it is first to be noted that when a man confesses a sin yet to be 
committed, this does not at all belong under the category of confessions. " F. P. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 


Wisconsin - Synod. Father Adelberg has been appointed to the newly established English 
Professorship of the Wisconsin Synod Theological Seminary. 

lowa Synod. G. Grossmann, longtime president of the lowa Synod, died on August 24 at 
the age of 78. 

The Icelandic Lutheran Synod of America, which met at Minneota, Minn. from June 23 to 30, 
also discussed the affiliation with the General Council, as well as the construction of an 
institution of higher learning. Both points could not yet be finally settled. 

Ohio Synod. The Columbus "church paper" reprints the following from L. Harms: "Indeed, 
build the forgiveness of sins on nothing but God's Word. If you have built it on anything else, 
you have built it on sand. It is not on thy merit and worthiness that it matters; thou hast none at 
all, but art of thyself a poor, lost, and condemned man. Nor does your running and walking 
matter. The Scripture says: ‘It is not in any man's running or willing, but in God's mercy.’ Nor 
can you conclude that you have forgiveness of sins because you have, say, a high sense of 
peace and blessedness in your heart. Nothing is so deceitful and transitory as such feelings, 
which are just like the clouds that sometimes release the sun, and sometimes veil and cover it. 
There is rather no assurance of the forgiveness of sins but by the word of the Lord. | must be 
able to say: 'The Lord has said it; the Lord has said it to me; without this there is no assurance 
of the forgiveness of sins.' Therefore, all undoubted assurance of the forgiveness of sins rests 
entirely in God's infallible word. | can only be certain in my faith if it is based on God's word. 
The Lord has said it, that must be the only ground of my faith." - Here, quite properly, salvation 
is founded on God's word or means of grace, that is, on God's mercy, and not on the good 
conduct of men. But this does not agree with the "theology" of the Ohio Synod. For example, 
the "theologians" of the Ohio Synod say: "According to the revealed order of salvation, the 
actual eventual success of the means of grace depends not only on the sufficiency and efficacy 
of the means of grace, but also on the conduct of man in relation to the necessary condition of 


passive conduct or submission to the call of the gospel" ("Lutheran Standard," February 28, 


1891). So the Ohio theologians teach exactly the opposite of what the quotation from L. Harms 
says. They teach as if there were no such thing in their 
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Bible read, "So now it is not up to God's mercy alone, but up to Someone's running and 
willing." With this other well-known Ohioan sayings agree, e.g.: "If therefore the conversion 
of men depended in no sense on anything else but grace, and likewise ... on the means of 
grace, then all would be converted and blessed" (Church Magazine, April 18, 1891). 
Furthermore: "We consider it unchristian and heathenish to say that the real attainment ... of 
blessedness is in no respect dependent on the conduct of man towards the grace of God, 
but in every respect on God alone. A pastor who preaches and ministers according to such 
ungodly doctrine is a wolf and an apostle of devils, who, as much as there is in him, can only 
lead the souls commanded to him into safety and eternal ruin" (Church Journal 1885, p. 76). 
According to this statement of the OhioSynod, L. Harms has been "a wolf and devil's apostle" 
because he exhorted souls to place their trust in God's Word and grace alone, and not in 
their own conduct. Fs P: 

The Holston Synod has commenced to erect a college at Mosheim, Tenn. at a cost of 
$30,000. - On Aug. 28, after a prolonged illness, Rev. J. K. Hancher died at a very advanced 
age at Mill Point, Tenn. He was, with the late Dr. A. J. Brown, one of the founders of the 
Holston Lutheran Synod, and for many years president of the same. _—_-J.. A. Bro. 

"Synod of Michigan and Other States." The part of the Michigan Synod which has left the 
Synodal Conference has united with the Augsburg Synod, which has hitherto stood alone, 
to form the "Synod of Michigan and Other States". The former Synodal Papers are also to 
be united from January 1, 1898, under the name of "Synodal Friend and Messenger." In the 
report of the synodal meeting, which we find in the "Kirchenblatt von Philadelphia", it says: 
"The synod decided to take up the promising field of mission in Oregon energetically: there 
are already some pastors active there and congregations partly existing, partly in the process 
of formation. This field of work now forms the Oregon District of the Synod of Michigan and 
other states. The synod decided to open a synodal bookstore and to publish a synodal 
calendar for the year 1898. We do not find any information about the confessional status of 
the new connection in the report we have. 

F. P. 

Pastor A. Richter, the president of the New York Synod, published a warning against 
pastors coming from Germany in the "Luthardtsche Kirchenzeitung". In this "warning" it says, 
among other things: "Already several years ago (1891) the ‘Allgemeine ev.-luth. 
Kirchenzeitung' once opened its columns to me, and at that time | spoke in detail in five 
articles (Nos. 39-41) about the fact that the so-called 'Predigernoth' here in Germany was 
not as bad as one was often inclined to assume and still is; | also substantiated and proved 
everything that | wrote about it at that time - simply according to the facts. Nevertheless, | 
had to put up with many attacks and suspicions on account of those articles, as if they had 
come about for personal reasons and | was concerned to keep influx out of Germany. But 
since the trust of the brethren has placed me for the second time at the head of the Synod 
(the Synod President is elected for three years), and since | have had to make the same 
experience again, and to a greater extent, as | did five or six years ago, | saw myself bound 
in conscience to point out this unfortunate state of affairs again and officially. The general 
approval of the Synod and the 
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unanimous resolution instructing me to issue a warning will hopefully serve to vindicate me and 
prove that | have correctly described the circumstances. The facts stated then speak louder 
today than ever. Since theologians are also very numerous in the old fatherland at the present 
time, inquiries come all the more frequently from students, candidates and pastors who think 
they can easily find a position here and who, in their total ignorance of the ecclesiastical 
conditions here, expect the Synodal Praeses to be able to provide them with employment in a 
congregation that suits them without further ado. It is not uncommon for very detailed and 
astonishing requests to be made. | will therefore explain here that in our country the synodal or 
conference officials (our synod is divided into four conferences, three German and one English, 
and the conference president is first of all responsible for the supply of vacant congregations, 
however with the knowledge and consent of the synodal president) recommend a pastor or 
candidate to a vacant congregation, but that the congregation does not always adhere to the 
recommendation, but often enough goes its own way or seeks other recommendations. So it is 
quite out of the realm of possibility to tell a job seeker across the sea for months in advance 
whether he will find accommodation here and what kind. At present the answer must be that 
the prospects of a parish here are very uncertain, so much so that one cannot in good 
conscience advise a candidate or pastor to come over. At least not without such means that he 
can wait a long time without getting into trouble. Of course it is true that even here in the East 
missions could be started in many places - but the necessary means are lacking, especially in 
the bad times we have been experiencing for years, where unemployment or low earnings, 
business stagnation and shortage of money have affected our church and synod coffers in the 
most sensitive way. Without significant subsidies (at least for the first few years) such missions 
cannot be undertaken. That is why such missions have only been possible in isolated cases, 
and only individual young people who were able to get by with very little were able to take on 
such positions. | would like to add that, unfortunately, there is hardly any talk of old-age 
provision, pensions or provision for parish widows and orphans. All efforts and well-intentioned 
attempts in this direction have so far yielded only minimal results: care instead of provision. It 
is not necessary to mention the unfortunate fact that in the last few years, unfortunately even in 
German congregations, a trend has emerged that demands from the pastor not only a general 
knowledge of the English language (this is quite understandable and reasonable, where English 
is the national language), but also, unfairly and unnecessarily, the ability to preach in English 
(for example, at Sunday evening services). On the other hand, such English Sunday evening 
services have often turned out to be impractical and undesirable for German congregations. 
But such a requirement is nevertheless an aggravating circumstance for the German preacher." 
- According to our knowledge of the situation, things are like this: the "preacher's need" is still 
very great in America, that is, there is still a great lack of faithful Lutheran preachers. It is still 
the case that in countless places such people who were originally Lutheran and still want to be 
Lutheran join sectarian congregations and the Unrighteous because there is no Lutheran 
preacher in the place. Anyone who travels in the "West" for a few weeks, for example, can 
convince himself of this. In the "East" the conditions are hardly likely to be different. But there 
is a great lack of "parishes", 
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into which candidates and pastors seeking "employment" can place themselves. We also say 
with Praeses Richter, on the one hand, "that the prospects for a pastorate here are very 
uncertain," on the other hand, "that in the East" (and West) "missions could be started in many 
places." "Young people who are able to get along with very little" because they do not yet have 
families to support, indeed, who are able to do without a certain salary for the time being, and 
can get along with what people are able to offer them under meager circumstances, will still 
find work the abundance and plenty. Even in those regions where itinerant preachers are 
already preaching, the Christian school is still mostly lacking. If the pastors are now also to 
take care of the school, as is usually demanded in the beginning congregations, then they 
must be called much more into the already occupied areas. Without a "general knowledge of 
the English language" it is no longer possible even within the Missouri Synod. This is because 


the young pastors, almost without exception, have to teach school, for which "a working 


knowledge" of the English language is necessary. As far as the "influx" from Germany is 
concerned, the "theologian" educated at German universities is as a rule unqualified to 
administer a pastorate in the Lutheran Church. The only exceptions are those whom God has 
led special ways. F. P. 

Regarding the intended establishment of a German Pittsburg Synod, the "Herold" reports: 
"Concerning the petition for the establishment of a purely German Synod, we report: 1. that 
much has been said about it, and that the discussion of this important matter has generally 
been a friendly and peaceful one. The importance of such a step was often pointed out and 
emphasized, and yet the Synod could not approve nor grant it, and so we report, 2. that the 
following committee report was accepted by the Synod after careful consideration and 
discussion, and thus this matter was settled: "Report of the committee concerning the petition 
of German pastors for the establishment of a German Synod. Your Committee concerning the 
petition for the establishment of a German Synod takes the liberty of reporting that, after 
hearing those personally interested in this matter, it finds the following: I. That of the 35 pastors 
of our Synod who officiate in the German language, only 11 pastors and 4 parishes have 
signed this petition through their secretaries; Il. That these 11 pastors are at present not 
unanimous among themselves as to the advisability of establishing a German Synod in the 
territory of our Synod; Ill. That although difficulties exist in connection with our work, we are 
convinced that they should not give rise to division. In view of these facts in the present case, 
and the importance of the case, we recommend: That, in addition to the rights to which a 
German Conference is entitled under standing rules, page 47 of the German Synodal 
Constitution, the German Conference be granted the further power, under the jurisdiction of 
the Executive Committee of the Synod, to dispose of all moneys raised by the persons 
composing the German Conference as imposts and Pentecostal offerings, after deduction for 


Synodal expenses, in pro rata proportion for the German Missionary and Educational Work." 


Hopefully the foregoing is not a sample of the German usually spoken by the German pastors 
of the Pittsburg Synod. FsP; 


Religionless Sermons by Christian Preachers. The New York Methodist paper, The Christian 


Advocate, in its July 22 issue, says of this: "Many sermons which have lately been preached 
on public occasions 
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have ignored virtually all religion. Some had chosen no text at all; others had a text, but never 
referred to it. Recently a rector in Philadelphia delivered an address to a number of students, 
of which one listener said that the preacher was to be heartily congratulated because he had 
succeeded so completely in avoiding in his treatise any reference to religion as a possible 
factor in the conduct of life. There was in it, as | remember, a single indirect, but by no means 
offensive, allusion to God. But this was accidental and very indefinite, and could easily be taken 
in a figurative sense. No one in the audience, and had he been the most devout heathen, could 
justly have taken offence at it.' This was about the state of things in the days of the famous 
lawyer Blackstone, who, in the early part of the reign of George III, went from church to church, 
and heard all the famous preachers of London. He declared, 'he had not heard a single lecture 
which contained more Christianity than the writings of Cicero’; and 'that it would be impossible 
for him to discover from what he heard whether the preacher was a follower of Confucius, 
Muhammad, or Christ." J. A. Fr. 

The cultivation of the German language in German-Lutheran families. In a recent speech, the 
well-known German-American statesman Schurz exhorted all German-Americans to preserve 
the knowledge of the German language for their children. What he says to German-Americans 


as citizens can be applied mutatis mutandis to German Lutherans. Schurz said, among other 
things: "No anxious patriot need fear that the retention of German in the family stands in the 
way of the learning of English. On the contrary, it is to be regretted that in the second generation 
of German-Americans, among the children of German immigrants, the German language is 
often completely lost. It is to be regretted, | say, because a good knowledge of more than one 
language is a means of education of inestimable value. In this respect, our German-American 
youth can take an example from their American peers. While there are - pardon the strong 
expression - German stupid boys who take pains to get rid of the German language, there are 
many thousands of American smart boys who take every pains to learn the German language. 
And we should carelessly throw away the treasure we possess, while others, recognizing its 
value, are struggling to conquer it? And what a ridiculous thought it is that the retention of 
German alongside English could prevent the German-American from becoming a good 
German-American patriot. Does the American who learns German therefore become a bad 
patriot? He only becomes an educated American. Let us learn English, then, and at the same 
time cultivate the beautiful, dear, old mother tongue to the best of our ability. To this end 
German lessons have been introduced here and there in the public schools, and have 
sometimes met with little success. This is regrettable, but not to be wondered at in the main. 
For, let me tell you, the German-American family is the most effective school in which the 
German language must be cultivated in this country by conversation, reading, and 
correspondence, in order to remain alive among the children. If the language dies out in the 
family, school lessons treated as a secondary matter will be of little use. So then | appeal to 
German-American parents and tell them that it is a neglect of duty if they do not faithfully 
preserve for their children the wealth they possess in the German mother tongue." - Thus 
Schurz of the secular 
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and civil point of view. But what riches we have through the knowledge of the German language 
from the ecclesiastical point of view! What treasures of spiritual knowledge are stored up, for 
example, in the German writings of Luther and in the German church hymns! With the loss of 
the German language, however, one is more or less shut off from these treasures. Anglo- 
American theologians learn German with great difficulty in order to profit thereby for theology. 
And now German Lutherans should carelessly give away such a valuable knowledge of 
German! Lutheranism truly does not stand in the use of a particular language, but in faithful 
adherence to God's Word. But he who once knows German is a great fool if he gives away the 
knowledge of this language. Therefore Dr. Krauth also called out to the Lutherans of this 


country: "Take care of the German; the English will take care of itself." English-Lutheran pastors 


who are able to acquire a newer language in addition to English should also learn German first 
and foremost - in the interest of the Church. FP: 


II. Abroad. 


Glorification of the Jesuits. For the 300th anniversary of the commemoration of Peter 
Canisius (died December 21, 1697), the founder of the Jesuit branches in Germany, the Pope 
has issued a circular letter to the German, Austrian and Swiss bishops. In it the Pope says 
quite boldly the following: "What a tremendous task the man (Canisius), devoted to his faith in 
the depths of his soul, took upon himself, when he took up the cause of the Church as well as 
of the worldly legal order, is easily seen by those who consider the condition of Germany at 
the time when Luther first raised the flag of revolt. Morals had degenerated and decayed with 
each passing year, opening the door to error; error, in turn, increased the corruption of morals 
to the extreme. In consequence of this, some gradually fell away from the Catholic faith, and 
gradually the baleful poison" (of the Gospel) "spread through almost all the German lands; 
finally it communicated itself to men of every rank and station in life. It came to such a pass 
that the opinion was formed among many that "religion" (of the pope) "was on the verge of ruin 
in the German Empire, and that there was hardly any remedy left to cure the disease. In truth, 
"the highest goods" (of the Pope) "would have been lost if" (of the Pope) "God had not sent 
immediate help. There were still men in Germany who faithfully adhered to the old faith, and 
who distinguished themselves by their science and zeal for the (papist) religion; the princes of 
Bavaria and Austria, and especially King Ferdinand | of Rome, stood firm, determined to 
protect and defend the Catholic religion with all their strength. But God (!) brought a new, and 
by far the most decisive help to the endangered German Empire through the Society of the 
Holy (!) Father Ignatius of Loyola, which came into being at just the right time, and to which 
"Blessed (!) Peter" (Canisius) "was the first among the Germans to join. 

How to collect money in the Roman Church. A university association in Austria has a flyer 
distributed in which the people are made to understand the necessity of a new Catholic 
university and are asked to contribute. It says: "A fifth of a million florins would be sufficient for 
the new university to be built. Bishops, 
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Noble ladies, Catholic assemblies, yes, even old mothers, seamstresses, workers and servants 
have already made considerable contributions, and the poorest person can contribute one kreuzer 
a week and a small prayer every day. There will be eyes when the heavenly reward is distributed 
for all the merits that have been earned by supporting the Catholic University." For those who 
would like to excuse themselves for having already contributed to other associations, an 
"anecdote of Napoleon" is told, to whom a soldier at a parade, when asked whether he had been 
at such and such a battle, could always answer, "Having been there," and was therefore 
immediately promoted to captain and awarded the Cross of the Legion of Honor. "Well, it will be 
much the same with you, dear reader, when God once holds the great parade at the court. There 
He will also ask you, 'Were you at the Vincentian Association?'-'Been there.’ - 'At the Childhood 
JEsu Society?'-'Been there.' - "The work of the Propagation of the Faith?" - "Been there. - St. 
Peter's penny? - "Been there. - "The Catholic School Association?" - "Been there. - 'At the Catholic 
University Association?’ - ‘Been there' - 'Been there’ - 'Been there’ - 'Been there’ - 'Been there’ - 
‘Been there' - 'Been there’. The King of Kings will reward you, too." - Poor Catholic people! 
Scripture holds out the following reward to those who have "been there," namely, who have served 
the Pabstacy: "If any man worship the beast, and his image, and receive the mark of it in his 
forehead, or in his hand, he shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God, which is poured out, and 
made pure, in the cup of his wrath; And shall be tormented with fire and brimstone in the presence 
of the holy angels, and in the presence of the Lamb: and the smoke of their torment shall ascend 
for ever and ever: and they shall have no rest day nor night, who have worshipped the beast, and 
his image, and so have received the mark of his name." (Revelation 14:9-11.) F. P. 

Resignations from the Pabst Church. The Roman Catholic grammar school professor 
Bunkofer in Wertheim, about whose tense relations with the Pabst Church were already reported 
in the previous issue of this magazine, has now declared his resignation from the Pabst Church 
and made the following public declaration in the "Strasbourg Post": "In a letter to the Archbishop's 
Chapter Vicariate in Freiburg, | have announced my resignation from the Papal Church. It was the 
last consequence of a heavy spiritual and mental work going back more than half a human age, 
which required me to tear down stone by stone a building which had been erected in the first half 
of my life according to exclusively Roman principles and therefore with insufficient material." The 
very wording of this statement indicates that Bunkofer did not recognize the basic error of the 
Pabst sects, which consists in the falsification of the Gospel. Therefore Bunkofer did not flee to 
the place where the Gospel is preached, but converted to the Old Catholics. - On the other hand, 
it is reported from France that Abbé Philippot in the diocese of Soissons, instead of making a 
recantation demanded by the bishop, read out a "Protestant confession of faith" in public worship 
before an assembled congregation. How far Philippot's recognition of the Gospel goes, we cannot 
judge, since we do not have the wording of the creed. F. P. 


The Russian Church in Persia. The "New York Christian Advocate" reports: The Russian 


Orthodox Church is carrying on a curiously successful mission among the Armenian and Nestorian 
Christians of Persia. Unless some unexpected obstacle stops the movement, the prospect is that 


the ancient Nestorian Church, so far as the District of Oroomiah is concerned, will be en masse 
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to the Russian Church. For the time being only two priests are active in the mission, none of 
them holding a high rank. Political considerations probably have much to do with this success. 
F. P. 


Zionists. The Zionist Congress, which recently met in Basel, formulated the movement's 
program after lengthy debate as follows: "Zionism strives to procure for the Jewish people a 
legally secure homeland in Palestine. In order to achieve this goal, the Congress envisages 
the following means: 1. the expedient promotion of the settlement of Palestine with Jewish 
farmers and tradesmen. 2. to organize and unite the entire Jewish community by means of 
suitable local and general events on the basis of the laws of the land. 3. strengthening Jewish 
national feeling and national consciousness. 4. to take preparatory steps to obtain the 
approval of the authorities necessary for the achievement of the Zionist goal. 

(A. E. L. K.) 


India. Land acquisition for oppressed poor Christians is now the order of the day in South 
India. The Scottish Mission in Sengelpat Province has gone ahead with major settlements of 
poor pariah Christians. The Basel Mission also intends a larger land purchase on the West 
Coast, and the English Propagation Society at Tritschinopoli and other missions are carrying 
on similar plans. Missionary Kabis of the Leipzig Mission gave a lecture on this question last 
month before the Conference of Madras Missionaries. (A. E. L. K.) 


Romans and religious liberty. In the United States the Pope's satellites now and then 
speak as if they were friends of religious liberty. We have pointed out again and again that 
this is only a pretense calculated to deceive gullible Americans. It is in the very nature of the 
Papacy that the Papists call for state suppression of all non-Papist religious communities. 
This can be seen again in events in Spain. In Madrid a Protestant grammar school is under 
construction, which is to be occupied in a few months. On this occasion Spanish Catholic 
bishops have addressed a petition to the Prime Minister, in which the following words occur: 
"Now that Catholic Spain, that is, the Spanish people, are magnanimously opening their veins 
to give all their blood, and their coffers to sacrifice the last coin on the altar of patriotism, they 
should not be permitted to strike their religion in the face with the lash of a new insult. the 
attempt to evoke new conflicts upon a nation engaged in such great and grave undertakings, 
is an unpatriotic course of action, for which history cannot find too severe a verdict of 
condemnation. At the moment when it is necessary, in order to make a stand against the 
present adversities, against the dangers of the future, that we Spaniards as a whole, forgetting 
the differences that could divide us, rally like one man around the banner of the fatherland, in 
order to maintain it upright and glorious in the lands where the civilizing heroism of our fathers 
planted it, To spread at this moment, in contradiction of the Constitution, doctrines hostile to 
the State religion, to wound the Catholic feelings of almost all Spaniards, to set in motion 
public manifestations to increase Protestant influence, and to light the torch of discord with 
religious division, would be a high treason against the fatherland, the attempt of which is 
scarcely comprehensible." F. P. 
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Modern Synergism in the Light of Scripture. 


(Continued.) 

The Scriptures also portray conversion as enlightenment. It often says that 
sinful men come to the knowledge of the truth, that they recognize God and Christ. 
Under these expressions it understands the change of the whole inner, moral 
habitus of man, even if it reflects a potiori on the mind of man, so that, to speak with 
our confession, a darkened mind becomes an enlightened mind. We must only hold 
that the right, wholesome knowledge of Christ also determines the heart and will of 
man and directs them to Christ. He who has rightly known Christ is converted. What 
matters to us here, however, is to state the fact that Scripture presents 
enlightenment as the work of God, and ascribes it to God alone when man attains 
to the knowledge of the truth. 

When Peter made his confession in the name of the twelve: "You are the 
Christ, the Son of the living God," Jesus answered him and said to him: "Blessed 
are you, Simon, son of Jonah, for flesh and blood has not revealed this to you, but 
my Father in heaven. Matth. 16, 16. 17. Hereby the Lord explains how Peter came 
to his confession and to the knowledge which found expression in that confession. 
That which he knew and confessed was revealed to him by the Father in heaven. 
The confession of the disciples also reads thus: "We have believed and known that 
thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God. Joh. 6, 69. But the disciples owed this 
very knowledge to the revelation of the heavenly Father. We are not speaking here 
of an outward revelation, not of the proclamation and preaching of the Word, but of 
awork, an effect of God, which the believing disciples experienced especially in their 
hearts. Christ, with His preaching and His miraculous works, had revealed Himself 
to the whole people as the Son of God. 
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of the living God, thus revealing the mystery of his person. Israel did not recognize 
him, they despised this revelation. But the disciples recognized it, and this 
knowledge distinguished them from the people. And this very knowledge of theirs 
they had of God. The Father in heaven had revealed to them, as Luther remarks, in 
their hearts, or, as Brenz remarks, inwardly revealed, what Christ had testified and 
revealed of Himself. He had inscribed that outward revelation in their hearts, senses, 
and thoughts. He had revealed, opened up, the mystery of the person of Christ to 
their spirit. And so this mystery, the image of Christ, the Son of the living God, now 
stood clearly and vividly before the eyes of their souls. And so they confessed: We 
have believed and known that thou art Christ, etc. The Lord adds, that flesh and 
blood had not revealed this to Peter. Flesh and blood, human knowledge, thinking, 
searching, seeking, never leads to the knowledge of the Son of God, but rather to 
the wrong idea that the people had of Christ, that he was Elijah or Jeremiah or one 
of the prophets, that is, a mere man. We read Matt. 11:25-27: "At that time JEsus 
answered and said: | praise thee, Father and Lord of heaven and earth, because 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes. . . . And no man knoweth the Son but the Father, and no man knoweth the 
Father but the Son, and to whom the Son will reveal it." Here that inward revelation 
which establishes and effects right knowledge is ascribed both to the Father and to 
the Son. The Son reveals to whom He will the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, 
the mystery of God. These mysteries are hidden from the mind of the natural man, 
so that he does not see them or understand them, even though he hears about them 
outwardly. But the Son of God removes this covering, and so man recognizes and 
knows the Father and the Son. The Father and Lord of heaven and earth reveals 
the secrets of the kingdom of God to the unlearned, to those who know nothing and 
want to know nothing themselves. But to the wise and prudent, who want to operate 
and cooperate in these things with their own wisdom, God hides all the more that 
which is already hidden from them by nature. The same work of God, the unveiling 
of heavenly things, also appears in Scripture as a work of the Holy Spirit. The Holy 
Spirit has His work and office quite properly in and upon the hearts of men, and what 
the Father, like the Son, works inwardly in man, that He works through the Spirit. 
Christ saith, But the Comforter, the Holy Ghost, whom my Father shall send in my 
name, he shall teach you all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever | have said unto you." Joh. 24, 26. That is, "That which | have said unto 
you... . he will make them clearer and clearer from day to day, so that you will always 
know me. 
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best recognizes." Luther. What Christ says here of the growth of knowledge applies 
also and all the more to the beginning of knowledge. The Holy Spirit teaches 
inwardly what man first hears and learns outwardly. The Lord distinguishes what he 
said, which the disciples had not yet grasped, from the teaching of the Holy Spirit. 
There is a double teaching, the outward and the inward. Outward and inward 
teaching, however, are not apart from one another, do not go side by side, but lie 
within one another; the latter is done by means of the former. All that Christ has said, 
Christ's words, the words of Scripture, are spirit and life; the Spirit of God is in, with, 
and with the outward word, and he now takes the outward word, the words of the 
sermon, the words of the Bible, which man first hears with ears, reads with eyes, 
and puts them into the heart, into the senses and thoughts of man, and strokes them 
out of there and makes them clear and clearer and clearer, so that they shine brightly 
in the inner man, he brings them to man's understanding, opens to him the true, 
spiritual understanding and content of the Scriptures. This is the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit, and to Him alone man owes all knowledge, all understanding of the divine 
Word. The chief content of the Word is Christ. And so it is said of the Holy Spirit that 
He transfigures Christ, John 16:14, namely, in the hearts of men, that He impresses 
Christ in His right form, in His divine glory, in the glory of the Savior, into the hearts 
of men, or that no one can call Jesus a Lord, nor recognize Him as such, without the 
Holy Spirit. 1 Cor. 12, 3. 

It is the same thing, but looked at from a different angle, when Scripture 
testifies that God excludes the mind or heart of man so that he may rightly know and 
understand God and God's Word. Of the risen Christ it is recorded that he opened 


the minds of his disciples, that they might understand the Scriptures. Tote dmviycev 


aOtoI¢ Tov voijv Tov avviival Tas ypagas. Luc. 24, 45. And this is at all the only way in 
which man attains to the understanding of Scripture. As the spiritual world, God's 
word, is hidden, closed to man's understanding, so man's natural understanding is 
closed to God and his word. Whether he hears God's word or not, it does not enter 
his mind and intellect. Only when the Lord opens his mind and intellect, then God's 
word enters, then he understands the Scriptures according to their right, spiritual 
sense and intellect. The Lord Himself makes man able and capable of understanding 
the words of Scripture, and creates the inner organ with which man can perceive 
and become aware of the heavenly mysteries contained in Scripture. It gives 
enlightened eyes of understanding. Eph. 1, 18. the same expression, 0 x0pio¢ 
drpvoice, is used. 

St. Lucas's, where he tells how Lydia, the purple groceress, was a believing 
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became a disciple of Jesus. While she listened to Paul's sermon, the Lord, the 
exalted Christ, opened her heart so that she would pay attention to what Paul said. 


Apost. 16, 14. By shutting out sense and understanding, tov vovv, the LORD at the 


same time shuts up the whole inward part of man, the heart, tyv yapdiav. And the 
consequence then is, that man takes heed to what he hears or reads from God's 
word, that he hangs on the word with all his senses and thoughts, with his whole 
heart, or, which is the same thing, that the word now gains room in his heart. Christ 
promises His disciples that the Spirit of truth will guide them into all truth, into all 
truth. Joh. 16, 13. The disciples had grasped some pieces of truth, but not the whole 
truth. The Comforter, the Spirit of truth, was supposed to help them get what they 
were missing. But this is the office and work of the Holy Spirit, that He introduces 
man to the truth, first to the beginnings of truth, and then gradually to the full truth. 
Man by nature moves with his senses and thoughts outside the truth, in the realm of 
lies and error, or only in the realm of natural things. Nor can he penetrate with his 
senses and thoughts into the region of truth, even when truth is presented to him in 
the Word. It is the Spirit of God alone that leads man, his senses and thoughts, and 
thus also his heart and will, into the truth, so that he then grasps the truth, is 
penetrated and illuminated by the truth. The apostle Paul reminds the Gentile 
Christians of their conversion in Gal. 4:8, 9, with the words: "But when ye knew not 
God, ye served them which by nature are no gods. But now ye have known God, ye 
are rather known of God, how then turn ye again?" etc. vv dé yvovtec $edv, pdddov 0€ 
yvoo& ivtec bx0 $eou. In both parts of the sentence an essential, effective cognition 


is meant, a nosse cum affectu et effectu. The Gentiles, who at first did not know God, 
but served idols, then in their time, in the hour of their conversion, recognized God, 
the true, living God, who was revealed to them in the Gospel, and recognized this 
God as their God, and turned their hearts and minds to him. This was the decisive 
change they underwent, their conversion. But now the apostle corrects himself, as it 
were, and emphasizes that they were rather known by God, and thus explains how 
they came to the knowledge of God. God knew them, preceded them, when they did 
not yet think of him, turned his knowledge, his attention to them, penetrated them 
with his knowledge, light, and spirit, and so made them his own. And thus known by 
God, comprehended, surrounded by God's light and spirit, they have known God 
and seen the light in his light. An old man rightly remarks 
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Commentators that the "known by God" includes the contradiction that they have 
known God non proprio Marte vel acumine sui ingenii vel industria. 


The locus classicus for the doctrine of illumination is 2 Cor. 4:6, where it is said, 
"God, who caused light to shine out of darkness, it is he who shined in our hearts 
for the illumination of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ." 
The eAauwev is evidently meant in the same way as the preceding, as in general 
the verb is usually found in an intransitive sense. God first shone in the hearts of the 
apostles, in general, of the preachers of the gospel, and by their ministry and word 
others, many Gentiles, were then to be enlightened and come to the knowledge of 


Christ. The apostle writes 2pd¢ gatiouiov tC yvaaews, etc. Whether one 
takes this expression in the sense of ~pd¢ 10 patie mv yvwoty, “for the kindling of 


knowledge," or takes yvaosws as genetivus epexegeticus, as a closer definition of the 
term enlightenment, knowledge always appears as a light which God Himself 
kindles through the preaching of the Gospel. St. Paul compares this spiritual 
process, the illumination, with the work of the first day of creation. The darkness that 
lurked over the deep in the beginning is to him a picture of the general spiritual 
darkness in which the human race is entangled. In spiritual and divine matters, the 
natural man is completely blind and dark, ignorant and without understanding. Out 
of this darkness there is not a speck of light to be found. It is impossible for the 
natural man to find out even a grain of truth, to put it out of himself. It is total 
darkness. Darkness cannot grasp the light when it is held up to it in the Word, but 
rejects the light. The natural man hears and understands nothing of the Spirit of 
God, of spiritual things; all that is said to him is foolishness to him, he cannot know 
it. 1 Cor. 2:14: But as God said in the beginning, Let there be light; and, behold, 
there was light; so to this day he cries out his creative, almighty "Let there be light" 
into the darkness, into the spiritual darkness. In the Word, in the preaching of the 
Gospel, one hears this call, and this call penetrates into the darkened heart of man 
and works and creates there what he says, creates light there and displaces the 
darkness. Yes, God Himself, the Father of Jesus Christ, of whom the Gospel 
testifies, shines like a bright light in the heart. God Himself enters through the Word 
from above into the knowledge, into the senses and thoughts of man. God 
enlightens the heart, himself kindles the light of knowledge, not only gives eyes that 
are able to see, but works seeing and knowing itself, the act of seeing and knowing. 
He who is enlightened sees Jesus Christ in the spirit, beholds the clarity and glory 
of God, as well as the kindness and love of God. 
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God's brightness on the face of Jesus Christ. This very knowledge, which then 
increases from day to day, is the creative effect of the Almighty, who once caused 
the light to shine forth out of darkness. 

Thus, according to Scripture, all spiritual and salvific knowledge is light from 
above. God is the one who reveals to man the heavenly truth and wisdom that he 
has grasped in the Word, who inscribes the words of Scripture in his mind and heart, 
and opens up the spiritual sense and understanding of Scripture. It is God who shuts 
out the closed mind, the closed heart of man, and introduces his senses and 
thoughts into the truth, who gives man a seeing and hearing heart, and also works 
spiritual seeing and hearing itself in him. It is God who turns his knowledge to man, 
who fills his spirit with his light, who himself enters into man's knowledge and kindles 
in him the blessed light of the knowledge of God and Christ. So God works all in all 
here. And there is no longer any room for man's participation or help. In His Word, 
God expressly rejects all the help of flesh and blood, all human wisdom and 
prudence, and declares all human, natural knowledge, thought, and judgment in 
these matters to be vain darkness. The modern Pelagian-synergistic view, according 
to which human thinking, searching, seeking, and striving for truth is rewarded by 
finding what is sought, or brings man nearer to the truth, or which puts the right, 
deeper knowledge and grasp of the truth revealed in Scripture as the result of one's 
own serious study, flatly contradicts the teaching of Scripture. According to 
Scripture, man is only subjectum illuminandum, the subject who receives light from 
God, but in no way subject who produces light himself, either from himself or from 
Scripture. This scriptural conception of illumination by no means promotes a 
mechanical idea of this work of God in man, as if all activity of the human spirit, all 
movement of thought, were here wholly suspended, as if God, as it were in dreams 
and sleep, were instilling into man the wisdom that is from above. No, God acts here 
with man as with a rational, intelligent creature. What God works in man, He works 
through the Word, as the Scripture passages just quoted clearly show. In the Word 
the divine mysteries, which transcend all thought and comprehension of man, are 
presented to us in clear, intelligible language. Thus every man of sound mind can 
hear, read, "consider," and apprehend the words of Scripture according to their word 
understanding. Even the natural man can bring it to an externa et litteralis notitia of 
Scripture. And only when the word of Scripture is in custom, flow, and motion, when 
it is taught, preached, heard, read, learned, is it a means and organ in the hand of 
the Spirit of God. In that man 
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When God's Word is heard, read, and comprehended in thought, the Spirit works in 
and with the Word and, through hearing, reading, and learning, gives its light into 
the soul, so that man may also grasp the spiritual content of the Scriptures. This 
outward, purely intellectual study of the Word is, of course, in itself a purely natural 
thing, and in no way prepares a man for spiritual learning and knowledge. Some 
one may have acquired a comprehensive knowledge, an exact linguistic and 
historical understanding of Scripture, and yet grope about like a blind man in 
darkness; the Bible is and remains to him a book closed with seven seals. And if 
man then still dares to judge with his reason the things of which Scripture says, then 
he comes to the most wrong ideas, falls from one foolishness into another, and God 
hides from him the secrets of the kingdom of heaven. But not only is the natural 
activity of the mind, that man hears the word, reads it, takes it up in his thoughts, in 
his memory, by no means annulled by the illuminating activity of the Spirit; no, even 
the spiritual recognition, understanding, and judgment produced by the Holy Spirit 
is an act, a movement of the human spirit. The thoughts of man now occupy 
themselves with the spiritual things and truths opened up to them, and move the 
divine thoughts to and fro. What a man has spiritually known, what he has grasped, 
what he has believed, is then really his spiritual possession, his personal conviction. 
He knows in whom he believes. He also has the urge and desire to grasp the 
recognized truth ever more thoroughly, to appropriate it ever more firmly. But all this 
God has just worked in him. 

The scripture describes conversion as being made alive, as being awakened 
from death. St. Paul writes Eph. 2, 1-6: "And you also, being dead in trespasses and 
sins, in which you formerly walked after the course of this world... Among whom also 
we all formerly walked in the lusts of our flesh, doing the will of the flesh and of 
reason, and were also the children of wrath by nature, as were also the rest: but 
God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love's sake hath mercy on us, for his great 
love wherewith he loved us, when we were dead in sins, hath quickened us together 
with Christ, and by grace ye are saved, and hath raised us up together with him, 
and translated us together with him into heaven by Christ Jesus." Here the apostle 
reminds his readers of the beginning of their Christian state, but first of all of their 
former, heathen walk, and of the state in which they were when God had mercy on 
them and converted them. They were dead before. By this St. Paul denotes their 
former moral state, as the connection v. 1-3. clearly shows, he means the mors 


amim, what we call spiritual death. The expression toiZ mapantauaci xal dpaptiaic v. 
1. serves to define more closely the be- 
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griff veypouc, Whether one takes these datives as datives of relation, 

"In respect of trespasses and sins," or whether it be translated "through," "by reason 
of trespasses and sins," at any rate the opinion is that the Gentile Christians, while 
they were still Gentiles, lay in the death of sin, in a state of death which worked itself 
out through trespasses and sins, so that consequently they walked in sins, 
according to the course of this world, according to the prince of this world. This death 
is by no means meant to be caused by actual sins. Rather, the Gentiles already 
received it as an inheritance through natural birth. The apostle emphasizes in v. 3, 
that "we also," even the Jews, "were by nature the children of wrath, even as the 
rest," and for that very reason by nature the children of wrath, like the Gentiles, 
because by nature dead in trespasses and sins, like the Gentiles. So then Jews and 
Gentiles, all men by nature and birth, are spiritually dead, dead in sins. They are 
alienated from the life that is of God. Eph. 4, 18. There is not a speck of spiritual life 
in the natural man, not a speck of fear of God, love of God, trust in God. He is dead 
to God and to all that is of God. And therefore he is incapable and unfit for all good, 
and cannot do otherwise than sin and transgress. As in a bodily dead man there is 
no more breath, so in the natural man, who is spiritually dead, there is not a single 
better emotion, no sighing to God, no desire for correction and help. But now God 
hath quickened "you," "us," who were dead in sins, v. 4, 5, spiritually alive together 
with Christ, hath raised us up with Christ, and translated us into heaven, v. 6, hath 
made us partakers of the new, divine, heavenly life and being, into which Christ is 
translated, and hath made us alive through Christ the exalted. "Us," yea,, so all 
Christians boast, and thank God that he hath called them out of death into life. God 
has awakened in us a new Spiritual life, faith, confidence, fear, love to God. That 
God did this, the apostle emphasizes quite strongly with the 4 ds #evc. And nothing 
moved God to this but his great love and mercy, nothing good that he yet found in 
us. It grieved him of our misery, of our death. This, too, is a prerogative of God, an 
omnipotent work of the Creator, that he makes the dead alive, calls them out of 
death into life, and transfers them. And it is an axiom, which destroys all synergistic 
fiddling and sophistry at once, that a dead man can contribute nothing, not even the 
least thing, to his coming to life again. It is a contradictio in adjecto to ascribe to a 
dead man even a longing and desire for life. The opposition of death and life, the 
proposition that God made us alive who were dead in sins, also excludes the 
synergistic status medius, an intermediate state between the state under sin and the 
state under grace. 
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Up to the time God made us alive, up to that moment, we were spiritually dead and 
just dead and all dead. It was into this state of death that God's work of grace set in. 
And the moment the first sparks of a new spiritual life, the first sparks of repentance 
and faith were kindled in our hearts by God's Word and Spirit, the first sigh to God, 
the first sigh for salvation arose from our hearts, we had passed out of death into 
life, we had come to life and were now alive to God and converted to God. As soon 
as the first breath of a dead man is stirred up again, even if it is the slightest breath 
that is hardly noticed, he is no longer dead but alive. It is an absurdity, and directly 
contradicts Scripture, to find a state of man in which he is on the way to conversion, 
that is, on the way from death to life, in which he is no longer quite dead, but not yet 
fully alive. Here the rule is: either dead or alive. And this is the glory of our God, that 
He can change death into life in a moment. 

Scripture presents conversion as a creative activity and effect of God. "We are 
his (God's) workmanship, created in Christ JESUS unto good works, which God hath 
before prepared that we should walk therein." Eph. 2, 10. "Therefore, if any man be 
in Christ, he is a new creature: old things are passed away; behold, all things are 
become new." 2 Cor. 5, 17. "Put on the new man, which is created after God in 
righteousness and holiness." Eph. 4:24, "Put on the new man, which is renewed in 
knowledge after the image of him that created him." Col. 3, 10. Not only as men, but 
also as Christians, inasmuch as we are in Christ JEsu, we are creatures of God. 
Human nature and being, which we inherit from Adam, is altogether mad and 
perverse. Thus God has created a new creature into the depraved creature, through 
Christ, the Redeemer of sinful men, and indeed through the exalted Christ, who now 
has His work on earth by Word and Spirit. The Christian being and life that has lifted 
up in conversion, the new man who lives before God in purity and righteousness, is 
created by God. Because Christians are God's work and creation, therefore also the 
continuance of Christianity, the daily renewal of Christians, is a creatio continua, 
similar to the preservation of the world, and we pray without ceasing, "Create in me, 
God, a clean heart," etc. (Ps. 51:12) Wherefore we also continually take the good 
works which we do out of the hand of God our Creator, who prepared them 
beforehand. Yea, we, if we be in Christ JEsu, are created of God in the most proper 
sense of the word, in the same sense that Adam and Eve, heaven and earth, were 
created of God. The Scripture here purposely uses the significant expressions XXX, 
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yaivi ytioic. Creation is a characteristic, exclusive activity of God, and consists 
in this, that God makes something out of nothing, that God calls into existence what 
has not been before. So also God alone as Creator is the author of the new, spiritual 
life; God calls forth in the heart of man novos motus spirituales, which were before quite 
foreign and unknown to the heart of man. And it is a contradiction in terms to allow 
the creature to be somehow involved in its own creation. What does not yet exist 
cannot contribute to its coming into being. It is also a nonsensical idea to suppose 
that God first placed only the potency of being, the power to be, into the non-being, 
and then that which was not yet, by virtue of that potency, developed into a being, 
procured its own existence. This is precisely how the modern synergists conceive of 
the emergence of the new creature. Luther writes on this point: "Man has no free will, 
but is certainly like a clay in the hand of the potter, in which alone is worked, but he 
himself works nothing. For there we choose nothing, do nothing, but are chosen, are 
made ready, are born again, take, etc., as Isa. 64:8 says, Thou art the potter, and 
our Father; we are thy clay." "Abraham is nothing but a matter, or such a thing, which 
the divine majesty by the word, that it should call him, seizes, and establishes out of 
it a new man and patriarch; that therefore this rule is not wanting in any man, but 
stands and abideth absolutely thus. Man is of himself nothing, is also able to do 
nothing, and has in himself nothing, but sin, death, and eternal damnation; but 
Almighty God works in him so much by his grace and mercy, that he is something, 
and is redeemed from sin, death, and eternal damnation through the blessed Seed, 
the Lord Christ." St. Louis ed. I, P. 103. 731. 

Conversion and regeneration are identical terms in Scripture. Christ says, 
"Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God." John 3:3, "Ye 
must be born again." It is not enough for a man to change and improve this or that in 
his life; he must be born anew, that is, in heart and mind, thought and will, in moral 
habitus, become an entirely new man, if he is to enter the kingdom of God. And this 
is what has happened with the Christians. The apostle reminds the Christians of the 
great change that happened to them when they became Christians from Gentiles or 
Jews with the words: "as they that are born again, not of corruptible seed, but of 
incorruptible, even of the living word of God, which abideth for ever". 1 Pet. 1, 23. 
"He begat us according to his will by the word of truth, that we should be the firstfruits 
of his creatures." Jac. 1, 18. St. John refers to a Christian as a 
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Man that is born of God. "Whosoever is born of God doth no sin: for his seed 
remaineth with him." 1 John 3:9. "Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is 
born of God." 1 John 5:1. All that Scripture says of regeneration excludes any 
synergy of man. Thus the very term regeneration, new birth. Can a man then help to 
be born? "The new man thou canst not make, but he must grow or be born." Luther. 
We Christians are born again, born of God, and thus become the antitype of what 
we were from bodily birth. "That which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit." John 3:6. flesh and spirit are opposites. There is no 
connection between the flesh and the Spirit. Out of the flesh will not the Spirit come 
forth. There is also no medium between flesh and spirit. Man, born of woman, is from 
beneath and thinks, thinks, wants only what is earthly. The divine seed, the life of 
the sonship of God, is sown into him from above. "Thy children shall be born unto 
thee as the dew out of the morning glow." Ps. 110:3. We Christians are born of God. 
God has begotten us, born us. God is the author of the new creature. God begat us 
according to His will, without our willing or doing. He has begotten us through the 
word of truth. We are born again of incorruptible seed. The Word has fallen like a 
seed into our hearts, and all spiritual motions and movements of the heart are 
product, fruit of the Word. We are born of water and the Spirit. Joh. 3, 5. The water 
of baptism is also the means of rebirth. Through the water of baptism the little 
children who have just been born are already born again. And they have added 
nothing to what God has done for them. 

It is superfluously clear that the three series of scriptural passages which 
portray the beginning of our Christianity as a revival from death, as a creation of 
God, as a rebirth, admit of no concurrence on the part of man. When one reads and 
considers these scriptural words, one cannot escape the impression that the Holy 
Spirit herewith deliberately wanted to prevent all synergistic ideas. And so the most 
modern theologians have here also made a kind of concession to the word of God, 
and have left it to God alone to awaken sinful man from death, to re-create him, to 
give him new birth, but have then again surreptitiously brought their idol, the free will 
of man, into this bargain, by presenting awakening, rebirth, as a deed and effect of 
God preparatory to the conversion of the sinner, which man must now make use of, 
which makes it possible for man to decide for himself. According to the modern view, 
all men are awakened, raised from death, born again, who have ever heard the word, 
thus also unconverted, unbelieving men. But that the Scripture with the 
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The fact that the creation of the new creature, the decisive turning point and 
transformation itself is marked by the fact that, according to Scripture, only believing 
Christians, converted sinners, are also spiritually alive, new creatures, born again, 
can finally be seen even by a blind man who has no spark of spiritual light. Those 
who deny this are fools. G. St. 

(To be continued.) 
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The sacred doctrine of the justification of a poor sinner before God by grace 
alone, for Christ's sake, through faith, is the core and star of all Scripture. It is the 
innermost center, the very heart of all Christian doctrine. This doctrine of justification 
by grace alone through faith is what distinguishes the divinely revealed Christian 
religion from all other false religions invented by men. These all teach that man must 
do something, soon more and soon less, to become righteous and blessed before 
God; the Christian religion alone teaches that man should and could do nothing at 
all, not even the least thing, for his blessedness, that it is given to him entirely by 
grace, and that he must accept it as a pure gift of grace through faith from the hand 
of God. With this article, therefore, stands and falls all Christianity. Whoever touches 
this article touches Christianity in its innermost core. It is this article alone that gives 
poor sinners and frightened hearts firm and certain comfort in all the distress of sins, 
in all the temptations of the devil, and finally in the dark valley of death. "Therefore 
it all depends on this article of Christ," Luther once wrote, 1) "and everything 
depends on it; whoever has it, has it all, and Christians must stand in the highest 
battle over it and constantly fight, so that they may remain in it." 

The church must fight and struggle for this very article. It is true what Luther 
says in the same passage: "For this also is the article alone, which must always 
suffer persecution from the devil and the world." From time immemorial, from the 
time when God gave the first Gospel to the first fallen pair of men, and thus revealed 
this supreme article of justification by grace alone through faith, the devil has run a 
storm against this article, in order to rob the Christians again of this doctrine, and 
thereby to defraud them of their blessedness, and to put the true Christian religion 
out of the world. To the manifold 


1) St. Louis ed. vol. VIII, col. 627. 
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Saxon manner, the devil has sought to overthrow this doctrine, to destroy this 
stronghold of the Christians. All the heresies and false doctrines he has ever brought 
up in the church have been directed against this article. All other doctrines the devil 
can suffer and leave, but not this One Article of Justification, or what is the same, 
the Gospel of the free grace of God in Christ Jesus. 

In many ways the devil tries to take this article from the Christians, also in this 
way that he obscured the right doctrine of faith from the Christians, that he probably 
let these words stand: We are justified by faith, but subjected them to an entirely 
false conception of faith. This is the very thing the devil wants to make dim and dark 
to Christianity, which is actually true, beatific faith. "The devil is bitterly hostile to the 
doctrine of faith," wrote Martin Chemnitz of old. 1) "For because he could not hinder 
the counsel of God concerning the redemption of the human race, he now directs 
all his cunning to rob us of this means of acquisition, to make it uncertain, or to 
corrupt it. For he knows what is written in Hebr. 4:2: The word of preaching did not 
help them, because those who heard it did not believe? For he that believeth not 
shall be damned." 

The devil used this artifice especially in those days when the church 
languished under the Antichrist, under the Pabstacy. Under the papacy the devil 
made it so that it was taught, and is still taught today, that the Christian faith is 
nothing but historical knowledge, an outward, dead truth, a mere confession of the 
mouth of all that the Scriptures say, of all the deeds of God, done for the salvation 
of the lost world of sinners. Faith alone, they continued to teach, could not therefore 
justify and save. Something else must be added to faith, namely, love. It is through 
love, through good works, that faith becomes perfect. The fides caritate formata was 
Satan's little sin by which he succeeded in introducing the whole disgraceful works 
doctrine of Pabstism into the trade of the justification of a poor sinner before God 
through faith in JESUS Christ, and thus to destroy this article from the bottom up, to 
make the whole Gospel null and void, and to rob the afflicted sinners of all comfort, 
yes, to lead innumerable people with him into hell. 

Against this concept of faith of the Roman Church, that true faith is nothing 
else than a historical knowledge, than a dead, outward holding to truth of what is 
revealed in Scripture, than a mere outward oral confession of what the Church 
teaches, Luther especially also stood up and showed and taught again from 
Scripture entirely 


1) Exam. Cone. Trident. Loe IX. Sec. IL, ed. Preuss, p. 182. 
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Luther, who was convinced that such a historical faith, which is also held by the 
ungodly and even by the devils, is a dead faith, indeed no faith at all, taught that the 
saving faith is something living and active, a living, active confidence of the heart. 
Thus Luther writes, for example: "Faith is not such an otiosa qualitas, that is, such a 
useless, rotten, dead thing as lies hidden in the heart even of a mortal sinner, like a 
light, useless chaff, or like a dead fly stuck in a crack in wintertime, until such time as 
love comes to it and awakens it and makes it alive; but, if it be otherwise a righteous, 
true faith, it is a certain confidence, and a strong, firm assurance of heart, by which 
Christ is apprehended; so that Christ is the sole, true objectum fidei; that is, that faith 
hath nothing else to be directed to, and to abide by, but Christ alone; yea, that not 
only is faith wholly directed to Christ, but that it also comprehendeth Christ Himself, 
and comprehendeth Him in itself." 1) 

Through Luther's ministry in particular, the church has regained the knowledge 
from the Holy Scriptures that true, saving faith is a living confidence of the heart in 
Christ, a faith that now also creates and works something new in the heart, 
transforms the whole man and gives him new birth. But the devil does not rest. Again 
and again he wants to rob Christians of the right doctrine of faith, the right concept 
of faith. And he now tries it with the little word "living". He wants to twist this concept 
of "living faith" for us. So we have to be on our guard here as well. 

What do we actually understand by this term "living" faith? Or, in other words, 
what makes faith a living faith? What does faith consist of, where does it get its life 
from? 

The holy scripture does not know the expression "living" faith, but it speaks of 
a dead faith and rejects this dead faith as a false one. It also describes this dead faith 
to us in more detail. Thus the apostle James says, "So also faith, if it have not works, 
is dead in itself." (2:17.) And again, "Thou believest that there is one God; thou doest 
well in it: the devils also believe it, and tremble. But wilt thou know, thou vain man, 
that faith without works is dead?" (2:19, 20.) A dead faith, then, is such a faith as is 
without works, which does no truly good works, which leaves man stuck in the old 
nature of sin, which does not prove active through love. Well then, say many, 
especially among the enthusiasts and sects of our day, if this is dead faith, then living 
faith is just that which does good works, which proves itself active through love. 
Therein consists the real faith. 


1) W. vol. VIII, Col. 1817. 
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The life of faith becomes a living faith when it brings a man to the point that he 
becomes a different, new man, that he now walks in heartfelt love towards God and 
his neighbour. What a man believes does not matter so much as what his faith rests 
on, what the object of his faith is, that is quite the same. By this faith comes to life, 
and so becomes true, saving faith, that it does good works. 

It is true that living faith is active through love. Faith is not a mere human 
delusion and dream that leaves man as he is by nature. This is the quality that true, 
living faith always has, that it impels man to good works, to a new life. No one has 
taught this more gloriously and clearly than our Luther. We need only recall that 
delicious passage in his preface to the Epistle to the Romans: "Faith is not the human 
delusion and dream which some take for faith. And when they see that no 
improvement of life, nor good works follow, and yet hear and speak much of faith, 
they fall into error and say: Faith is not enough; works must be done if one is to be 
pious and saved. This is what happens when they hear the gospel, so they fall into 
it, and by their own efforts make a thought in their hearts, saying, | believe. This they 
then think to be a true faith. But as it is a human thought and thought, which the heart 
never knows, so it does nothing, and no improvement follows. But faith is a divine 
work in us, which changeth us, and maketh us new of God, John 1:13, and killeth 
the old Adam, and maketh us wholly other men, of heart, and mind, and strength, 
and bringeth the Holy Ghost with him. O, there is a living, busy, active, mighty thing 
about faith, that it is impossible that it should not work good without ceasing. Neither 
asketh he whether good works are to be done; but before they are asked, he hath 
done them, and is always doing them. But he that doeth not such works is a faithless 
man, groping and looking about for faith and good works, and knowing neither what 
faith nor good works are, yet coveting and babbling many words of faith and good 
works. . . . So that it is impossible to separate works from faith, yea, as impossible 
as burning and shining may be separated from fire." 1) 

That's right. This is the effect of true faith. When, by the grace of God, a man 
has come to true, living faith, he has been born again by the Holy Spirit, he has 
become another, a new man. His heart is cleansed from the lust of sin, from hatred 
of God, and in it is kindled the fire of heartfelt love for God and neighbor. "If any man 
be in Christ," saith the 


1) W. vol. xiv, col. 114. 
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Scripture (2 Cor. 5:17.), and in Christ alone are we by true faith, "then is he a new 
creature; old things are passed away; behold, all things are become new." By faith 
the new man is created in us, who lives forever in righteousness and purity before 
God. And the same apostle writes, "For in Christ JEsu neither circumcision nor 
foreskin counts for anything, but faith working through love." (Gal. 5:6.) A faith that 
has not this effect is not a living faith, but a dead one, that is, no faith at all, but only 
a human delusion and dream, which does not justify before God. But all this does 
not make faith a living faith. It is not because faith does good works and is active 
through love that it is alive, and therefore a true, saving faith; but, on the contrary, 
because faith is alive, it cannot be without fruit and effect; because it is alive, it must 
prove active, stir and move; because it is alive, it cannot but do good continually. 
Just as a man does not become a living man only by walking and standing, and 
eating and drinking, and working and doing, but does all these things because he is 
a living man, just as he must first be a living man before he can do such works, so 
there must first be a righteous, living faith before man begins to stir and move 
spiritually in virtue of such faith. However, faith proves that it is a true, living faith by 
a true, uncolored love for God and one's neighbor, by a new life in the light of the 
divine word, by good works, but the true life of faith does not consist in these things; 
these things do not make faith a living faith. He who teaches thus of the living faith 
walks on dangerous paths, he comes quite consistently again to the Roman little 
thread of the fides caritate formata. Then faith in itself is again an empty, dead thing, 
to which must first be added love, our works, in order to make it a right, living one. 
Then faith in justification no longer comes into consideration as the means, as the 
hand that accepts and grasps what God gives and bestows by grace, but as a human 
work and virtue. Of such faith the Scripture knows nothing; for the apostle writes 
(Rom. 4:16.), "Therefore must righteousness come by faith, that it may be by grace." 
For this very reason, that "by grace" may be established, justification must come by 
faith. Faith, therefore, cannot be considered as a work and virtue, for work and grace 
cancel each other out. He, therefore, who brings faith into the justification of a sinner 
before God as a work, as a virtue, destroys thereby the whole gospel, the sola gratia; 
he lowers Christianity to the level of a self-conceived, human doctrine of works. 
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It is not this that makes faith a living faith, that it is active through love and 
does good works-thereby proving its life-but rather this, that it is a firm, certain 
confidence in God's grace, that it grasps God's grace in Christ Jesus with living 
confidence. Thus Luther also defines faith: "Faith is a living, bold confidence in God's 
grace." But here, too, we must be careful that we do not again make this confidence 
a work of man. Modern, unbelieving theology, especially Ritschl and his followers, 
speak much of faith as confidence in God's goodness and love. It is a characteristic 
of this school that it likes to keep and use biblical and ecclesiastical expressions and 
terms, but gives them a completely different meaning and thus reinterprets and 
devalues them. Thus, for example, it speaks of justification, reconciliation, and 
sanctification, etc., but it deprives these terms of their actual biblical content, puts 
into them all its dreary, empty, faith-destroying rationalism, and thus defrauds 
Christians of their blessedness with a beautiful pretense. This very biblical 
terminology, which they retain, is part of the sheep's clothing of these modern false 
prophets, who are inwardly ravening wolves. So they do with the concept of faith. 
Ritschl and his followers, when speaking of justification and reconciliation with God, 
also speak of faith, yes, even of faith in Christ. They also place faith very high. They 
boast that they have recognized and brought to the fore the very essence of faith, 
which is trust and confidence in God, and devotion to God. The church, they say, 
had conceived of faith only as an outward holding to truth, as a mere outward 
confession, or rather as the praying after of historical facts and traditions. This, 
however, is true faith, and its very essence and life consists in it; through it it 
becomes a living faith, that man, with firm confidence, gives himself to God, to 
Jesus, in whom the Godhead has come near to us. Thus, for example, even a 
theologian who wants to be positive writes: "What is faith? Devotion and trust to the 
Godhead; thus Christian faith is devotion and trust to JEsus Christ as the one in 
whom God has drawn near to us." 1) Prof. D. Hermann, a follower of Ritschl, writes 
in the booklets of the "Christian World," No. 4: "It is trust in Jesus, and therefore the 
effect of His power, when we believe in God and His grace, in the forgiveness of 
sins and eternal life. So the same defines faith as "confidence in God's reality and 
grace, which Christ establishes in the sinner's heart by the power of his personal 
life." This all sounds quite nice, and yet with it the 


1) "Had what you have." Year XX, p. 2. 
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Faith is robbed of all its content and power and transformed into a human work. For 
this is not to say that a man who recognizes his sins and sighs under the burden of 
his sins should, in faithful trust, hasten to Christ through God's grace and confidently 
seize and appropriate for himself the merit which this true God-man has earned for 
us through life, suffering, and death, and, trusting in this Christ crucified and risen for 
him, relies with firm confidence on God's mercy to him, the sinner, for the sake of 
this Christ, forgiving him all his sins, accepting him in this beloved Son as his dear 
child, and giving him righteousness, heaven, and blessedness, no, that means 
something quite different. Ritschl's theology actually knows no sin at all. Sin is only 
ignorance of man. God is only love; there is no question of a righteousness and 
holiness of God which hates sin. God is not angered by man's sin, and therefore 
there is no need for God's reconciliation with man through the vicarious suffering and 
death of the Son of God. Man must be reconciled to God, he must put away his 
distrust and enmity against God, he must recognize that God is not angry with him 
because of his sins and never has been, he must learn to trust God as his Father. 
And for this, however, Christ is also necessary. From Jesus' life, from Jesus’ words 
and deeds, a man learns to really know God's love towards men, from this he learns 
that God is not angry about the sins of men, that he is only love. And so the 
personality of Jesus becomes a power that establishes faith in God, trust in God in 
the heart of a man, in so far as one can say that Jesus brings forth faith in the heart. 
By JEsu's example, that is what it finally comes down to, man learns to believe, 
learns to trust God's Fatherly love, and now gives up his distrust, his enmity against 
God. This is faith to this modern after-theology, exclusively a trust, a trust in God's 
fatherly love and grace, a trust which arises from the fact that a man comes to know 
in the personality of JEsu Christ a life of inexpressible power and greatness, feels 
the power of the same in himself, and from this experience gains strength to believe 
in the Father in heaven and in his grace. It is a trust in God without Christ, a trust 
founded only on sensations and impressions of feeling. This is not true, living faith, 
which according to Scripture and confession makes one blessed; it is only the empty 
form, the empty shell without the actual content and core. It is finally what Chemnitz 
once called an epicurea persuasio de impunitate omnium scelerum. It is nothing other 
than the well rationalistic talk that God is a good, dear father, who does not take it 
so exactly with his children, who gladly turns a blind eye to their sins and 
transgressions, if only they come to him. 
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trust, if only they didn't do it too badly and tried to make up for it here and there. 
When we look at faith, therefore, we find that the real life and essence of saving 
faith is that it is a trust, a confidence in God, and that it is itself a good work. Faith is 
certainly and truly a good work, wrought by the Holy Spirit in the heart of man, and 
pleasing to God, but its real inner life does not consist in this. Considering faith, then, 
in the justification of a poor sinner before God, it no longer comes into consideration 
as the means by which we obtain what God gives and bestows by grace, but as an 
act, as an act of trust, as a work which man performs, for the sake of which he is 
then counted righteous by God. Then faith justifies according to the nature and 
power of its confidence. Then again a work, a human performance, is brought into 
the transaction of justification; then finally man trusts in what he performs and does, 
and can no longer confess, "The ground on which | am founded is Christ and his 


blood, which makes it possible for me to find the eternal true good," and so the sola 


gratia is again destroyed. It is not, then, by doing good works-thereby proving its life- 
that faith becomes a living faith; it is not by being itself a good work done by man; 
but the decisive main thing is the object on which the confidence of the heart is 
directed. The essence and life of faith consists in this, that from the word of God, 
from the promises of the gospel, it seizes and appropriates Christ crucified, with all 
his merit, and with it the forgiveness of sins, salvation, life, and blessedness. 
G.M. 
(Conclusion follows.) 


Ambrosius. 
(A study in church history.) 


The despised and persecuted sect of the Galileans had become a power to 
which the state from Constantine's time on had to take a different position than 
before. It was not clear from the outset to either side which was the right one. The 
danger was equally great when the emperor, as pontifex maximus, entered the church 
with the tail of his officials to take the place of the son of David, and when the 
Christian clergy, usurping the prerogatives of the pagan priesthood, made the 
secular arm serviceable to false spiritual plans and claimed a mediation between 
God and man. Cultus and ecclesiastical constitution had to form themselves 
somewhat differently than 
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in the days of the wilderness; there good counsel was often very necessary. The 
trumpets of the false spirits (Revelation 8 and 9) did not fall silent, but were heard all 
the louder in quiet days, so that the church history of the fourth and fifth century 
reports of the most severe doctrinal battles. In all those heretics who were introduced 
to John under three images (Cap. 8, 7-11.), we also meet with such unclean spirits, 
who held to the doctrine of Balaam (Cap. 2, 14.), whored with the world, and sought 
a union of the church with the overthrown heathenism or its philosophy, until they 
brought a hailstorm upon the newly blossoming garden of God (Cap. 8, 7.), or, like 
Arius, filled the world power with burning zeal, and again dyed the sea of the world 
with the blood of witnesses (v. 8. f.), or brought the poisonous wormwood star of 
carnal wisdom and pagan philosophy upon all the sweets of doctrine and knowledge 
to destruction (v. 10. f.). Moreover, the false prophetess Jezebel, the great harlot of 
Rome, was now stirring a little more, although the depth of Satan remained 
unrecognized (Cap. 2, 20-24.). In connection with this, the Pelagian darkening of the 
sun of righteousness, together with the darkening of the church and the starry circle 
of her teachers, increased more and more (Cap. 8, 12. f.), although the prophesied 
Apollyon with his woe (Cap. 9, 1. ff.) was still future. All the signs and judgments of 
God upon the dying nations of the old world, beginning with the migration of the 
peoples, and the great missionary period opening up at the same time, pointed to 
an approaching time of change, in which the young must sought new hoses. The 
Church needed all the more such men, whose testimony shone as a light on the 
way. The fourth and fifth centuries also had such men as Athanasius, Basil, Gregory 
of Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa, Hilarius, Chrysothom, Ambrose, Augustine, and 
others, whose lives contained a good part of church history. We remember Ambrose 
especially because in this year one and a half millennia have passed since his 
entrance into the glory of the Lord. 

Ambrose was born between 333 and 340 of a distinguished Roman family. His 
birthplace was Trier, where his father resided as governor of the Gallic provinces. 
He had two older siblings, Marcellina and Satyrus. The Christian faith had already 
entered his family in the third century. His great-aunt Soteria had become a martyr 
under Diocletian. He, however, remained unbaptized in his childhood. While he was 
still in the cradle, a swarm of bees sat about his mouth while his parents were 
feasting in the hall of the palace, and the father would not let the beasts be chased 
away, but said, "If the child remains alive, something great will come of him." Later 
on, this experience was seen as a portent of 
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His father died around the year 350. His mother moved with the children to Rome, 
where many ecclesiastical men frequented her house. Ambrosius devoted himself 
to jurisprudence, while his sister Marcellina vowed celibacy. Jokingly, the youth, 
seeing the hands of bishops kissed, held out fine hand also to a friend of his sister, 
saying, "Kiss my hand too; | shall be a bishop some day." After many years he met 
her again in Rome and reminded her of this joke. At first it did not look as if the 
student would become a bishop. He had mostly pagan teachers to train him for the 
higher civil service. The young lawyer soon distinguished himself as an 
administrator and orator, so that Probus, the chief governor of Italy, took notice of 
him and in 370 gave him the governorship of Liguria and Aemilia. "Go as a bishop, 
not as a judge," Probus exhorted him, when he dismissed him to Milan, his future 
seat of governorship. The word was to be fulfilled in a different way than Probus 
thought. 

The bishopric of Milan was held by the Arian Auxentius, since the orthodox 
bishop Dionysius had been sent into exile by the emperor Constantius. Auxentius 
was a focal point for the remnants of Arianism in the West. When he died in 374, 
the election of a new bishop was so hard that a riot threatened. By way of office 
Ambrose went into the church and exhorted civil calm. A child, whose talking 
governor fell out, cried, "Ambrosius bishop!" and it resounded on with cheers among 
Catholics and Arians: Yes, Ambrosius shall be bishop! Ambrosius bishop! The man 
in the state kieid was generally considered to have been appointed by God, although 
he did not know what happened to him, but thought his election a rape. He pleaded 
that he was still a catechumen, and awaiting baptism; - in vain! His election was 
against the custom, according to which the way to the episcopate was first through 
lower offices. He left the church with the resolution to resist to the utmost. In vain, 
however, he tried to make his life and conduct of office suspect before the people, 
sometimes giving himself the appearance of cruelty, sometimes letting wooing 
women come into his house; the people cried, "Thy sin upon us!" It was reported to 
the emperor, who was only pleased that his governor enjoyed such love and honor, 
and approved of the election. Ambrose wished to escape to Pavia, but lost his way 
and returned to Milan. He made one last attempt and hid in the country house of a 
friend, who, however, betrayed his whereabouts. Now he no longer wanted to 
misjudge the will of God, but surrendered to the wonderful guidance. He was 
immediately baptized and ordained eight days later. St. Basil of Caesarea wrote to 
him: "We praise God that he has spoken to all people. 
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times chooses those who please him. He once chose a shepherd and made him 
ruler over his people. Moses, as he tended the goats, was filled with the spirit of God 
and raised to the dignity of a prophet. In our day, however, he sent forth from the 
royal city, from the capital of the world, a man of exalted spirit, distinguished by noble 
birth and splendor of wealth, and by an eloquence at which the world is astonished, 
and who disdains all these earthly glories, regarding them as a detriment, that he 
may win Christ, and that he may take the helm of a great ship of the church, famous 
for its faith. Take courage then, O man of God!" (Bohringer: Church of Christ. 1845. 
Vol. |, Dept. 3, p. 4 f.) 

Ambrose now wanted to be a bishop in his own right. In order not to be 
disturbed in his office, he distributed his possessions among the poor, whom he 
called his stewards and treasurers, reserving a pension only for his sister, wnom he 
placed under the administration of his brother Satyrus. His first thing was to begin to 
learn to teach, and to be instructed by the presbyter Simplicianus, his future 
successor, in the sacred Scriptures and the Fathers of the Church, especially the 
writings of Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Basil. He was compelled to the 
priesthood, he wrote in his three books de officiis; there one could not avoid teaching, 
but must learn through the study of teaching; "for One is the true Teacher, who alone 
has not learned what he ought to teach all; but men learn beforehand what they may 
teach, and receive from him what they ought to give to others. This has not even 
happened to me. Torn away from the courts and administrative offices to the 
priesthood, | began to teach you what | myself had not learned. So | had to learn 
and teach at the same time, because there was no time to learn beforehand." Was 
not silence then best than speech, which carries with it so great danger? "There is a 
time for silence and a time for speaking; and if we must give an account of the 
useless word, let us see that we do not have to give it also for useless silence. . . . 
Therefore let us watch over our heart; let us watch over our mouth; for both are 
written." (Ambrosi Opera, per Erasmum etc. denuo emendata. Basil. 1538, tom. |, p. 1 f.) He 
preached, which was something rare among Italian bishops, every Sunday, often 
twice. Circumstances drew him into extensive literary activity. In everything, 
however, in his studies, in his silent prayers, in his official visits and in all his dealings, 
he became accustomed to the strictest order. His contemplative life had too much 
of a monastic air. There was more fasting than corresponded to the purpose of the 
New Testament. In his ministry, however, he wanted to be careful not to interfere in 
anything that was far from the episcopal profession. So he made it a rule not to seek 
courtly favor. 
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to recommend no one to state office, not to be a matchmaker, and so on. However, 
he considered it his official duty to regard himself as God's messenger in cases of 
misfortune; to intercede for the poor, the innocent, and those condemned to death, 
whether they were members of the church or foreigners, Christians or pagans. Soon 
after his election, he drew the attention of the Emperor Valentinian | to irregularities 
in the administration of criminal justice, from which poverty had to suffer. The 
emperor answered him: "For a long time | have known of your frankness; 
nevertheless, in spite of it, | have not opposed your election, but have confirmed it 
by my consent. Continue to apply against the diseases of our souls the remedies 
which the law of God prescribes." (Bohringer. Ibid. p. 12.) 

If we take a closer look at his ecclesiastical activities, we find in him a faithful 
witness against the dying paganism and the treacherous Arianism, as well as a man 
of God against the world power when it wanted to appear in the church like the 
crowned seven-headed dragon (Revelation 13:1-10), as little as he recognized the 
movements of the mysterious beast resembling the lamb (vv. 11-18). But in the 
arrangement of the public worship he has earned a special merit. His theology was 
a preliminary stage of the Augustinian theology. 

Under the emperor Valens |, paganism first received the name of peasant 


religion (paganism), although it still had many representatives in the higher classes, 


and even the Christian emperors, in addition to the title of pontifices maximi, had the 
garments of the pagan high priests hung on them at their coronation. Gratian was 
the first who declared it (in 375) repugnant to his Christian conscience to be thus 
clothed, but still put up with the title. The heathen soon begged more favor for their 
gods. In the Roman senate-hall stood an altar to the goddess Victoria, before which 
the heathen senators were wont to swear, and on which they were wont to sprinkle 
incense and make sacrifices. Constantius had it pulled down, Julian had it erected 
again, Jovian and Valentinian I. did not change anything. Gratian had it removed and 
deprived the pagan priests and vestal virgins of their state maintenance along with 
other privileges. He also confiscated the lying temple properties and took away the 
right of the priestly colleges to accept legacies from lying properties. There was a 
great complaint about this. A delegation of pagan senators and ancient Roman 
pagan families, headed by the orator Symmachus, pleaded with the emperor for 
Victoria. Ambrose, however, delivered the petition to the legation of the Christian 
part of the Senate, which declared that it could no longer enter the Senate in good 
conscience if the idol were again erected. Gratian rejected the pagan demand. In the 
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In the famine of the following year (383) the pagans saw the vengeance of the gods, 
and Symmachus wrote: "Gods of the fathers! Create mercy for your neglected 
sanctuaries. Drive away the wretched hunger. As soon as possible recall our city, 
which she has dismissed against her will. What is beyond man's help, let the gods 
provide." The country's distress grew still greater. The rebel Maximus slew the 
betrayed and sold emperor Gratian in 383. Valentinian II was still immature, and was 
no match for the usurper. Symmachus, now Rome's prefect, now came (384) with a 
new protection of the gods, which was submitted without the knowledge of the 
Christian part of the senate, and the reading of which made a great impression in 
the imperial council of state. In it is said: "We reclaim the state of religion which has 
long benefited the State. . .. Who is so devoted to the barbarians that he does not 
wish the altar of the goddess of victory to be restored? We are cautious for later, and 
avoid evil premonitions; so at least give to the name the honor which has been 
denied to the deity. Much is your Majesty (properly aeternitas) owed to Victoria, and 
will owe her more. Let those turn away from this power to whom it has not yet been 
of use; but let not you thrust from yourself the gracious protection of victory. This 
power is desired by all; no one refuses to honor a power that he confesses is 
desirable. And if you do not justly shrink from this evil meaning, it behoves you at 
least to take your hand off the ornament of the Curia. | beseech you, let us leave to 
our posterity as old men that which we have inherited as boys. The love of custom 
is great. The deed of the divine Constantius hath not lasted long. You should shun 
all examples that you have learned were soon removed. We are anxious for the 
eternity of your reputation and name, that a future time may not find fault with it. 
Where shall we swear by your laws and words; by what religion shall a false mind 
be frightened, that it lie not in testimonies? All things indeed are full of God, and for 
the faithless there is nowhere a safe place; but for the fear of wrong-doing there is 
much to be done, even if one is cornered by the existence of religion. That altar 
preserves the unity of all; that altar benefits the fidelity of individuals, and nothing 
else gives our resolutions more authority than that everything is decided, as it were, 
by an oath. Now a profaned place will be open to perjuries; and this should my 
gracious princes deem acceptable, who are protected by the public oath?" Now 
follows the warning not to follow Constantius in this, who, by the way, had otherwise 
left everyone his god. One should never forget that the national gods must be as 
different as the souls, depending on the blessings, 
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by which they have bound the nations to themselves. "For since all understanding 
is in the dark about this, from where does a knowledge of the gods come more 
correctly than from the memory and the monuments of happy events? Even if long 
age gives authority to religions, we must keep faith with so many centuries, and 
follow our parents, who also happily succeeded theirs." Symmachus then lets old 
Roma speak, how she demands respect from her princes for her years and her 
paternal worship, of which she too is not ashamed. "This cultus has subdued the 
world to me. These sanctities drove back Hannibal from the gates, the Gauls from 
the Capito! So long now have | been preserved, to be rebuked in my old age (like a 
decrepit woman)! Shall | see what they think to set up? Sad and disgraceful, 
however, is the tinkering with old age. We ask this for the fatherly gods, for the gods 
who need peace. It is fair that what all honour should be thought one. We look at the 
same stars; the sky is common to us; the same world includes us in itself. What, 
then, is the matter with what prudence each one searches for what is true! In one 
way, after all, one cannot arrive at the mystery so great, but this disputation is for 
the idle. We offer not battles now, but entreaties." He then seeks to show that the 
prerogatives of vestal virgins are confiscated with ill profit "for the sacred aerar," 
since the fiscus should increase well by spoils of enemies, but not by the damage of 
priests, whose beneficia have become a debt through age. Ingratitude does nothing 
for the state, but only brings misfortune upon the country, as in the famine of recent 
times, which comes not from the earth and not from the stars, but from the contempt 
of the gods and the sacrilege against their servants. What is denied religion must all 
perish, be it oak or root. One had never experienced such hardship as long as the 
State looked after the public welfare by caring for the sanctuaries. That is why one 
makes everything good again and does not let one's conscience be made out of 
supporting the service of the gods. "We demand that state of religion which helped 
the divine author of your tribe to the kingdom, which procured lawful heirs for the 
happy prince" (which Gratian lacked). "That divine senior looks from the starry castle 
on the priests' tears, and keeps himself indebted by the offended custom which he 
himself was pleased to preserve. Do this for your divine brother (Gratian), that you 
improve the foreign council, and cover up the deed which he did not know displeased 
the Senate." (Ambrosii Opp., tom. Ill, p. 137 ff.) 

Ambrose heard of this struggle of the pagans in their death throes and 
immediately addressed a petition to the emperor. In it he implored him, by the 
memory of his brother and his father, that he might 
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not become a denier. One can only serve the true God, the God of the Christians, if 
one really seeks His salvation. He who serves him cannot build pagan altars. The 
pagans should not expect such things from a Christian emperor, who, as long as 
they held power, spared neither the blood of Christians nor the churches, and only 
recently, under Julian, wanted to take away the right of Christians to speak and teach. 
"The merits of illustrious men | also advise to be considered; but that God is to be 
preferred to all is certain." Here the young emperor had only God to listen to, and no 
other counselor. "You do not force that unwilling man to a service which he does not 
want; the same must be permitted you, O emperor." Only do not follow the evil advice 
of name Christians, who become partakers of the sacrifice to idols! Christian 
senators would have to regard it as persecution of the faith if they were forced to take 
part in idolatry and to swear before the altar of the heathen. The petition, moreover, 
came from the minority of the senate, which wanted to tyrannize the Christian 
consciences of the majority. Moreover, this was a matter of religion, the decision of 
which the bishops could not view indifferently; for the emperor was a member of the 
church. How could they regard him as a Christian, when here he was doing the will 
of the heathen and giving triumph to idols? "Thou mayest come to the church, but 
thou wilt find no priest there, or only one who will resist thee. What wilt thou answer 
the priest who saith unto thee, Thy gifts the church desires not, because thou hast 
adorned the temple of the Gentiles with gifts! Christ's altar spurns thy gifts, because 
thou hast built an altar unto idols. Thy voice, thy hand, thy signature is thine indeed. 
Thy obedience the LORD JEsus despiseth and rejecteth, because thou hast followed 
idols: for he saith, Ye cannot serve two masters . . . . What wilt thou answer these 
words, Thou art fallen as a boy? Every age is perfect unto Christ. Every godly 
childhood of faith is accepted. Even the little ones have confessed Christ with a glad 
mouth against the persecutors." Ambrose implored the young emperor to stand firm 
against the heathen and false Christians. (Ibid. p. 134 ff.) At his request he was 
informed of Symmachus' submission, which he then refuted point by point in a 
rebuttal. First he asked to look not at the elegance of the words, but at the weight of 
the matter; for genuine gold was not to be found among heathens. To the piteous 
entreaties put into the mouth of ancient Roma for the restoration of the idolatry which 
had made her so great and strong, he first goes into detail to prove the weakness of 
the assertions. Hannibal, against whom the weapons of the gods were said to have 
been, although he also served them, had nevertheless long triumphed over the 
Roman sanctuaries, and the Gauls had penetrated as far as the sanctuary of the 
Capitol, 
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if the geese had not betrayed them. "Where was Jupiter then? Did he speak in the 
goose?" Not in animal blood and idolatry, but in the bravery of its warriors, lay 
Roma's strength. The fall into idolatry, which she would have in common with all 
barbarians, she was sorry for now; but-let her speak-"! blush not to convert with the 
whole circle of the earth in old days. It is certain that no age is too late for learning. 
Let the age blush that will not amend itself!" "Let the mystery of heaven teach me 
God himself who made it, and not man who knows not himself! Whom shall | believe 
more about God than God himself? How can | believe you who do not even profess 
to know what you worship? In one way, you say, one cannot attain to so great a 
mystery. But what you do not know, we have known through the Word of God. What 
you seek in obscure conjectures, that we have most assuredly from God's wisdom 
and truth itself. Therefore you and we have nothing in common. You implore the 
emperors for peace for your gods; we implore Christ for peace for the emperors 
themselves. You worship the works of your hands; we count it sin to think that 
anything that can be made is God." How foolish that Christ's death can be offensive 
to them, while any wood may be praised to them as God! Even a Christian emperor 
should yet build an altar to their images, while it never yet occurred to any heathen 
emperor to build an altar to Christ. - When Ambrose then comes to speak of the 
injustice which should have been done to the vestal virgins and pagan priests, he 
first emphasizes the difference between Christianity, which makes its people 
capable of renunciation and sacrifice, and paganism, which exists only by external 
means, and, when these have subsided, is in its last throes. "We boast of blood; 
they are moved by a moderate loss. We think it victory; those wrong. Never did they 
profit us more than when they had Christians scourged, persecuted, or put to death. 
See the difference there. By injustice, want, and executions, we have grown; they 
think their ceremonies cannot stand without outward gain." To the vestal virgins, who 
declared state wages indispensable for their celibacy, he contrasted the host of 
Christian virgins, who vowed voluntary celibacy without seeking any gain. To the 
pagan priests, who complained of the absence of public revenues, although they 
were not prevented from accepting private salaries and inheritances from private 
persons, he reproached that the Christian priests had not possessed for a long time 
what those had, but had never complained. If one were to take the legal standpoint, 
he would have to say: "How is it that they have only now come to the demand of 
justice? Is it only now that equity enters their minds? Where was it then, when the 
Christians were deprived of their goods and their lives? 
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even the simplest burial has been denied?" The Church possesses nothing for 
herself but faith; all temporal goods she has only for the common good, for the 
provision of the poor. - As to the vengeance of the gods, which was supposed to 
have been manifested in the famine, Ambrose is astonished that this demonic 
vengeance should so soon abate, since the famine was followed by the richest 
harvest, without the worship of God being renewed. He scorned why the gods had 
thought of vengeance so late, while the pagan cult had not just been abolished, but 
had long since been abolished. It is also strange that they should have become so 
angry because of the handful of lamenting city priests of Rome and because of the 
withheld state money that they suddenly struck out at the innocent, while they had 
been quite cold and callous when their temples were once closed in heaps. One 
should only let these strange fogies be angry; Christians already know the governor 
of all things. One should only protest against the wish of Symmachus: "May they 
defend you, be worshipped by us!" We need them not. Let them first protect and 
provide for themselves and yours, if they can. One complains of the abandonment 
of the paternal rite; well, let the gods deal with it and reveal themselves if they can! 
Ambrose lastly exhorts once more that the dead should be buried in fine order, and 
that, indeed, they should not set up again in the Senate the vexation which is 
intolerable to Christians. (Opp-, tom. Ill, p. 139-145.) His voice was heard. The 
pagans were rejected. Under Theodosius they made a last attempt in the winter of 
388-389, after the usurper Maximus had given them favorable assurances. On 
Ambrose's most earnest representations, however, Theodosius declared to them 
that he could not grant their request. The graves of the dead were ready to bury the 
carrion. (Conclusion follows.) 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 


The Doctrinal and Confessional Position of the General Council. The General Council was 
assembled at Erie, Pa. in the middle of October. The President, Rev. Dr. E. F. Moldehnke, 
in his report, also commemorates the "Missouri Synodical Conference." He says that the 
Council to the Synodical Conference is taking a "wait and see" position "in spite of all 
desire for unity. "We wait," is the reason given, "until by God's grace that fanatical spirit 
shall have departed, which is not able to extend the brotherly hand to such as stand faithful 
and firm to all the confessions of our church." This is a serious charge. We may be 
permitted to make the following remarks against it: The Council's position on the Lutheran 
Confession is this: In its confession paragraph it does confess all the confessions of the 
Lutheran Church. But the confession which is actually in force in the Council 
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Public doctrine is so inconsistent with the Lutheran confession that even in recent times 
the doctrines of the Lutheran confession have been fought and publicly rejected. The 
Presidential Report itself is again proof of this. It calls, for example, the doctrine of the 
Synodal Conference on predestination "basically Calvinistic. Now the doctrine so 
designated is not only in rebus, but also in phrasibus, the doctrine of the eleventh article 
of the Formula of Concord. In the report of the President of the Council, therefore, a 
doctrine of the Lutheran Confession is in fact rejected as error. We by no means suppose 
that this is done consciously and out of ill will, but look for the cause in theological 
ignorance on the part of the President of the Council. But the fact remains that from within 
the Council the doctrines of the Lutheran Confession, to which one wants to stand 
"faithfully and firmly," are opposed, and that officially, in the report of the President! And 
other very wicked things have occurred in the Council this year. In the theological 
quarterly, "The Lutheran Church Review" (April issue), in a polemical article directed 
against "Missouri," there is a clear and round denial of the perfection and clearness of the 
Scriptures. There occur sentences such as these: "Scripture is not the only source" of 
religion (p. 321), "the position of the Missouri Synod is erroneous because it actually 
assumes that truth is so clearly revealed in Scripture that even the possibility of doubt is 
not present to an honest mind. This is simply not the case. ... Not one of the great 


doctrines is so indisputably (indisputably) revealed in Scripture that questions could not 
be raised in regard to it." (P. 326.) These are truly coarse chunks! And the editor of the 
"Lutheran," the official English organ of the Council, called the article in which the 


omissions just quoted occur "one of the most formidable arraignments of the Missouri 
Synod ever printed in an English periodical (unquestionably one of the ablest arraignments 


of Missouri ever printed in an English periodical)." The President of the Council, in his 
report, laments the lack of "doctrinal discipline" in General Synod. He says: "We cannot 
and must not associate more closely with it (the General Synod) so long as there are still 
people in it who practice doctrinal discipline on faithful confessors in open rejection of 
fundamental articles of the Augsburg Confession, while they themselves ought to be taken 
into doctrinal discipline." But the same must still be said of the Council. The Council lacks 
doctrinal discipline. It exercises no doctrinal discipline against men in its midst who openly 
reject Lutheran doctrines and question such fundamental doctrines of Christianity as that 
of the perfection and clarity of Scripture. It has become a kind of fixed idea in the Council 
that one holds the "sound middle" in doctrinal position. Again, the president says in his 
report this year, "The future belongs to our General Council, for it stands in the center, 
facing excentric directions to the right and left." But that is a phrase to deceive oneself 
with. The Council does not stand in the "Centrum," but still occupies a vacillating position. 
It would like to be Lutheran, but it does not yet quite know how to go about it. Recently, 
modern theological "science" seems to have made a tremendous impression on some of 
the leading men in the Council. We "Missourians" are once again being prophesied doom 
from this side because we despise "science". But here, too, the uncertain burdening about 
is again apparent. Neither the concept of modern scientific theology nor that of ancient 
scriptural theology has been made clear. The result is a theology, 
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which, as a characterless middle thing, does justice neither to Scripture nor to modern 
theological "science." We are truly sorry that we have to make this criticism of the Council. 
We would much rather praise the Council. God knows that! There are certainly quite a 
number of pastors and many, many dear Christians in the Council who sincerely mean 
and are heartily devoted to Lutheran doctrine. But we are guilty of speaking the truth in 
blunt terms when it comes to the position of the Council as an ecclesiastical body, and 
especially when the President of the Council, in his report, attacks the "Missouri Synodical 


Conference," which is what, by God's grace, the Council aspires to be according to its 
confession paragraph. F. P. 

The weakest point among the pastors of our day. The Methodist "Christian Advocate" of 
Nashville, Tenn. speaks of the "weakest point" in the Protestant Church of our day. He 
finds it in the fact that pastors strive more for scholarship than for pastoral efficiency... 


Scholarship is the idol of modern preachers; the actual pastoral work, the winning of souls, 
takes a back seat. This is what the Church loses most in our time. A revival of the genuine 


pastoral spirit among pastors would result in a revival of the church. The Christian 


Advocate is certainly right. But why is it that the quest of modern preachers is primarily to 
shine as disciples of "scholarship" or "science"? They have fallen away from the gospel, 
if they ever realized it. He who has recognized that nothing but the simple preaching of 
Christ crucified can make men blessed is not carried away by the modern scientific 
swindle, but retains the right spiritual sobriety. Incidentally, it is ridiculous when sectarian 
preachers - and also some Lutheran preachers in the General Synod and in the Council 
- want to "go in for science". For the most part, they lack the necessary formal and 
linguistic training to do so. All "science" and "scholarship" ultimately reduces itself to the 
parroting of misunderstood phrases. F.P. 


II. Abroad. 


From Berlin. The performance of the tragedy "Johannes" by Sudermann at the 
Deutsches Theater in Berlin has been denied by the police president because public 
representations from the biblical history of the Old and New Testaments are "inadmissible 
according to regulations". The order of the police president is based on a ministerial 
decree, signed by the Minister of Finance Camphausen and the Minister of the Interior 
Count von Eulenburg of October 8, 1875 (Ministerialblatt fir die gesammte innere 
Verwaltung). This decree states: From the point of view of the police, public 
representations from the biblical history of the Old and New Testaments, namely from the 
life and suffering of Jesus Christ, whether the actors are shown as living pictures or in 
scenic action, must be considered inadmissible because such representations would 
cause offence in a large part of the population and offend the religious feelings of many. 
For this reason, such performances have already been generally prohibited by the circular 
decrees of the Minister of the Interior of July 29 and September 8, 1817, and the issuance 
and extension of trade licenses for Passion plays has also been prohibited by the decree 
of the Ministries of Finance and the Interior of December 31, 1866, issued to the 
government of the Rhine Province and the Province of Westphalia." As far as the content 
of the drama "Johannes" is concerned, it seems that 
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Sudermann to have taken his material from a still unknown gospel. John, the favorite of 
the lower people, is a fierce enemy of the Romans and the existing authorities. He would 
prefer to destroy everything with fire and sword. His hatred of Herod has no bounds; 
indeed, he already has the stone in his hand to throw at the king and thus give the signal 
for his stoning. He is very uncomfortable with the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, whom he 
also reveres, that one should love his enemies. John does not finally perish both by the 
wrath of Herodias and by the vindictiveness of her daughter Salome, who was in love with 
John and was rejected by him. Thus Sudermann's "Johannes." (A. E. L. K.) 

From Sweden. The most precious book in the royal library in Stockholm is the so-called 
Devil's Bible (Gigas librorum). The manuscript received this name from a picture that 
depicts the devil with a double tongue and long claws on his hands and feet. The book is 
of unusual size; the 309 (originally 318) pages, each of two colums, are 90 centimeters 
high and 50 centimeters wide. The material is thick, beautifully wrought parchment, which 
required 160 whole donkey skins. The covers are made of oak boards 4.5 centimeters 
thick, with strong mountings. The weight of the book is very considerable. During the great 
castle fire in Stockholm in 1697, the Bible had to be thrown out of the window to save it; 
the covers were badly damaged, but they were not repaired until 1819. By the old fittings 
one can still recognize that the book was chained in former times. This strange book, 
together with a number of other, hardly less precious manuscripts, among others the 
Ulfilas Bible kept in the library at Upsala, were captured in 1648 during the storming of 
Prague by the Swedes under King Mark and venerated to Queen Christine. The Devil's 
Bible is housed in the aforementioned library in a special cabinet. (A. E. L. K.) 


About the Jesuit Order the French newspaper "La Croix" gives the following statistics: 
In 1896 it counted 14, 251 members, of which 6000 were patres, who read masses, and 


4416 students and novices. In Germany there were 1662 patres and 1141 students. In 
Spain 1002 of the former and 1070 of the latter. Likewise, in France, 1633 of the former 
and 684 of the latter; in England, 984 and 920; in Italy, 789 and 601. The Society of Jesus 


is divided into twenty-two Provinces, which embrace the whole world; of these, Germany 
is the greatest in number, followed by Belgium, Arragon, and Castile. The Province of 
Mexico is the last, with 186 members of the Society. 

From Russia. Recently an important decision has been made in regard to religious 
instruction in the grammar schools. From one of the teaching districts the question was 
addressed to the Ministry of People's Enlightenment as to whether it would not be 
appropriate to remove Lutheran religious instruction from the number of compulsory 
subjects for the grammar schools, and to leave it to the Lutheran pastors to teach religious 
instruction, whether in the home or in the sacristy. The Ministry decided that this was not 
permissible. The Gymnasium directors are still responsible for the general supervision of 
this matter, but the exact control of the successes achieved with the students, as well as 
the determination of the teaching method, is the responsibility of the pastors. If, for any 
reason, it should prove impossible to provide religious instruction in Russian, the Ministry 
would allow this subject to be taught in German. (A. E. L. K.) 
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From Denmark. The Frankfurter Zeitung brings the following correspondence from 
Copenhagen, which is characteristic of the way in which today's liberals judge 
ecclesiastical matters: "The Pietist disturbance that prevails here produces peculiar 
phenomena. It is not so long ago that a preacher on the west coast of Jutland, after a 
stranding in which many poor fishermen met their death, described this misfortune as a 
punishment from heaven and threatened the families of the drowned with all the torments 
of hell if they did not change their way of life. The preachers of the so-called ‘Inner Mission’ 
have so terrorized the ignorant fishing population of the country with their shell and 
incendiary sermons that the people deny themselves any joy of existence and spend their 
time singing psalms and reading the Bible. These days the following has happened even 
here in the capital: A young preacher made all his confirmands, boys and girls, kneel down 
in one of the local churches and solemnly swear that they would never dance, never play 
cards, and never visit a theater. This procedure of the preacher has caused such a 
sensation and indignation that the inspector of the school, which is attended by most of the 
confirmands in question, has filed a complaint with the high school authorities about the 
strange zeal of the young preacher. The saddest thing, however, is that the Inner Mission 
is gaining so many adherents that it is building mission houses and spreading intolerance 
and superstition among the population through the considerable funds at its disposal. 
According to a report published the other day, the Inner Mission has 130 preachers in its 
service; it has erected 240 mission houses, as well as four colleges, and during the past 
year has held 33,440 meetings and sold 55,000 crowns worth of sermons. The poorer the 
population, the greater are the havoc wrought among it by the ‘Inner Mission.” 

From Palestine. Recently the revolt of the local Jews against the efforts of the "London 
Missionary Society for the Propagation of Christianity among the Jews" caused a great stir. 
The first impulse for this was the opening of the new hospital of this missionary society in 
the northwest outside the city. The same had formerly had its hospital in the city. It was 
gladly and frequently visited by the Jews, but gradually proved to be insufficient for the 
existing requirements, because it was too small and impractically furnished. Therefore, a 
step was taken to build a new building on a piece of land belonging to this society, on 
which, besides a sanatorium, there is also a Jewish girls' orphanage. When the hospital 
was completed, the following was engraved in large letters above the main portal: "Hospital 
of the Society for the Propagation of Christianity among the Jews." This caused great 
annoyance among the Jews. As a result, the rabbis issued a prohibition that, in case of 
danger of banishment from the Jewish community, no Jew should visit the hospital in case 
of illness. The result was that not only did no sick people come to the hospital, but also all 
the Jewish attendants left, and since then the hospital has only exceptionally few Jewish 
sick people, who do not care about the threats of the superiors. The storm that broke out 
also spread to the other Jewish missionary institutions, especially to the schools. The 
school for Jewish girls belonging to the English bishop is the first to tell of this; three girls 
were snatched from it by force by a large crowd of Jews in an uproar. The negotiations 
between the English consul and the governor of Jerusalem which this caused resulted in 
the girls having to be returned to the institution, but only in order to obtain their release in 
an orderly manner. (A. E. L. K.) 
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Association or Christian community? 


In the Breslau "Kirchenblatt" of October 17 of this year we read among other 
things: In Christianity of our day there is everywhere an effort to form an alliance in 
order to better fulfill truly Christian purposes. The "Youth League for Decisive 
Christianity," the "League of the White Cross" to combat immorality, the "League of 
the Blue Cross" to combat intemperance - these are all associations which are 
eagerly recommended by serious, awakened Christians, and from which many a 
blessing has undoubtedly already gone forth. We have already spoken earlier about 
the "Jugendbund flr entschiedenes Christenthum". Our remarks have not remained 
without opposition from the circles of this association. We have been misunderstood, 
as if we were unaware of the noble purposes of this association. In some letters we 
are assured that we have had rich blessings from it for the inner man. We are far 
from denying this. On the contrary, we rejoice in every stirring of spiritual life 
wherever it is manifested. What we aim at is this alone: To keep this life of faith from 
going astray at times, and rather to point it to the paths along which it can unfold into 
ever richer blessings. These paths have long been given to us in the Lutheran 
Church, with the means of grace of the pure Word and Sacrament, if only they were 
used properly. Covenant or church? - Why do the awakened cry out so loudly: 
Covenant, covenant! - Because the church so often fails to do what it ought. The 
accusation we are making here applies first and foremost to the state churches, but 
we want to make it expressly clear that we do not absolve the members of our church 
from it either. There, too, in the sixty years of outward peace, a great lukewarmness 
has broken out inwardly, and it is urgently necessary that we recognize our damage 
at the proper time, so that we may act according to Revelation 2:5: "Remember from 
what thou hast fallen, and repent, and do the first works." But so according to 
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Although we are very emphatic in pointing out the harm we have done, we must hold 
fast to it: Where it is right, the dear Lutheran Church offers abundantly and 
sufficiently all that one wants to achieve through those individual "covenants. 

To prove this, let us look at the second of the associations listed, the "White 
Cross League". It has set itself a highly significant aim. To protect against the terrible 
power of immorality and to combat it, it was first established in England. Since 1890 
it has gained a firm foothold in Germany. In rapid succession it gained ground in 63 
cities. It now spans our entire fatherland and is becoming more and more a power 
that proves itself as a strong protective force in the moral life of our people. A warm 
friend of our Lutheran Church, the venerable Pastor em. Dr. Siedel, is also a zealous 
promoter of this covenant. In a deeply movingly written appeal to the world of men 
he invites them to join. We would like to have his harrowing description of the terrible 
enemy against whom the League is fighting in the hands of all our men and young 
men. 

But what are the means of struggle proposed by this appeal? - Those who with 
holy earnestness strive for themselves and others to fulfill God's commandment, 
"that we live chastely and demurely in words and deeds," should gather into a union 
in order to awaken and cultivate the pure spirit in the German male world. Anyone 
can become a member who demonstrates a fine, honest attitude and the sincere will 
to practice a chaste way of life by making the following pledge: I, N. N., with God's 
help, take the following vow: 1. To treat all women and girls with respect and to 
protect them from injustice and degradation of any kind to the best of my ability. 2. 
to refrain from all lewd language, ambiguous jokes and gestures. 3. to recognize the 
law of chastity as equally binding on man and woman. 4. to spread these principles 
among my peers, and also to look after and help my younger brothers. 5. to use 
God's Word and Sacrament diligently in order to be able to fulfill the commandment: 
Keep thyself chaste. - Admission to the covenant should always be preceded by an 
individual interview with the director, on which special emphasis is to be placed. 
There pastoral counsel is to be given as to how one can become pure and attain 
peace with God. The acceptance itself is carried out in the presence of the other 
members and a golden pin with a white cross on a blue shield is the sign of the 
covenant. Monthly prayer meetings strengthen the members in their fight against sin 
and in their diligent work on themselves and others. 

But is a special covenant necessary for this? - Pastor Siedel's writing itself 
raises this question. It raises 
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In particular, he emphasizes two points by which a covenant has a beneficial effect: 
the union with like-minded people and the pastoral conversation, which gives the 
opportunity for the open confession of sin and thereby breaks the spell of sin. (But 
just here it becomes apparent how the covenant only wants what the church has had 
for a long time). 

The church must be engaged in pastoral care and its members, especially the 
young members, must again be engaged in pastoral care. There is no need for a 
covenant and a specially elected covenant leader. The pastor, as the shepherd to 
whom the souls of his congregation are entrusted, is their appointed pastor, to whom 
they can pour out their hearts in full confidence, not only once, but oftener, as often 
as sin stirs, as often as the struggle wants to become too hard. And that the church 
is one community, one body, must be recognized and practiced much more vividly. 
In the early years of our Lutheran Church the feeling of fellowship was much 
stronger. One member mourned over the other's sin, one strengthened the other, 
one did not yet think, "Shall | be my brother's keeper? . . . The true church has no 
need of extraordinary means; it has in the means of grace of the word and of the 
holy sacraments means enough to ward off sin and to convert sinners, to strengthen 
the weak and to raise up the fallen, if only these means were used with all 
earnestness and a true desire for salvation. 

Therefore we also call out to our young men and men, yes, to all our church 
members: Let us fight against sin in us and around us. Let us pursue sanctification, 
without which no one will see the Lord. But the covenant in which we want to stand 
in this battle is our dear Lutheran church. 

So much for the "church bulletin." 

It is also of the greatest importance for the Lutheran Church in America to keep 
a clear and correct judgment about the formation of associations within the church. 
If there are many church or Christian associations in Germany, there are many more 
in America. One literally outbids one another here in the formation of associations. 
The church lives in the time of the associations. And in this we find an ecclesiastical 
progress of our time. What is to be thought of this "progress"? 

That there is an association which, in spite of its Christian name and distinctly 
Christian purpose, is thoroughly reprehensible, every sober Christian soon realizes. 
The "White Cross League" mentioned by the "Kirchenblatt" belongs in this category. 
This association is also widespread in America; it has over a million members here. 
That Pastor em. Dr. Siedel calls upon Christians to join this association and to 
promote its spread in Christendom is exceedingly strange and 
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can probably only be explained by the fact that the concept of the Christian 
congregation has become a foreign one to him. The Christian congregation is 
obviously not the congregation of believers gathered around the ministry of 
preaching, but a massa corrupta geographically determined by regional church decree, 
etc. and assigned to a parish office, essentially a community of unbelievers. If the 
church is essentially the community of unbelievers, then it does, however, make 
sense to pick out Christians from this "church" and call them to form Christian 
associations for the purpose of performing Christian works. But if we hold that the 
Christian church is the community of believers, and that the local Christian 
congregation is the multitude of believers in a place gathered around Word and 
Sacrament, then the impropriety of trying to unite the members of this congregation 
into a Christian "chastity club" is immediately apparent. It is written that those who 
belong to Christ "crucify their flesh with their lusts and desires," Gal. 5:24. Christians, 
as Christians, walk honorably as in the daytime, not in gluttony and drunkenness, 
not in chambers and fornication, not in strife and envy, Rom. 13:13. If Christians now 
again make a special covenant to commit themselves to chastity, they thereby 
disgrace the Christian state, as if the same were a contentless, powerless thing, 
which does not yet ward off sin, and does not commit to sanctification. They interject: 
But among Christians the flesh is still stirring, and therefore a special covenant is in 
place, so that Christians may come to one another's aid by instruction and 
admonition, the answer is that this necessary covenant already exists in the local 
Christian congregation. The Christians gathered in the Christian congregation let the 
word of Christ dwell among them abundantly in all wisdom; they teach and admonish 
one another with psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, Col. 3, 16. If anyone among 
them is overtaken by error, the others help him again with a gentle spirit, because 
they are spiritual, Gal. 6, 1. 6, 1. Above all, the Christian community also enjoys the 
ministry of the pastorate, which publicly and specifically proclaims God's word for 
teaching, for punishment, for correction, for correction in righteousness and for 
comfort. If Christians of the local congregation now again found a special association 
for the cultivation of the spiritual life, for the avoidance of sin, for the performance of 
Christian works, this is done to the shame of the Christian congregation and the 
pastorate. 

The principle by which one can safely judge the formation of associations for 
Christian purposes is therefore a very simple one. Everything to which every 
individual Christian as such and every Christian congregation as such is already 
obligated must not be subjected to a special obligation of association. 
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to put them to the test. If this happens, it is to the detriment of the general Christian 
order and the Christian community. 

Thus, for example, a so-called "missionary association" is not in place within 
a Christian congregation. As every Christian, because he is a Christian, loves God's 
word, is chaste, moderate, truth loving etc., so every Christian is active for the 
spreading of the Christian church by virtue of his Christianity. "Ye are the chosen 
generation," writes St. Peter to the Christians, 1 Peter 2:9, "the royal priesthood, the 
holy nation, the people of property, that ye should preach the virtues of him who hath 
called you out of darkness into his marvelous light." The Christian church as such is 
commanded by its Lord: "Go ye, and teach all nations," Matt. 28:19, 20. If it is thought 
that a special covenant must first be formed in the church for the carrying on of the 
mission, the Christian state is eo ipso degraded, and the Christian church is declared 


to be a non-ens, at least in this respect. 

How did one come to the formation of such associations, which take the place 
of the Christian congregation? Under state-church conditions, as has already been 
indicated, this formation of associations is very understandable. Because the state- 
church congregations do not represent the community of believers, but are as a rule 
only a geographical concept, the congregations as such are not to be had for mission 
in particular, nor for Christian being and life in general. But there were and are 
believers in this motley company, and faith has a way of seeking the fellowship of 
the like-minded. Thus believers in the state church formed special associations, 
associations "for the meditation of the Word of God," "for the cultivation of the 
spiritual life," "prayer associations," "missionary associations," etc. From these 
associations much blessing has gone forth. Thousands of souls have found their 
Saviour and care for their spiritual life in these associations. The "Missionary 
Associations" also carried on, and still carry on, missions to heathen countries on an 
extensive scale. Thus, as | have said, the formation of associations in question within 
the state-church community is easily explained. They are a kind of protest and 
indictment against the dead, inert mass of these "congregations". 

But even where, as with us, the gathering together of "those who earnestly 
desire to be Christians" has come about, that is, where the local congregations 
constitute the community of believers, because only those are admitted into the 
congregation who must be considered Christians by love, and all who have become 
manifest as un-Christians are excluded: here, too, there is again and again a 
tendency to form such associations, which want to do what belongs to Christians 
and to Christian congregations as such. How is this to be explained? It must be 
admitted that it is often the most zealous and stirring elements of the congregation 
who show inclination to form such associations. You see, 
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The congregations as such want to do their Christian and congregational duty, but 
what comes out of it often leaves much to be desired. So it seems to them to be a 
better way if those who are always zealous form a special association and do quickly 
and zealously what the congregation as such does only slowly and casually. This 
zeal is to be acknowledged and praised. But the formation of an association in this 
case is nevertheless unwarranted and wrong. Those who are always zealous by 
God's grace have the duty of love to take care of the less zealous brethren with 
evangelical exhortation, that in them also the flame of holy enthusiasm may be 
kindled. In the meantime there is nothing to prevent them, as simple members of the 
congregation and without forming a special association, from being as zealous, for 
example, in giving as they are willing and able. Thus the church does not come short 
in the omission of the formation of associations. Indeed, by the very fact that the 
zealous are so zealous as Christians, as church members by God's grace, they 
provoke others, who are after all also Christians and church members, to follow 
them. In the other case, when special associations are formed for the performance 
of simple Christian works, the weak and indolent are led to think that those works 
are not a simple Christian duty, but only mark a stage of special Christian perfection. 
In short, the formation of special associations within the congregation for the 
accomplishment of general Christian works lowers the Christian congregation as 
such below the Christian level, and thus must ultimately serve to hinder rather than 
to promote the Christian church. The formation of such associations is mostly well- 
intentioned, and often outwardly induced by the indolence of those who could and 
ought to be more industrious, but nevertheless it is and remains wrong and injurious. 

All Christians have good reason to be reminded again and again of the 
incomparable glory of the Christian church body. While all other external 
ecclesiastical associations, such as synods and even larger church bodies, find only 
human orders, the local Christian congregation is the only external fellowship in the 
church established by God. And what God has ordered is certainly very good. But 
God, as Luther so often elaborates, has bad luck with his ordinances with us 
humans. God's ordinances do not please us. What we make ourselves seems much 
more praiseworthy and glorious. When an ecclesiastical association invented by 
men marches through the streets with flying flags, it impresses us, and we get 
"respect" for the church community, which has such "beautiful," "flourishing" 
associations. Now there are laudable church associations. There are associations 
that fit into the framework of the Christian community and do not hinder but promote 
the activity of the Christian community. Among these are the properly run young 
men's associations, virgins' associations, women's associations, and women's 
associations. 
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clubs, choral societies, etc. Nor will one polemicize against the occasional "marching 
with flying flags," especially if it happens rarely. But above all kinds of associations, 
do not forget the unique glory of the local Christian congregation. That would be very 
foolish and harmful. The congregation is, as has already been said, the 
ecclesiastical association founded by God here on earth. She is originally and 
immediately entrusted with all spiritual goods and treasures. She has the Word and 
the Sacraments. It establishes the sacred ministry of preaching at Christ's 
command, and enjoys the service of the same. She unlocks and closes heaven by 
handling the Word. Through the public ministry of preaching, as well as through 
private fraternal intercourse, all souls, young and old, male and female, find in her 
all that they need in the way of teaching and admonition, punishment and 
consolation, for the attainment of blessedness and the performance of Christian 
works. To those who say, "This is the ideal, but in many respects our congregation 
is poor," the answer is, "See to it, then, in your own part, that the lack is remedied, 
and that God's order is honored among you." Let us not forsake our assembling 
together, as some do, but let us exhort one another, Heb. 10:25. That which is not 
done within the divine order of the Christian church, will certainly not be done by 
human associations, which are to be set up in the place of the Christian church. It is 
also one of the reprehensible "new measures" to push the Christian congregation 
into the background as something obsolete and to want to build the church through 
associations instead. Let our motto be and remain: the cultivation and strengthening 
of Christian congregational life. Let us make good use of what God has given us in 
the Christian community. Then the church will grow and increase inwardly and 
outwardly by God's grace and blessing. F. P. 


Modern Synergism in the Light of Scripture. 


(Continued.) 

As the Scripture briefly calls Christianity faith, faith in Christ, and Christians 
believers, so the entrance into Christianity or conversion is called becoming a 
believer, e.g. Acts 11:21. 11:21: "And a great number believed, and were converted 
unto the Lord." Conversion is essentially conversion to Christ the Lord, and consists 
in the sinner's appropriating Christ, salvation in Christ, to himself by faith. And what 
do the Scriptures teach of the genesis of faith? 

The scripture calls faith the gift of God. In the passage Eph. 2, 1-10. where the 
apostle reminds the Christians of their conversion 
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and describes it as a resurrection from spiritual death, there is also the well-known 
passage: "For by grace you have been saved through faith, and that not of 
yourselves, it is the gift of God, not of works, lest anyone should boast. V. 8. 9. The 
raising from the death of sin is at the same time salvation, salvation from destruction. 
We are thereby, that God hath quickened us, who were dead in sins, out of natural 
corruption. And it is by faith that this salvation has come. By coming to faith we have 
been converted, made spiritually alive, and thus saved. Faith is a new light and life 
in the heart, the source of all spiritual, divine life. But the fact that we have been 
saved by faith is due to grace, which we owe solely to the free grace and favor of 
God. Salvation by faith, and therefore faith itself, is God's gift. And now the apostle 
adds a negative clause, "and the same not of yourselves." That we have believed, 
and thus been saved, is not of ourselves; faith is not of our own nature, our own self, 
not of our own impulse. "Not of works, lest any man should boast." Neither did any 
work or conduct of man precede it, which somehow determined and caused God to 
give us faith. Man is not to have the glory that he himself has done anything to make 
him now believe in Christ, that he has contributed anything to his salvation. St. Paul 
could not have been more clear and definite when he wanted to exclude any 
contribution or self-preparation of man to faith. Faith is a pure gift of God. The Apostle 
Phil. 1:29. testifies to the same thing: "Unto you it is given," or actually "given by 
grace, concerning Christ, not only that ye should believe on him, but also that ye 
should suffer for his sake." These words need no comment. Faith is a charism of 
God. And what God has given us is not only "the power to believe," as the synergists 
say, but also the power to suffer for his sake. 
Act of faith itself. Because faith is God's gift, the apostle thanks God and the Father 
of Jesus Christ for the faith of the Christians, e.g. Col. 1, 3. ff., and asks God to 
increase their faith, e.g. Eph. 3, 17. 

The scripture calls faith God's work and effect. The apostle writes Eph. 1, 18- 
21: "That you may know . . . which is the exceeding greatness of his power toward 
us that believe, according to the working of his mighty strength, which he wrought 
through Christ, when he raised him from the dead, and set him at his right hand in 
heaven above all principality, power, might, dominion, and all things that are named, 
not only in this world, but also in the earth. 
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even in that which is to come." That we believe, therefore, is due to an effect of the 
power of God, which God wrought through Christ, who was raised from the dead and 
exalted. That we actually believe, not that we can believe, was wrought in us by God 
through Christ. Hofmann rightly and aptly remarks: "A divine efficacy of power is 
designated as that which has in its wake the fact which the verb immediately 
preceding xatd expresses." It is said even: 77 ac tous motebovtas yata thy IvippElay tov 
YpPaTOUS TNC 1oYbOS ADTOU. 

But such words must be taken in full earnest. It is precisely this fact that we believe, 
not a human condition that makes faith possible, that makes man able and skilled to 
believe, that appears here as the effect of God's power in Christ. The apostle heaps 
here the expressions. God has shown the exceeding greatness of his power, might, 
and strength, the exalted Christ has exercised his omnipotence, his dominion over 
all principalities, power, might, dominion, in working faith in us. Such divine energy 
suffers no human energy and synergy beside it. The apostle here points, to speak 
with Hofmann, to "the all-resisting strength of God becoming master." That God, that 
the exalted Christ, exerts all the power, might, and strength at his command to bring 
man to faith, is only explained by the other fact, to which the Scriptures likewise bear 
witness, that faith is opposed toto genere to man's nature, inclination, feeling, and will. 
The object of faith, Christ crucified, is an offence to the proud Jews, and a foolishness 
to the wise Greeks. 1 Cor. 1, 23. Therefore God must, as it were, use all his power, 
the fullness of his omnipotence, to enable man to throw away everything else, 
especially his supposed virtues and advantages, and to consider them as evil and 
filth, so that he may win only Christ. A parallel Scripture statement is Col. 2:12: 
Lovnyépyte dia tg mMlotews ths Evépyeiag tov Asob tyeipavtog avtov &C tov veypov. "You 
are with 

raised up to him (with Christ) by faith, the working of God, who raised him from the 
dead." Luther has aptly rendered, "By the faith which God wrought." The noun 
attached to the expression tng mlotewe as an apposition, tng ivepyeiac tov & Eob, 

only emphasizes more strongly that faith is wrought of God, than if it were said, as 
Eph. 1:20, 1" Ivypynoev o dedc. Faith is what 

as far as its origin is concerned, it is a vain effect of God. It is sufficient to clarify the 
apostolic thought, what Hofmann remarks here: "The apostle prevents by this 
apposition that one thinks of faith as a behavior of man, by which he in turn would 
have enabled God to make him a partaker of the resurrection of Christ, while he 
means it only in the sense, as far as it is one and the same, whether one says, 
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through him, or through the efficacy of God, such resurrection has taken place, 
inasmuch as it is nothing else than the generation of the latter in man." Yes, faith, 
but faith itself, not the possibility of faith, is the product of God's power in man, and 
faith is "nothing else than" the product of God's power, not incidentally also the 
product of human thought and will. The same thing that is taught ex professo about 
the origin of faith in the scriptural passages just discussed is the result when the 
apostle 1 Cor. 2:5 emphasizes that faith does not consist in man's wisdom, but in 
God's power, when Jesus is called the beginner, author, and finisher of our faith in 
Hebrews 12:2, and when Acts 5:14 describes the growth of God in man as "nothing 
but" the origin of faith. 5:14, the growth of the church is described with the words: 
"And more and more were added to the Lord, both men and women, who believed," 
that is, God added many to the Lord and to the church of the Lord by working faith 
in them. And when the modern synergists define faith as "free obedience, which man 
performs," as "self-acting appropriation of salvation," and trace it back to the 
"spontaneous self-determination of man," they teach the very contradiction of what 
Scripture teaches. 

The power of God, which establishes and creates faith, does not in any way, 
as one would argue, nullify its ethical character. In order to think of faith as man's 
moral action and behavior, it is not necessary to imagine the matter in such a way 
that God's almighty power only put the potency, the germ of faith, into man, out of 
which man then formed the free obedience of faith by himself. No, to us, too, faith is 
an act, a behavior of the human personality, a confidence based on clear conviction. 
But we also know from Scripture that the divine power that produces faith is mediated 
through the Word, and the Word addresses the conscious, moral self. "So faith 
cometh by preaching, but preaching by the word of God." Rom. 10, 17. On this Luther 
writes, Erl. Ausg. 18, p. 247: "Nor does such faith come from one's own preparation, 
but when the Word of God is preached publicly and clearly, then such faith and hope, 
such strong confidence in Christ, begin to arise." The preaching of the divine Word 
sets before man the eternal thoughts of God and operates with reasons, and so it 
teaches and convinces man that what he hears is divine truth, that in Christ alone is 
salvation, also at the same time awakens longing and desire for salvation and gives 
assurance of salvation. The word is preached publicly, clearly and distinctly, to a 
multitude of hearers, but behold, under such preaching, and through such preaching, 
operates, works in a hidden way, often quite un- 
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the hand, the spirit of the living, almighty God on the heart of the individual, and so 
something stirs in the heart which was hitherto quite foreign to it, so genuine faith, 
hope, confidence begins to arise. 

Christ, the Lord, Himself expresses Himself concerning the cause and origin 
of faith in the well-known saying: "Do not murmur among yourselves. No man can 
come unto me, except the Father which hath sent me draw him, and | will raise him 
up at the last day." Joh. 6, 43. 44. He says here, in which way alone a man comes 
to him. To come to Christ means nothing else than to believe in Christ. In this whole 
discourse the Lord speaks of faith. John 6:35 says: "I am the bread of life. He that 
cometh to me shall never hunger; and he that believeth in me shall never thirst." He 
that cometh to Christ, who believeth on him, shall neither hunger nor thirst any more, 
he hath full sufficiency. The two expressions, "come unto me," "believe on me," are 


here used promiscuously; the former is only a figurative expression for the term faith. 


With the warning with which the Lord introduces his dictum, he gives the Jews 
and everyone else to consider that one can never come to Christ or attain to faith by 
murmuring, disputing, arguing, pondering, and reasoning. The Lord will say this 
much: "By murmuring ye do not judge; ye will measure me, and rhyme me, and judge 
my word with reason, and ask your head beforehand whether | speak right or not; 
but | say unto you, this is not the right way, nor the right road, that a man should 
come unto me; there is no end; though ye question yourselves to death, yet shall ye 
not work it out. But he punisheth the prudent man, that willeth to know his word: for 
nothing shall come of it. For his words are not acceptable to our understanding; 
therefore let them be spoken to us and to the whole world. For he speaketh it not 
here to the Jews only, but that every man that would be a Christian think, and hold 
his peace, and murmur not, and be content: but if he would be saved otherwise, think 
not after him, neither murmur, neither take it from him, that he should reason it out, 
or measure it out, or reckon it out with reason, and think, Verily, thus it is lawful; thus 
it seemeth good unto me." Luther. St. Louis Edition VII, p. 2284. 2285. 

But why is nothing done here with all the reasoning, measuring, and 
calculating? The Lord answers this very question by solemnly declaring: "No man 
can come unto me, except the Father draw him. That is to say, no man can come to 
Christ by any other way than that the Father draws him to Christ. This is the basis of 
the statement of Christ Joh. 6, 44. A man can reach a certain goal in two ways, either 
by going himself, or by going to the Father. 
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He is led and moved by himself, he sets his own strength in motion, or he is pulled 
by another. Here Christ appears as the goal, and the first way, that one goes to Christ 
by his own impulse, in his own strength, comes to believe in Christ by his own reason 
and strength, is excluded; only the other way, that man is drawn by the Father to 
Christ, leads to the goal. Thus the Lord, not only with the introductory warning, "Do 
not murmur among yourselves," but also with the words which he actually intends, 
"No man can come to me unless the Father draw him," first rejects the synergistic 
antithesis, all man's own ability, activity, and cooperation. Luther writes, op. cit. p. 
2285. 2286: "This is what he means here, that he says, Murret nicht! Why? No man 
can come to me, let the Father draw him. How dost thou like that? It is lately denied. 
Write these words in thine heart with red ink, or with letters of gold: for do what thou 
wilt, no man cometh unto me, but he whom my father draweth. This saying is a 
thunderbolt against all saints of works. . .. What shall a man do? shall he despair? 
No, it is spoken against your presumption, human ability, prudence, art, and reason; 
he wants to keep these in check with it, and also speaks it against the shameful 
people who want to master God's word, in which and through which they will be 
saved, and thus lead themselves." 

Only in this way does man come to Christ, that he is drawn, drawn by the 
Father. God draws man to Christ. It is easy to see what this means, if only this 
expression and concept of "drawing" is kept in mind, and if instead of drawing, some 
other activity and effect of God is not unnoticed. The opinion is not that God calls and 
invites man to come to Christ and to take hold of salvation in Christ. To invite is not 
to draw. Nor does the Lord mean to say that God only stimulates man inwardly and 
gives him strength to go to Christ himself, to turn to Christ. When one lifts up, feeds, 
waters, strengthens, and refreshes a weary man who has been laid up, and helps 
him to regain his strength so that he can go on by himself, this is not pulling. No, God 
really draws the man, pulls, lifts, carries him, and not only for a little while, but draws 
him to the goal, to Christ, that he is now with Christ and has Christ. It is just a question 
of how one comes to Christ. The coming to Christ itself is being drawn, just as the 
conversion of the Gentiles to the Lord is described as being carried, Isaiah 60:4. 


Coming to Christ is faith. Faith is an inward going, a spiritual movement, motus animi. 
Faith is a matter of the heart, rests in the will, is vain willingness. He who believes 
turns heart and will to Christ. But even so. 
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This movement is caused and brought about by God. God, God's breath, spirit, 
power, sets and keeps the inner thoughts, senses, wills and desires of man in motion 
and directs them to the goal, to Christ. God moves the heart of man and inserts it 
into Christ. God grasps and moves the will of man, which of course is every moment 
will and remains will and, what it wants, likes to want, and moves and draws the will 
towards Christ, so that it unites itself with Christ. In a word, God brings man to 
Christo, brings him to faith. The drawing is, as Hengstenberg rightly explains, "an 
inward influence on the minds of men," but just such an influence of God, which not 
only calls, stimulates, and gives strength to faith, but brings forth faith itself in man. 
This is also how our Lutheran confession interprets the drawing of the Father. The 
Concordia formula understands "to be drawn" as synonymous with "to be 
enlightened, converted, renewed, born again." "But before and before a man is 
enlightened, converted, born again, regenerated, and drawn by the Holy Spirit, he 
can of himself, and of his own natural powers, in spiritual things, and of his own 
conversion or regeneration, begin, work, or contribute as little as a stone or block or 
clay." Sol. Decl. art. Il, § 24. "Therefore here is no cooperation of our will in the 
conversion of man, and man must be drawn and born of God." § 44. The error is 
rejected that God "without hearing the divine word, and without the use of the holy 
sacraments, draws man to himself, enlightens him, justifies him, and makes him 
blessed." § The effect of the divine drawing is described in the following words: 
"However, the Lord God draws the man whom he wants to convert, and draws him 
in such a way that a darkened mind becomes an enlightened mind, and a stubborn 
will becomes an obedient will. And this the Scripture calls creating a new heart." § 
60. Luther remarks, op. cit. p. 2287. 2289: "Christ says plainly: He alone comes to 
me, and no one else feels the faith without which the Father draws to me. The 
drawing is not as the executioner draws a thief up the ladder and to the gallows, but 
it is a friendly luring and drawing to himself, as otherwise a pleasant man draws 
people to himself, so that he is friendly and affable, and everyone goes to him gladly. 
So God also draweth and bringeth men neatly unto him, that they may be willingly 
and gladly about and with him." 

However, this divine pulling is not a violent tugging, pushing, urging, because 
the will of man suffers no compulsion, but a gentle, friendly pulling towards itself. 
And this is connected with the fact that it is done through the Word. By the friendly 
preaching of the gospel God wins man's heart, will, consent. Jesus Himself explains 
His saying: "No one can come to me unless, 
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that the Father may draw him," continuing, "It is written in the prophets: They shall 
all be taught of God. He therefore that heareth of the Father, and learneth, cometh 
unto me." V. 45. 46. God makes a man hear, his gracious word, so he draws to 
Christ. "When the Father shall shew thee his great mercy, and shall make himself 
known unto thee, that he hath sent Christ into the world for a fatherly love, as John 
3:16. It is written, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life; and hear that God is no enemy to thee, but is thy gracious and 
merciful Father, and giveth his Son for thee, and suffereth him to die for thee, and 
raiseth him up again from the dead, and assigneth the Son unto thee, and causeth 
him to be preached unto thee: if therefore these things be rightly taught, they come 
unto him; that is, drawn." Luther op. cit. p. 2288. But when the Prophet says that 
they are all taught of God, Isa. 54:13, he does not mean all men, but all the members 
of the church of God. When Jesus testifies that whoever hears and learns from the 
Father comes to Him, He has in mind those who have not only heard the Word 
outwardly, but have also inwardly heard it, learned it, known it, and received it into 
themselves. But this is the very effect of the word, that God, through the word, 
teaches man inwardly, enlightens him, makes him know Christ, and gives him Christ 
for his own. And they therefore that are taught of God are drawn of the Father. "If | 
believe that he (God) sent his Son into the world, and that the Son came into the 
world, that | might have a gracious God, and believe on him, and receive his words, 
and master him not; then receive these words which the Holy Ghost hath put into 
the heart. So then the Father hath drawn thee. For it is well with him that thou 
shouldest hear and receive this word, that the Father hath sent the Son into the 
world. Therefore it is not reason that draws you here, but the divine word. Luther, 
loc. cit. p. 2288, 2289. If a man believes in Christ, he has received into his heart the 
word of Christ, such words as that God sent his Son that we might have a gracious 
God. But God Himself, the Holy Spirit, then put these words into his heart, so that 
now the Word and through the Word Christ dwells in his heart. And that then is called 
drawn from the Father. 

It is of interest to observe how the newer theologians deal with the present 
saying of Christ. When one sees how they twist and turn, invert and gloss over the 
text of Scripture in order to smuggle in their synergistic view, the simple, simple 
testimony of the sole efficacy of divine grace appears all the more as truth, as 
insurmountable, irrefutable truth. Hengstenberg remarks on Joh. 6, 43. 44.: "May 
they (the Jews), instead of murmuring, rather open their hearts, so that the Father 
may bring them to the 
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The father's drawing from the father is linked to subjective preconditions. The 
drawing from the father is tied to subjective preconditions. ... . The soul's desire must 
meet the drawing, the sensation of its own misery, the longing for redemption, the 
asking hand stretched upward." "If the beginning of the train is subjectively 
conditioned, its progress may also be endangered by the cessation of the subjective 
conditions." But the words of the Lord, "Murmur not one to another. No man can 
come unto me, except the Father draw him," do not in a single syllable point to 
"subjective preconditions" of the drawing from the Father. On the contrary, they 
testify that no man can go or come to Christ by his own deliberation, by his own 
reason and strength, and therefore cannot take a single step, not even the first step, 
in the direction of Christ. As such subjective preconditions Hengstenberg names the 
opening of the heart, the desire for salvation, the asking hand that is stretched out 
upward. But when a man is so far gone that he opens his heart, longs for redemption, 
for salvation in Christ, asks for grace and mercy, then he has already reached the 
goal, then he is already with Christ, then he believes in Christ. Then he does not 
need to be drawn to Christ. To open the heart to Christ is nothing other than faith, 
and the desire for salvation is the beginning of faith. And God works such faith. The 
Father's drawing to Christ consists precisely in this, that God excludes the heart of 
man, awakens in the heart desire, longing, inclination to Christ, that is faith. If we 
want to speak here of subjective condition, we may call faith itself so, inasmuch as 
eternal life depends on faith. "He that believeth on me hath everlasting life." Joh. 6, 
47. But it is God Himself who then fulfills this condition by drawing the inward, heart, 
and will of man to Christ. Keil writes: "Whom the Father does not draw, he cannot 
come to Christo. But the Father draws by inward instruction, which wants to be heard 
and received." "But the being taught of God, which the prophets testify of the 
members of the true church of God, is conditioned by hearing and learning of God." 
Similarly Meyer: "The drawing ... is the inward urging and leading to Christ by the 
divine working of grace, which, however, does not abolish human freedom, but gains 
it by the way of enlightening, stimulating, and impelling influence, and of the 
instruction unsuited by man through the same (v. 45.)." These two exegetes thrust 
the subjective condition, drawn from their fingers, into "being taught of God," and by 
the subjectively conditioned instruction allow the train to be conditioned of the 
Father. In the first place, it is an unholy confusion of terms to take the hearing and 
learning of which the Lord here speaks as a preliminary stage to "being taught of 
God," and to speak of receiving and receiving instruction from the Father. 
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The truth of the matter is that we speak of the "inward instruction" of God, of the 
"enlightening influence". No, the matter is like this. With the expression, "He that 
heareth and learneth of God," the Lord takes up again the prophetic saying, "They 
shall all be taught of God;" the "hearing and learning of the Father" coincides with 
the "being taught of God. What man takes up in himself, appropriates, so that it 
becomes his inward possession, is not the "inward instruction" of God, the 
illumination, but the outward Word, the Gospel of Christ; in taking this up, he hears 
and learns it inwardly, and this inward hearing, learning, hearing, understanding, 
recognizing, takes place by virtue of the inward instruction, by virtue of the 
illumination of God. And this is what the Lord here expressly shows and teaches, not 
that "being taught of God" is conditioned by man, by human hearing and learning, 
but the reverse, that what man does here, that he hears and learns, that he inwardly 
hears God's Word, rightly discerns it, receives it into himself, is conditioned by God, 
wrought by God, in that God inwardly teaches him, enlightens him with His Spirit. 
Kahnis exegeses, "No man cometh to faith whom the Father doth not draw by the 
Spirit (John 6:44.), but to follow or resist this train is a matter of human freedom." 
Dogmatics Ill, p. 421. What he here adds as an explanation to the text of Scripture 
is a miserable gloss, which virtually reverses and turns upside down what Christ 
says. Christ does not in any word give it to be understood that man must obey the 
pulling of the Father. The drawing of the Father is something different from the call 
of God, the outward call that goes out in the Gospel to all who hear the same. Man 
should and must, however, obey this call if he wants to become blessed; he must 
accept it in faith. This, however, is not a matter of human freedom, not the result of 
freedom of choice, but the Father draws man to the Son, determines him to follow 
the call of God, works faith in him. Frank, on his part, quickly evades all the difficulties 
that the theologians have in balancing their synergistic circle of thoughts with the 
testimony of Scripture, by cutting the Gordian knot and pushing aside John 6:44 as 
the authority of proof in the pending question. "Or who would wish to gather from the 
words of Christ, spoken in the midst of an inaccessible multitude of Israel, that only 
to whom it is given of the Father (Joh. 6, 65.), or whom the Father gives to the Son 
(6, 37.), or whom the Father draws (6, 44.), comes to Christ, a certain dogmatic 
judgment as to the measure and nature and success of an effect of salvation taking 
place in the sphere of the extra-lsraelitish nation and Gentile nation?" System of 
Christian Truth II, p. 47. What the Lord says in Joh. 6, 44. is thus to have validity only 


within Israel, which validity, Frank leaves in dubio, to the judgment of the question, 
however, what and how God 
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The fact that the Father works in man in order that he may attain to salvation does 
not contribute anything. Now, if any sentence of Scripture, even in form, presents 
itself as a generally valid sentence, it is this saying of Christ: "No man can come to 
me, except the Father draw him." One sees how the synergistic theologians 
entangle themselves, entangle themselves in all inconsistencies and contradictions, 
when they attempt to harmonize the products of their carnal reason with Scripture. 

At the close of this discourse, which he delivered in the synagogue at 
Capernaum, Joh. 6, 26. ff., Jesus said: "Wherefore | said unto you, No man can 
come unto me, except it be given him of my Father." V. 65. Herewith he refers back 
to his former saying, v. 44, and adds to it another authentic explanation, by now 
choosing the form, that it is given to man by the Father, ivhen he comes to Christ. 
That the Father draws to the Son means, then, as much as that God gives to man 
this very thing, that he comes to Christ, that God produces faith in man. 

What the Father does, that also the Son does. Thus we read John 12:32: "And 
|, if | be lifted up from the earth, will draw them all unto me.” Now this is the work of 
Christ, after He is lifted up to God by the cross and death. He draws them all to 
Himself. All who come to Christ at all, who believe in Christ, come to him in such a 
way that he himself draws them to himself, draws them into his fellowship by word 
and Spirit, that he himself brings them to faith. 

And so Christians can live their faith cheerfully and confidently, because it is 
indisputable that it is not their own doing, not even in the smallest part, but God's 
work and gift alone, and what God has given us he can also preserve for us; what 
God has created he will and will also preserve. We are confident of this, that he who 
began the good work in us will carry it out until the day of Jesus Christ. Phil. 1, 6. G. 
St. 

(Conclusion follows.) 


Ambrosius. 
(A study in church history.) 


(Continued instead of ending.) 

Ambrose's struggle against Arianism was more difficult, and at the same time 
involved a dispute against the imperial court. The Arians had been mistaken in their 
expectation that he would become a good Union man. He already did not tolerate 
that Arian bishops were present at his baptism. His fidelity was also put to the test. 
The empress-mother Justina, who had assumed the regency 
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for her son Valentinian Il, was a fanatical Arian. Until the death of her husband 
Valentinian | (375), she had only kept secretly together with her brother-in-law 
Valens (f 378), who ruled in the East. Her son Gratian also did not follow her unbelief, 
but had himself instructed in the right faith by Ambrose, and still requested from the 


latter a written exposition of the sacred doctrine (cf. the writing: De fide. Ad Gratianum. 


Libri V. Ambrosii Opp., tom. Il, p. 46-140). The scheming woman did her utmost in 
the year 380 to bring an Arian to the episcopal see of Sirmium; but in vain. Ambrose 
came to the election and, with his testimony, was not driven out of the church by the 
Arians. A young Arian woman even wanted to drag him by the robe among the 
women, who stood ready to beat him through. He said calmly, "Though | am not 
worthy of the priesthood, yet it befits neither thee nor thy state to do violence to the 
least priest; rather thou shouldst fear God's judgment lest some evil befall thee." 
According to the biography which his contemporary Paulinus gives us of him, the girl 
died suddenly that very day. - In 381 the Arian bishops Palladius and Secundianus, 
through Justina's mediation, brought it to a conciliar meeting at Aquileia, which, 
however, ended in their deposition. Justina would have gladly removed the 
champion of Christ from the way when the regency fell to her in 383; but she still 
needed him against the approaching usurper Maximus, the murderer of Gratian. 
Weeping, she came to Ambrosius, placed her son in his arms, and implored him to 
cross the Alps in winter for this boy, whose life was at stake, and to offer Maximus 
peace. Ambrose did so. Maximus kept him a long time at Treves, and sought from 
him also ecclesiastical communion, which had been granted him by some bishops 
after he had executed the Priscillianists and shed the first heretical blood. Our 
Church Father, however, declared to him in all seriousness that as long as he had 
not done public ecclesiastical penance for Gratian's murder, he was to be considered 
an unrepentant sinner. The church fights against heretics with other weapons; their 
execution is an annoyance, and he cannot stand in church fellowship with the 
bishops who have made themselves partakers of blood. Maximus had respect for 
the man of God who testified to him the truth, and for the time being wanted to cease 
all hostilities against the imperial court, withdrawing into the territory that was left to 
him. 

Thus the Arian had rest on the throne, surrounded herself with a Gothic 
bodyguard and other Arian court servants, chose the Scythian Mercurinus for a 
council of conscience, who took the name Auxentius in honor of the deceased Arian 
bishop of Milan; and now the campaign against the representatives of orthodoxy 
began. Pau- 
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The bishop of Rome, St. Linus, reports how they wanted to get rid of Ambrose 
secretly, but were unable to do so for the sake of the people. From a speech among 
the bishop's writings we see that two Arian chamberlains challenged him to a public 
disputation in mockery, but did not come at the appointed hour, but had driven 
overland, on which journey they met with an accident and died. Justina became still 
more biting. In the Passion of 385 Ambrose was summoned to the palace and told 
by the assembled Council of State to surrender the church of Portiana to the Arians. 
He immediately recognized that it was a question of more than just the building, 
since the court could easily build a stately church for itself and its Arian followers, 
and rejected the request as a denial of Christ. While they were negotiating with him, 
the matter came to a head, and the people flocked to the palace, so that those inside 
became anxious, and more and more anxious, when the crowds shouted to the 
Comes, who was to disperse them, that they wanted to die with the bishop for the 
faith. Ambrose pacified the people at the request of the court and returned home 
unharmed; but the court later reproached him for having aroused the people. On the 
Friday before Palm Day two privy councillors delivered to him the imperial demand 
that either Portiana or the larger new church in the interior of the city be surrendered; 
he replied briefly that the priest had no temple to surrender. The city prefect 
afterwards seized him in the church, but retreated before the people, who gathered 
around the bishop. While the candidates for baptism were being taught, imperial 
servants wanted to plant their ensigns on a church. Ambrose prayed imploringly for 
the prevention of rioting and bloodshed, when the people quarreled with them 
constantly during the service and seized the Arian priest Castulus during the 
communion, whose release he brought about through some deacons, whom he sent 
off with the request for calm. The court was liberal with threats, and imposed a heavy 
fine on the city, the payment of which the merchants’ guild undertook, declaring that 
they would pay still more if the faith were left untouched. Ambrose did not leave the 
church, which the court wanted to take, and answered the field commanders, who 
thought that the emperor exercised nothing but his right; everything belonged to him: 
"If the emperor demanded what is mine, my goods, my money, | would not oppose 
him, although everything that is mine belongs to the poor. But what belongs to God, 
over it the emperor has no power. If he desire my inheritance, take it! - ...for my body, 
| am ready to follow you. Will you bind me and put me to death? Come, with joy. | 
will not surround myself with the people as with a bulwark; | will not embrace the 
altars to eke out my life; much rather would | let myself be sacrificed for the altars." 
When the empress had the new basilica occupied before sunrise on a day of Char 
week, the bishop threatened all the 
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The soldiers who allowed themselves to be used as instruments of Christ's enemies 
were expelled from the Christian church, whereupon some of them ran away, others 
mingled with the frightened women and comforted them that they were not there to 
fight, but to pray with them. Ambrose preached on a passage from the Book of Job 
and thereby spoke of the temptations that came from women. Turning to the 
circumstances of the time, he continued: "| am commanded: give out the basilica! 
But | answer: | am not permitted to hand it over, nor does it please the emperor to 
receive it. You have no right to seize the house of a private citizen, and you think you 
may take away the house of God? The emperor, they say, is allowed everything; 
everything belongs to him. But | answer: do not complain with the belief that you 
have an imperial right even to that which is divine. Do not rise up, but if you want to 
be emperor any longer, be subject to God. It is written: What is God's is God's: what 
is Caesar's is Caesar's. To Caesar belong the palaces, and to the priest the 
churches. But, sayest thou, | must have a church also? | say: but not that which 
belongs to the righteous. What have you in common with the adulteress, the Arian 
Church?" After they had repeatedly interrupted him and tried to lure him out of the 
church, an imperial secret scribe came and called him a tyrant. Ambrose said: "| have 
arms, but in the name of Christ. My power is to offer my body. The tyranny of the 
priest is his weakness (according to the flesh); for when | am weak, says the apostle, 
| am strong." Day and night he remained in the church, together with presbyters and 
deacons, praying and singing psalms; and as the people and the army listened more 
to his preaching than to the emperor and his mother, the court thought it better on 
Maundy Thursday to remit punishment to the city, and to recall the military from the 
basilica. What sentiment prevailed at the court is evident from the words of the young 
emperor to some great men: "Verily, | believe, if it were Ambrose to you, you would 
deliver me up to him in bonds!" The bishop, who relates these proceedings himself 


in a letter to his sister (Opp., tom. Ill, p. 154-158), well knew that more clouds were 
gathering over him. (Conclusion follows.) 


Some theological principles of Luther. 


The writings from which | hereafter present some of Luther's theological 
principles in aphorisms are: 1. "D. Martin Luther's Little Book of the Babylonian 
Prison of the Churches." (XIX, 4 ff.) 2. "D. Martin Luther's Answer to King Henry VIII. 
of England's Book against his Tractate von der Babylonischen GefangniB. Anno 
1522. 
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Translated into German by himself." (XIX, 295 ff.) 3. "D. Martin Luther's Answer to 
the Super-Christian, Super-Spiritual, and Super-Artificial Book of Bock Emser at 
Leipzig, Together with an Appendix to Murnar, the Same Journeyman." (XVIII, 1557 
ff.) 

Why | have chosen these three writings in particular can be seen from the 
following reviews. Walther writes about the writings: "Of the Babylonian Prison" and 
"Luther's Answer to King Henry VIII": "First of all, these writings contain the core of 
the entire Lutheran polemic against Pabstism and are, as products of the first love, 
written with a liveliness, with a freshness and with a fire that they give clarity to the 
mind in the same way as they inflame the heart. . . . With the first Scripture Luther 
has, so to speak, delivered the first victorious main battle to Pabstism." ("Lehre und 
Wehre" II, 268.) Késtlin writes: "Among all scientific theological writings it ("Von der 
Babylonischen GefangniB') stands first." (Martin Luther |, 369.) About the writing, "D. 
Martin Luther's answer to the super-Christian . .. Bocks Emsers," Dr. Késtlin says: 
"This writing of Luther's has lasting value through the discussion and biblical 
substantiation of his doctrine of the general priesthood of Christians repeated in it, 
and especially through its explanations of the right conception and interpretation of 
the meaning of Holy Scripture in general." (1, 427.) 


I. 


From the scripture, "Of the Babylon Prison." 

1. but they must be confuted with the Scriptures, who contend against us with 
the Scriptures. (XIX, 19.) 

2. Far be it, far be it, that there should be one letter in Paul which should not 
be followed, and which the whole common church should not keep. (XIX, 22.) 

3. It is not in the power of the pope to make new articles of faith, nor cana 
common concilium do so. (XIX, 25.) 

4. For what is said without Scripture, or without proven revelation, may well 
be accepted as an opinion, but it is not necessary that it should be believed. (XIX, 
26.) 

5. But there is a great reason for our opinion, and chiefly this, that no violence 
should be done to the divine word, either by man or angel; but as much as is possible, 
the words should be kept in the most simple sense. And unless a manifest 
circumstance compels us, they are not to be taken out of their proper sense, lest by 
so doing we give occasion to the adversaries to ridicule the whole Scripture. (XIX, 
28.) 

6. What is the matter if philosophy does not understand this? The Holy Spirit 
is more than Aristotle. (XIX, 33.) 
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7. God's word has a greater reputation than our understanding's 
comprehension. (XIX, 34.) 

8. In the meantime | will hold this to be in honor of the holy words of God, 
which | will not allow to be violated by human fools, so that they are twisted into a 
foreign meaning. However, | leave it to others to keep the other opinion, which is set 
forth in a letter of the pope, which begins: Firmiter, only that they do not compel us 
to hold their opinion (as | have reported) for articles of faith. (XIX, 34.) 

9. But that which has no example in Scripture is dangerous, and should not 
be advised to anyone, much less be considered a common and public way of life. 
(XIX, 92.) 

10. For there must be a distinction between those things which in the holy 
Scriptures were instituted by God, and those things which in the church were 
invented by men, however holy and learned they may have been. (XIX, 119.) 

11. But now we defend the pure faith and the true sacred Scriptures, lest we 
should allow something contained in the articles of our faith, and afterwards, if it were 
not contained therein, should be overcome; lest therefore our faith should be made 
a mockery of us, and out of ignorance of our self-discovered things the adversaries 
and weak believers should be thus vexed, and for this purpose something should be 
laid to the charge of the sacred Scriptures. (XIX, 119.) 

12. Rather, we should strive that all that we boast of as articles of our faith 
should be pure, truthful, and based on clear Scriptures. (XIX, 127.) 

13. For the word of God is incomparably over the church. Over which word 
of God the church, as a creature, has no power to establish, order, or do anything; 
but it is to be established, ordered, and made. For who can bring forth his father or 
his mother? Who hath made his begotten before? Now the church hath power, that 
she may discern the word of God from the words of men: as Augustine confessed 
that he believed the gospel, because the church proved and taught that this was the 
true gospel: Not that the church is therefore above the gospel, for otherwise it would 
also be above God, whom we believe, because the church recognizes him as the 
true God; but, as Augustine says in another place, by the truth the soul is thus 
caught, that it may judge all things according to it, but the truth may not judge it, yet 
it is compelled by untruthful certainty to say that this is the truth. (XIX, 128.) 

14. | would not have any theologian diligently turn to allegories until he is fully 
conversant with the right and true understanding of Scripture. 
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would be strengthened. Otherwise it will happen to him, as it did to Origen, that he 
will not teach the Scriptures without harm. (XIX, 131.) 

15. Then it is a shameful and unjust service that a Christian man who is free 
should be subject to other than heavenly and divine teachings. (XIX, 132.) 

16. The ministry of the Word of God makes a priest and a bishop. Of the 
Word, | say, not of the Law, but of the Gospel. (XIX, 140.) 

17. Herewith | will make an end of this preface, which | gladly and gladly hand 
over to all pious Christians, who desire to know the right understanding of the 
Scriptures and the right use of the sacraments. For it is no small gift to know that 
which is given to us of God, as 1 Cor. 2:12 Paul says, and how to make use of the 
gifts. (XIX, 152.) 


1 Le 


From the writing, "Answer to King Henry VIII of England's Book Against His 
Tract." 

Christian Church has no other doctrine than God's Word. (XIX, 320.) 
The Church does not deal with useless people - Fables. (XIX, 324.) 
The Scripture has never spoken otherwise than it is in itself. (XIX, 324.) 

4. For where God speaks, we do nothing, nor give him anything; but listen, 
take, and receive from him what he says. (XIX, 332.) 

5. | base all my writing and teaching on the fact that nothing is to be taught or 
held that is not clearly stated in Scripture. (XIX, 332.) 

6. | appeal to God's Word and Scripture against men's sayings and custom. 

7. Free, free, free we will and shall be in all things that are apart from the 
Scriptures, defiance that it may hinder us. (XIX, 333.) 

8. Let nothing be held apart from the Scriptures. (XIX, 334.) 

9. Because Christ did not offer the Sacrament at the Lord's Supper, it is not 
to be offered at any Mass, nor is anything new to be erected apart from the 
Scriptures. (XIX, 335.) 

10. But! set against all the sayings of the fathers, against all angels, men, 
devils, arts, and words, the scriptures and the gospel, wherein the measure is clearly 
known to be the word and work of God, wherein God promises and shews us his 
grace. Here | stand, here | defy, here | proudly say, God's word is above all things 
to me, divine majesty is with me; therefore | would not give a hair's breadth if a 
thousand Augustins, a thousand churches of heaven besides, were against me, and 
| would not give a hair's breadth to them. 


co. Ne 
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| am sure that the right church will hold with me to God's word, and let the churches 
of Heinzen hang on the words of men. (XIX, 336.) 

11. He knows not what faith is, and how consciences are to be provoked, not 
with laws, but with promises. (XIX, 338.) 

12. | will not dispute with any man, that he saith any thing more or otherwise 
than is written. (XIX, 340.) 

13. If he can prove that men's sayings and customs make articles of faith, | 
am caught in all things. If he cannot, | have won, for | rely on the word and scripture 
of God against the sayings and customs of men. But if men's sayings and customs 
make articles of faith, | would like to know why my sayings should not also be articles 
of faith, since | am more a man than another? Why should not the doctrine of the 
Turk and the Jew also be right, and of all heretics? For they are also fine, 
understanding, reasonable men, and have had it longer in custom than we Germans. 
But if they are not valid, why are King Helena's men valid with their sayings? Since 
they are so nearly without God's word, as no other man. (XIX, 344.) 


Lit. 


From the scripture, "Response to the Super-Christian... Book of Goat Emser." 

1. "All the fathers' books must be read with modesty, not believing them, but 
seeing whether they lead to clear Scripture and explain Scripture with clear Scripture. 
That no more than the bare sword, the word of God, may reign with any man." (XVIII, 
1585.) 

2. "All that men order is human." (XVIII, 1513.) (From Dr. M. Luther's answer 
to the goat Emser.) 

3. | will have the holy scriptures, because | also fence against thee with 
scriptures. (XVIII, 1573.) 

4. For this the fathers are of no account to thee with me, for thou hast proved 
before that they have never erred. (XVIII, 1573.) 

5. No particular (holy) father has the power to order and make an article of 
faith or sacrament, which the Scriptures have not ordered and made. (XVIII, 1574.) 

6. Let no habit change and negate anything in the Scriptures and Articles of 
Faith. (XVIII, 1575.) 

7. It has always harmed traditiones hominum, human laws, and obscured 
divine laws. (XVIII, 1576.) 

8. Divine order hangs in no wavering habit, cannot be changed by man. 
(XVIII, 1578.) 
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9. One should not need the teaching of the fathers any further than to come 
into the Scriptures as they came, and then remain with the Scriptures alone. (XVIII, 
1587.) 

10. To keep the law makes no Christian; to keep it makes no unchristian. 
(Whereas it is not right, what the common man keepeth and doeth, without cause 
and wantonly despiseth; again, tyrannical and inhuman, yea, devilish, is, without 
cause, burdening, driving, and pressing with the laws of men a Christian, silence a 
whole or great multitude). (XVIII, 1593.) 

11. The Holy Spirit is the most simple writer and speaker that there is in 
heaven and earth, and therefore his words can have no more than a most simple 
sense, which we call the written or literal sense of the tongue. (XVIII, 1602.) 

12. Therefore let it not be said that the Scriptures or God's Word have more 
than one sense. (XVIII, 1602.) 

13. God's word is more than all angels and saints and all creatures. - | will 
and must be overcome with Scripture, not with uncertain lives and doctrines of men, 
however holy they are. (XVIII, 1622.) 

14. The nature of the pope and of all papists is purely human doctrine and 
custom, without any Scripture. (XVIII, 1628.) 

15. And all the commandments of the pope (of which there are innumerable) 
are but a stranglehold of souls, that he do no more than cause sin and destruction 
in all the world, and so destroy all Christendom. - Of course, little or no one escapes 
from him, except those who die in the cradle. (XVIII, 1633.) 

16. For as it is not necessary to believe that St. Peter was at Rome, because 
there is no Scripture; so it is not necessary to believe that the pope is the heir to his 
chair and pope. (XVIII, 1638.) 

17. | will not teach thee with men, but checkmate thee with the Scriptures. 
(XVIII, 1644.) 

18. That's why | want writing; writing, Murnar! Murnar, Scripture! or seek 
another fighter. (XVIII, 1652.) 

19. Therefore let thy reason sleep, and show me a letter in Scripture, that 
temporally space, place, or building belong to the church, and | will demand no more, 
and soon follow. (XVIII, 1653.) 

20. Nothing so pointed with reason may be put forward that may not be 
refuted with counter-reason. (XVIII, 1653.) 

21. Do you see, my Murnar, what it is to theologize with mere reason without 
Scripture? Do you think, if you replicate this, that | could not replicate it again? But 
where, in the end, is the finite truth? (XVIII, 1654.) 
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22. So | conclude that the Christian church is not attached to any place, 
person or time.... But dost thou ask how this is done? Answer | lately: All Christians 
in the world pray thus: | believe in the Holy Spirit, a holy Christian church, communion 
of saints. If this article is true, it follows that no one can see or feel the holy Christian 
church, nor can he say, "Look, here or there it is. For that which is believed is not 
seen or felt. As St. Paul teaches Ebr. 11:1. But again, that which is seen or felt is not 
believed. (XVIII, 1654.) 

23. We do not now ask whether it is proved from the text, but whether it is 
right and well proved from it. (XVIII, 1656.) 

24. Now what doth it profit thee, Murnar, and all the papists, that ye impose 
many fathers in this saying? They have erred as men, and so you take error for a 
reason and truth. But to me the main saying of Christ is more valid than all teachers 
and fathers, however holy and learned they may be. Christ's words are clear enough, 
may no one glofsen. (XVIII, 1658.) 

25. O amend ye, brethren, the scripture cometh to day, men's eyes awake: 
ye shall adorn your things otherwise, or the bright light shall put you to shame. | warn 
you faithfully. God help us all to the right truth. Amen. (XVIII, 1660.) | Aug. 
Schuessler. 


Literature. 


Dr. Martin Luther's Complete Writings. Sixth volume. Interpretation of the Old 
Testament. Interpretations on the great prophets and on Hosea, Joel and 
Amos. Published anew by order of the Ministry of the German Lutheran 
Synod Of Missouri, Ohio, etc. St. St. Louis, Mo. Concordia Publishing House. 
1897. xiv pages and 1837 colums. Price: $3.75. 

This sixth volume of our Luther edition contains Luther's interpretations on the 
prophet Isaiah, on individual passages from Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, and then on 
the minor prophets Hosea, Joel, and Amos. "The editing of these interpretations," says 
Prof. Hoppe in the preface, "has been very laborious. For of all the writings on the 
prophets, only those edited by Luther himself, on Jonah, Habakkuk, and Zechariah, are in 
the German language; all the rest had to be revised from the Latin, partly thoroughly, partly 
completely retranslated." The text of the Latin originals could be corrected several times, 
as is shown in the preface. For the sake of completeness, the interpretation of the prophet 
Hosea is given in triplicate, according to the Zwickau manuscript (printed in 1884), 
according to the Basel print of 1526, and according to Veit Dietrich's edition (printed in 
1545); likewise the interpretation of the prophet Joel according to Veit Dietrich's first (1536) 
and second (1547) editions, as well as according to the Zwickau manuscript (1884). The 
interpretation of the prophet Amos is offered in double form, according to the Altenburg 
manuscript, also Veit Dietrich's work, and according to the Zwickau manuscript. For 
practical use, this is almost too much completeness. What the value 
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As far as the various adaptations are concerned, those of Veit Dietrich are definitely to be 
preferred. As far as his treatment of Hosea is concerned, it was "overlooked" by Luther 
himself and thus recognized by Luther himself as his (Luther's) work. Concerning Veit 
Dietrich's treatment of Joel, Amos, and Obadiah, which appeared in Strassburg in 1536, 
Luther did not express himself so favorably in his immediate surroundings, as Dietrich 
himself reports in a letter to Justus Menius. In 1547, therefore, a second adaptation of 
Joel appeared in Dietrich's hand. Veit Dietrich was not only a great theologian, but had 
also, through years of personal intercourse with Luther, become so familiar with the 
Reformer's thoughts that there was hardly a more competent editor of Luther's lectures 
than he. What is offered to us in the recently discovered Zwickau manuscript as Luther's 
interpretation of the minor prophets is so deficient that we completely agree with Prof. 
Hoppe when he says: "Luther would not have admitted the publication of writings of such 
a nature" (Preface XIV). The Zwickau manuscript has been included in our edition 
"because of its archaeological interest"; "its practical value is low". (Cf. Note, pp. 1070 ff.) 
The most exquisite pearl in this volume is Luther's interpretation of the Prophet Isaiah, 
especially the very detailed interpretation of the 9th and 53rd chapters. Here Luther's 
mastery in the interpretation of Old Testament Scripture really comes into its own. Let us 
not leave unused what God has given us through the Reformer of the Church. 
F. P. 


The Holy Land in Geography and History by Townsend Mac Conn, A. 
M. New York. Townsend Mac Conn. 1897. vol. i. Geography. 96 pp. Vol. II. 


History. 136 pp. 7X4“. Nicely bound in cloth. Price: $2.00. 

We consider this work to be a useful aid in the study of Palestinian geography and 
Israelite history, and which theologian should not also occupy himself with it in order to 
better understand the Scriptures? It is not a scientific work that engages in in-depth 
investigations and sets up new hypotheses, but it utilizes in a very skillful, clear manner 
the communications and researches of scholars of very different orientation, from Philo 
and Josephus down to Stanley and Ewald, Sayce and Hilprecht, Gratz and Schirer, 
Delitzsch and Ramsay. Especially has the author made use of the accurate maps and 
publications of the "Palestine Exploration Fund." The excellent recent German works on 
the history and geography of the Promised Land seem to have become known to the 
author, who proceeds compilatorily throughout, only so far as they have been translated 
into English. We find, for example, no references to the very thorough, comprehensive, 
and on the whole positive work of Kéhler on Old Testament history. A particular advantage 
and benefit of this work are the immensely numerous (145) maps, plans, plates and 
illustrations of geographical, topographical, historical and geological content, most of 
which have been prepared especially for this work and by means of which what is said in 
the text on one side is vividly brought before the reader's eyes on the opposite side. Our 
advertisement is meant for pastors who can distinguish between what is true and what is 
certain, between what is questionable and what is false. To the latter belong, for example, 
most of the geological explanations, and also otherwise it is not lacking, especially in the 
second historical part. The author adheres on the whole to the narrative of Scripture, but 
writes, as it is said in the Prospectus, "in the light of the latest discoveries of science, 


archaeology, and broad critical scholarship" and does not take into account that the 
statements of modern science, be it biblical criticism or geology or Asfyriology or New 
Testament contemporary history, often contradict the statements of Scripture. We pick out 
a few points. The author leaves the time of writing of the Book of Daniel undecided, but 
inclines to the assumption that it was written in the Maccabean period, that is, about 170 
B.C. (Il, 68). (II, 68.) Thus the creation by Daniel falls down. In the account of the creation 
of the world he says in reference to the six-day work: "Whether regarded as literal days of 
twenty-four hours, days of the vision, or divine ages, as the sacred writers seemed to regard 
them ... the whole creation is an orderly work of constant progression and preparation of 


man. The Bible account was not intended to 
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teach geology, but its pictures are absolutely confirmed by it" (II, 2). What to think of this is 
made clear on the table opposite, on which, next to the "Biblical History", the "Geological 
Periods" are listed and the physical age of the world is given as "approximately twenty 
million years"! With regard to the much-touted Census of the Emperor Augustus, Schirer's 
assumption "that this census did not occur until ten years later, and Luke was misinformed 
as to the cause of Joseph's journey" is communicated without criticism (Il. 83). Behind the 


statement of the "Chronological Table" (II, 119) that there had been Sumerian dynasties 
already before 6000 B.C., we not only put a big question mark, but consider it simply 
wrong, because it does not agree with the chronology of Scripture. Our readers will see 
from these examples that this book, which is in every respect really cea furnished 
and practically laid out, must be used with proper caution. L. F. 


The Indian Mission in Michigan and Nebraska. Separate reprint from 
"Fritschel, History of the Lutheran Church in America". With 3 pictures. 
Glitersloh. Printed and published by C. Bertelsmann. 1897. 39 pages 
octavo. Price: 50 Pf. 

The history of the Indian mission in Michigan is essentially correct. However, it is by 
no means based on own source research or even verification. It is for the most part (16 of 
21 pages) a reprint of the relevant section from Karsten's "History of the Lutheran Mission 
in Leipzig". Besides Karsten, the following sources are cited: Baierlein, Im Urwalde. 
Church bulletins. Deinzer, Lhes Leben, Vol. Ill, Abthl. 1. Now the leadership of the Indian 
Mission was already transferred to the Missouri Synod in 1849 and since that time the 
official reports of the Heathen Mission Commission and individual reports of the 
missionaries until the abolition of the mission in 1868 are found in the synodal reports and 
in the journal ("Lutheraner") of the said synod. Surely these are "sources". How far the 
"Leipziger Missionsblatt", Karsten's main source, uses them or has its own reports, we 
cannot say. In a writing such as the present one, the indication of the same should not be 
missing. Then the author, who in any case wants to report about the Lutheran Indian 
mission in general, would not have remained as good as unknown that the Missouri Synod 
also had a missionary among the Indians in Minnesota for years. Some minor inaccuracies 
have come to our attention. The first mission colony here is soon called "Frankemut," soon 
"Frankenmut" instead of "Frankenmuth." The chief's name is once spelled "Pemmasikeh" 
and then "Bemassikeh." There are also other curious spellings of proper names. - The 
second part of the book deals with the Indian mission of the lowa Synod in Nebraska. L. 
F: 


In Faraway India. Impressions and experiences in the service of the Lutheran 
mission among the Tamuls by Georg Stosch, pastor at the Elisabeth 
Hospital in Berlin. Published by Martin Warneck. Berlin 1897. 223 pages. 
Price: 2 Mark 80 Pf. paperback. 


The author of these "Impressions and Experiences in the Service of the Lutheran 
Mission", formerly a Leipzig missionary, very correctly emphasizes with great emphasis 
that a missionary should place himself entirely at the service of the "Word", "renouncing 
his own, spurning all arts". But to him this is only "wisdom." And how seriously this 
"renunciation" is meant is evident from the fact that, in discussing the caste question, he 
onthe one hand admires the "missionary policy of Bonifacius," but on the other hand thinks 
that "we" bring "Christianity in a form concentrated and purified by centuries of 
development, in a form that urges immediate decision. And at the end of the book he 
expresses the expectation: "But He - the Son of Man - will, when He comes, carry out the 
work that the mission has begun by establishing His kingdom on earth. In other respects 
the book, which of course does not pretend to be exhaustive of the subjects discussed, 
offers many interesting and instructive things, especially in the sections on the natural 
symbolism of the Tamuls, on some fundamental concepts of religion in the Tamul 
language, and on the Indian caste. The English school system, which, according to the, 
as it seems to us, correct judgement 
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The author's view that this is also a danger for the mission, is dedicated to two sections. 
Of interest are also the reports on the almost unbelievable poverty of a large part of the 
population of India, on the efforts of a pagan to support his religion, and on various 
experiences in missionary work. The author of this book is not in a position to judge 
whether all of the author's statements, especially those based on the study of Indian 
literature, are completely well-founded, but he believes that he can recommend the book 
as a useful read, especially to those who do not wish to become acquainted with the 
Indian people merely from the outside. F.Z. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 


How to make the "Luther League" useful. In the "Lutheran Herald" a pastor of the New 
York Synod writes: "Here, too, we have a so-called Luther League, whose main activity 
actually consisted only in celebrating the annual feast once a year, but which otherwise 
led a rather miserable existence, like other associations of this kind. It lacked the right 
reason, the right tendency, the ecclesiastical authorization - it lacked work. ... Now the 
above association has set itself the task, instead of wandering into the distance, of 
intervening in its own, given circle in a helping and promoting way. First of all, members 
of each confirmation class should personally visit their former companions who have 
become strangers to the church, encourage them to attend church services, or pick them 
up and try to persuade them to join the congregation. The pastor makes special selections 
from the already existing scriptures for the sick, the homebound, the lonely and the 
abandoned, and occasionally the young people speak to the pastor and receive such 
scriptures. They read them to the sick, or administer them before church time, so that 
such writings can be read at home when the congregation is edified in the house of God. 
If adeath has occurred somewhere, a puffed consolation scripture is delivered in the same 
way, with the greeting of the congregation. In this way the members enter into a 
wholesome relationship with one another, and especially the younger members of a 
congregation, who have desire and love, such work becomes a blessing, and thus they 
become a blessing to the congregation, because they are active for the congregation. 
Should they later become members of the church council, they will not blush if the pastor, 
as is written in all constitutions, asks them to visit the sick; they will know what to do. More 
valuable documents are also handed out, but these bear the remark that they remain the 
property of the congregation, but the person concerned may hand the document over to 
the pastor or one of the elders when he goes to church for the first time. ... The desire for 
activity is there among the young people and cannot be denied; but they are to be 
instructed, instructed and encouraged. The thought is almost too great and elevating: a 
centralization of the youth associations of our synod as an evangelization, mission, and 
church building association. Couldn't the Luther League - since it exists alongside the 
church - be steered into ecclesiastical channels? Then the name, which has already fallen 
into disrepute with many, would still come to honor for the salvation and blessing of the 
Lutheran Church." Everything that is mentioned here as desirable activity of the members 
of the Luther League, the seeking out of the misguided, the visiting of the sick, missionary 
work, etc., comes to every Christian, 
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therefore also to every Christian young man, by virtue of his Christian status. There is no 
need of a special "league" for this. It is natural, of course, for the young men of a 
congregation to cultivate Christian brotherly intercourse among themselves, and to form, 
for instance, a "Young Men's Association. They may also be active as an association, but 
not apart from the congregation, but in the congregation, on behalf of the congregation, 
and under the supervision of the congregation. If the "young men" loosen the divine bond 
that binds them to the congregation, the evil fruit will soon become apparent. 


FiiP. 
A Female Baccalaureus Theologiae. A few months ago the daughter of the well-known 
Dr. C. A. Briggs, of the Presbyterian: Union Semi, nary in New York, earned the degree of 


Bachelor of Divinity, at the theological institution at which her father holds a professorship. 
But this was not the first instance of this theological degree being conferred upon a female. 


In 1894 the Hartford Theological Seminary conferred the same on two young ladies, one 


of whom is now professor of Biblical Literature at Mt. Holyoke College, the other a 
missionary teacher in South Africa. This was repeated the previous year. | 


Unbelief and Generosity. The Universalist paper, "The Universalist," calculates that 
about 2% times as much is given by the Universalists for "church" purposes as by the 
Presbyterians. The Presbyterian papers, the "Interior" and the "Observer," argue about this 


with the "Universalist." They point out, for example, that the Presbyterians give large sums 
to enterprises outside their church fellowship, while the Universalists keep all their gifts for 


themselves. Assuming the accuracy of the statistics of the Universalist, we would like to 
offer another explanation. The children of this world are wiser than the children of light in 
their generation, Luc. 16, 8. The religion of the Universalists is the religion of the children 
of this world, utter unbelief. But unbelief has always sacrificed more for its purposes than 
faith in the service of Christ. This is very shameful to Christians, but itis so. F. P. 


II. Abroad. 


The number of theology students at the German Protestant universities has declined 
steadily and significantly in recent years. Whereas in 1890 the number was 4527, last year 
only 2956 students studied theology. And it is noticeable that precisely those faculties 
which pay particular homage to liberalism have suffered the greatest decline. The number 
of students at the University of Berlin, where Harnack, Kaftan, Pfleiderer and others teach, 
has decreased by almost fifty percent. Then follow Gdttingen, Leipzig, Halle, and Marburg, 
where free theological science has also taken hold. The only exceptions are the 
universities of Greifswald and Erlangen, whose theological faculties are considered 
orthodox. L. F. 

The president of the Bavarian Oberconsistorium, von Stahlin, who died in May, was not 
succeeded in office by a theologian, but rather by a jurist, Ministerialrath von Schneider, 
who was appointed to this important office for the Protestant Church. The 
Oberconsistorialrath von Buchrucker, who in the meantime was in charge of the 
presidential business, had been asked whether he was willing to take over the presidential 
position; however, he asked that, because of his advanced age, he be dismissed from this 
position. 
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to want to refrain from it. With this, the line of theologians, who had been at the head of 
the Bavarian church government since HarleB, was broken again, and, as the "Neue 
Lutherische Kirchenzeitung" reports, there is probably no regional church authority in 
Germany that is led by a theologian. The words of Luther: "We must tear up the 
Consistory, for we do not want to have the lawyers and the Pope in it," have long since 
been forgotten. L. F. 

In the "Leipziger Missionsblatt" we find the following summary of "the German 
Protestant Missions in 1896": In 1896 the Rhenish Mission in Southwest Africa, on the 
Sunda Islands and in China baptized 3703 heathens (total number of souls 64,317), the 
Hermannsburg Mission in South Africa and India baptized 3160 heathens (total number 
35,450), the Basel Mission in India, China, Cameroon and on the Gold Coast 2242 
Gentiles (total number 33,840), Berlin | in South Africa, German East Africa about 1050 
Gentiles (total number 29,999), the Brethren Church 574 Gentiles (total number 91,442). 
The GoBnersche Mission working among the Kols in India increased by about 2000 (total 
number 42,000). The North German (Bremen) Mission, which this year celebrated the 
50th anniversary of its work with the Ehwe people in West Africa, reached the total number 
of 1844 Christians in 1896 through 254 baptisms of Gentiles, and the Schleswig-Holstein 
Mission, which works in the Telugu and Urija countries in India, baptized 84 Gentiles (total 
number 458). Add to this the Neukirchen Mission with 42 baptisms of heathens and 784 
Christians, the Berlin Evangelical Mission Society for German East Africa (Berlin Ill), 
which was founded only recently, and the Neuendettelsau Mission with about 100 souls 
each, Finally, our mission with 942 heathen thousands and a total number of 16,036, so 
that the sum of all heathen baptisms is almost 14,000, and the total number of heathen 
Christians gathered by the German Protestant mission will amount to about 316,000. - 
The expenses of the above societies amounted to about 4,700,000 marks. The largest 
English society, the Church Mission, founded in 1799, with an expenditure of about 
5,945,000 marks, counted in 1896 8020 baptisms of adult Gentiles, and a total number of 
baptized Christians of 203,701, of whom, however, only 62,785 were entitled to 
communion. It maintains 1036 European missionary workers, but of these the greater half 
(531) are missionary women and missionary teachers, and only 399 ordained 
missionaries. The American Episcopal mission baptized 11,836 adults and 7328 children 
in Liberia, China, Japan, Korea, and India in 1896. It is not without reason that this mission 
is accused of baptizing too quickly. An American missionary journal puts the total number 
of Gentiles baptized in all evangelical missions in 1896 at 65,000. 

Berlin Church Father Edition. The Luthard "Literaturblatt" writes: With the end of the 
century coincides the beginning of an enterprise of which theology, in particular German 
theology, may be proud. Under the auspices of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, 
the entire Old Christian literature written in Greek, i.e. the so-called patristic literature, but 
also the heretical and apocryphal literature, even the Jewish literature worked on by 
Christians, and first of all the literature of the first three centuries, is to be published in a 
manner that meets all the requirements of current philology and historical science. 
Excluded is only the New Testament, whose scholarly treatment already has a 
tremendous lead over that of the rest of the ancient Christian literature. Where the 
originals are missing, the old translations will take their place. The introductions and 
translations will appear in German, the scholarly language of modern times. In the eye 
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The work comprises about fifty volumes of thirty to forty sheets each, which will be 
completed in about twenty years and should not exceed a price of fifteen to twenty marks. 
The work is financially secured by the generous endowment of the married couple 
Hermann and Elise (née Heckmann) Wenizel for the benefit of the Academy. One has to 
go far back and far away from Germany, to the days of the bloom of the French Moorish 
Order, before one starts such comprehensive works for the Greek-ancient Christian 
literature, as they are now planned in our fatherland. 

Saxony unv the classical grammar schools. The 44th Assembly of German Philologists 
and Schoolmen met in Dresden. The "Sachsische Kirchen- und Schulblatt" writes about 
it: The assembly was distinguished by the presence of Sr. Majesty the King and Sr. Royal 
Highness Prince George, as well as by solemn greetings from the representatives of the 
Ministry and the city. In a fine welcoming speech, His Excellency Cultusminister v. 
Seydewitz emphasized that the introduction of the student to classical antiquity must be 
and remain the focal point of Gymnasium education, in contrast to the direction which 
would like to make the realms and modern languages more the core of higher education. 
Only the following passages from the excellent speech may be cited: "The German 
Gymnasium, entrusted to your and our care, has in recent times been the object of violent 
attacks. In writing and orally, in large and small, appointed and unappointed circles, the 
question of its raison d'étre in the present has been raised and denied in all seriousness. 
It has been asserted - to say nothing of other things - that the German loses his sense of 
German thought and feeling, his understanding of German national greatness, through 
the detailed study of the ancient world at the Gymnasium; one did not hesitate to make 
this accusation about a decade after the great war of 1870/71. In a nutshell, the entire 
method of teaching and education at our Gymnasium was described as fundamentally 
wrong. It will not require an explicit assurance that the Saxon government does not share 
this view." Then, after explaining how the Saxon government is not at all opposed to 
reforms: "The opponents of the Gymnasium have sometimes started from small points of 
view. In pleasant contrast to this, we never want to lose sight of the great unshakable 
foundations on which the Gymnasium rests, the great ideal goals which it pursues, the 
great incontestable successes which it has shown in the best of our people. It is true that 
one complains that our time lacks here and there the desirable great trait; | hope that the 
fight for the Gymnasium will always have the great trait!" Finally, in conclusion: "Both 
sovereigns (King John and King Albert), in continuation of the high sense already 
practiced in earlier years, have at all times, even in critically turbulent times, stood up for 
the fundamental retention of classical education and for the high esteem of the men who 
have chosen the imparting of this education in the high schools or secondary schools as 
their profession in life, with all their strength and determination, but also with all their calm 
and prudence. And the rulers knew and still know that they are in agreement with the 
councillors of the crown and with many insightful people in our nation. That is why an 
assembly like yours can always count on a friendly reception in our country, and that is 
why we are pleased that you have come to us again this year. | welcome you once again 
and wish that the negotiations of this meeting may also be accompanied by rich success." 
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Modern Synergism in the Light of Scripture. 


(Conclusion.) 

A certain elasiveness of modern synergists, which we have already 
considered in the introduction to this article, operates above all with "reluctance" and 
the "omission of reluctance. They charge that conversion is preceded by a 
preparatory stage, in which man puts forth his reluctance against God and God's 
grace, and make conversion dependent on this very fact, ascribing to man the power 
and the ability to cease this reluctance, to withdraw the sting, whether with the help 
of God or without it. This form of synergism is also directly contradicted by Scripture. 
First of all, let us remember that Scripture describes the natural, depraved condition 
of man not only as spiritual blindness, ignorance and foolishness, not only as spiritual 
death, as alienation from the life that is of God, but also as enmity against God. Rom. 
8, 7. Man has a natural disgust and aversion towards God and everything that is 
God's and resists God wherever and however He approaches him, grumbles about 
the divine guidance, hates God's will and commandment, resists God when He tries 
to bring him back from his wrong way and especially resents the gospel that wants 
to heal Adam's damage. With this kind and disposition of the natural man, the alleged 
facultas non resistendi is nowhere to be found. How should man, who fights against 
God with all his senses and thoughts, inclinations and aspirations, come to put a 
stop to this natural instinct and trait? If the ungodly direction of man's will is to be 
broken, if it is to lose its determining, dominating influence, another will, stronger 
than man's, must put a stop to it. And this also makes sense from the start, that 
where the resistance against God has come to a standstill, there also already the 
conversion has come about. For the 
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Man is either God's enemy or God's friend. There is no neutrality towards God. 
Man's will is always active and effective, either for evil or for good, either in 
opposition to God or in agreement with God. 

But the Scriptures also expressly testify that it is God who, in conversion, 
removes the enmity, the reluctance, from the heart of man, namely, in so far as it is 
an obstacle to the work of God in man. This is especially evident in the prophecies 
that prophesy the future conversion of Israel, that is, of the remnant in Israel that will 
then form the true Israel. Isa. 10, 21. We read Deut. 30, 6-8: "And the LORD thy 
God shall circumcise thine heart, and the heart of thy seed, that thou mayest love 
the LORD thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, that thou mayest live. But 
these curses shall the LORD thy God lay all upon thine enemies, and upon them 
that hate thee, and persecute thee. But thou shalt return, and obey the voice of the 
LORD, and do all his commandments, which | command thee this day." Here Moses 
announces to his people their future conversion. "But thou shalt be converted." The 
consequence of this is that Israel will then love the LORD their God with all their 
heart and soul, and keep His commandments. Israel, and every man, has by nature 
an uncircumcised heart, that is, a heart hostile to God, disobedient. And it is God 
now who circumcises this heart, cuts off the wild impulses and shoots, hatred, 
enmity, disobedience, and plants in its place fear and love of God and obedience in 
the heart. In the prophet Ezekiel God says: "I will give you a heart of one accord, 
and put a new spirit within you; and | will take away the stony heart out of your body, 
and give you a heart of flesh, that they may walk in my statutes, and do my 
judgments, and do them: and they shall be my people, and | will be their God." 11:19, 
20. Desc. 36:25-27: "I will sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean: from 
all your filthiness, and from all your idols, will | cleanse you. And | will give you a new 
heart, and a new spirit within you: and | will take away the stony heart out of your 
flesh, and give you a heart of flesh. And | will put my Spirit within you, and will make 
you such men as will walk in my statutes, and keep my judgments, and do them." 
God wants to cleanse Israel by His Spirit, wants to give them a new heart, a new 
spirit. This inward renewal, or, which is the same thing, regeneration or conversion, 
has a negative and a positive side. It is to take away the stony heart of the Israelites 
and give them a heart of flesh in exchange. A stony heart accepts nothing, accepts 
no instruction, rebuke, punishment, rejects from itself all influences and impressions 
of the divine word. So are all men by nature. They do not let God talk to them and 
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They will close their minds to all admonitions of repentance from the Word of God, to all 
punishment, to all enticements from the Spirit of God. Instead of the old stony heart, 
Israel was to receive a heart of flesh, that is, a heart that gives room to God, to the Spirit 
of God, to the Word of God, that receives the Word of God into itself, a believing, 
obedient heart. But the prophet expressly points out that God himself does one thing 
and another, that he takes away the hardness of heart, the reluctance, and that in 
exchange he puts faith and obedience into the heart, and that in this way he makes such 
people out of the stubborn Israelites who walk in his commandments and keep his 
statutes. This taking and this giving is basically one act. God changes the stony heart 
into a heart of flesh. God makes willing ones out of unwilling ones. Until that moment, 
until God, according to His power and grace, accomplishes this wonderful 
transformation, the sinner's heart is stony and nothing but stone, receiving nothing of 
the Spirit of God, and yielding nothing of its hardness and brittleness. And at the hour 
which he provides, God then reaches in with his Spirit and performs his miraculous work 
on the heart of man and makes flesh of stone. It is as the Formula of Concord says, that 
man resists God the Lord with his will until he is converted, until God so draws him that 
a darkened mind becomes an enlightened mind, and a rebellious will becomes an 
obedient will. By the prophet Isaiah God reproaches his people for their hardness of 
heart, in the words, "I know that thou art hard, and thy neck is a vein of iron, and thy 
forehead is brass." 48:4. These expressions denote the utmost degree of defiance and 
contumacy. Israel obstinately despised the word, the call to repentance of its prophets. 
V. 8. And now the punishment is changed into promise: "For my name's sake | will be 
patient, and withhold against thee, that | destroy thee not. Behold, | will purify thee. ... 
For my sake, yea, for my sake will | do it-for how will it be profaned-and my glory will | 
give to no other." V. 9-11. God will restrain His wrath against unrepentant Israel, and 
finally purify His people, from all their iniquities, and thus break their defiance and 
resistance. Only for his sake, for the sake of his name, so that it will no longer be 
profaned, he wants to do it. Israel gives him no occasion to do this; it only opposes him 
with an iron forehead. But God puts his honor in it and wants to glorify his name by 
giving the defiant, stubborn people a different mind and spirit. The great prophecy of the 
humiliation and exaltation of God's servant, Isa. 53, ends with the promise: "And he shall 
bear their sins. Therefore will | make him partaker of the many, and with the mighty shall 
he divide the spoil: because he hath poured out his life unto death, and is numbered 
with the transgressors, and is made partaker of the many. 
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Sin hath borne, and prayed for the transgressors." V. Il. 12. God gives his servant a 
share in the many, that they may become his own, and that they may share his spoil, 
the fruit of his struggle and victory. And to the great multitude which the Father gives 
to the Son belong also strong men, who have hitherto put all their strength and 
energy into opposing God and his Christ, and have in this done it before others. God 
wants to lay them at Christ's feet, so that they will rejoice in Christ's salvation with all 
their hearts and serve Christ willingly. God makes prisoners of strong, proud spirits 
and faithful servants of Christ. God does this because Christ bore the sins of many, 
and gave his life to die for the transgressors. The sinners, the stiff-necked 
adversaries, who then became the property and prey of Christ, are the reward of the 
Saviour's hard work of suffering. And it is this incomparable love of Christ, that he 
laid down his life for the ungodly, that disarms, invalidates, softens, and changes the 
minds of the strong. The cross of Christ, the word of the cross, is in God's hand the 
means by which he overcomes the strong and their opposition and resistance. 

One of the powerful men who received Christ as a prey was Saul, who is also 
called Paul. The story of Paul's conversion is instructive and authoritative for the 
correct understanding of the doctrine of conversion, and presents conversion 
precisely as the overcoming of hostility toward God. It is true that the old synergists 


rejected the reference to Paul's conversion with the remark that this was a unicum 


from which no general rule could be drawn. But it was a unicum only in so far as the 
exalted Christ appeared to Paul personally and spoke and acted directly with him. 
That which the Lord wrought in his chosen armour was exactly the same as that 
which he still works in all those who turn from the power of Satan to God and Christ, 
only that he now acts with sinful men through the word which is preached by men. 
Yes, the Lord, when he converted Paul, this strong man, to himself, wanted to set 
an example for all times, from which one should learn how man comes to faith in the 
first place. Paul writes: "Therefore mercy was shown to me, so that Jesus Christ 
might show all patience in me, as an example to those who would believe in him for 
eternal life. But to God, the eternal King, the incorruptible and invisible, and only 
wise, be glory and honor forever and ever. Amen." 1 Tim. 1:16, 17. Paul was at first, 
as Luther calls him, "the supreme enemy of Christ." He snorted with threats and 
murders against the disciples of the Lord. Apost. 9, 1. He persecuted and disturbed 
the church of God through the measures. Gal. 1, 13. 1 Cor. 15, 9. And he not only 
persecuted Christ in the Christians, but ran directly against him. He was a Pharisee, 
zealous over the law, was out- 
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He is a righteous man, blameless according to the righteousness of the law, having 
established his own righteousness before God. Phil. 3, 5. 6. 9. Therefore the name 
of Jesus Christ, the friend and savior of sinners and tax collectors, was a thorn in 
his side. Therefore he did what he could against the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Apost. 26, 9. "He was a murderer, and a bloodhound, and a desecrator of all 
Christians, who blasphemed Christ, and put Him to the highest shame. In sum, Paul 
is such a man, as is evident from his actions, who would gladly have destroyed 
Christ and all Christendom in one day, if he could have done so. But what cause 
had he to do this? No other, but that he heard the Christians preach that one could 
not be saved by the law; if one wanted to be saved, it had to be through Jesus 
crucified, for apart from him one could neither come to the forgiveness of sins nor to 
eternal life. When he heard that Moses should not help, and that all the prophets 
were not sufficient for Moses, he became mad and foolish." Luther. This is the 
natural nature and infirmity of all Adam's children. The enmity to God, which all men 
have by birth in their flesh and 

The pride and self-righteousness of those who are imbued with the blood of the 
Gentiles increases, as soon as Christ confronts them, to hostility to Christ. Even to 
those who live more like the Gentiles than like the Jews, in heathen vices and lusts, 
pride and self-righteousness sit deep in their hearts. As soon, therefore, as they hear 
the gospel of Christ, which puts to shame all the glory of men, and leaves open only 
the way of grace, they become incensed and embittered; and though they do not 
snort and threaten, do not behave so fiercely and impetuously as Paul, yet their 
whole inward parts are incensed against the manner and doctrine which is preached 
in the gospel. But what happened to Paul, the greatest enemy of Christ? When he 
raged most fiercely against Christ and his Christians, when he did his utmost and 
persecuted the saints even into foreign cities, when he was on his way to Damascus 
to lead the disciples of Jesus, whom he found there, both men and women, bound 
to Jerusalem and to deliver them to death, then the Lord revealed Himself to him, 
against whom he was fighting. With the reproachful question, "Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?" he pricked his conscience, so that he fell down to the earth, 
trembling and fainting. And with the words, "| am JEsus whom thou persecutest. It 
will be hard for thee to lick against the sting," he pressed the sting of his love for 
Jesus, his love for the Saviour, into his heart and conscience, so deeply that he 
could not bring himself to lick against the sting. "Then the hour is come. For there is 
no heart so strong, though it were vain pebble or demond, that could hold and not 
break." Luther. The fierce enemy was defeated, and not only broken down with 
terror, but inwardly overcome, won for JEsum. Paul immediately presented himself 
for the service of the stronger one who had come upon him, 
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Asking him, "Lord, what wilt thou that | should do?" Cf. Apost. 9:2-6. "This is a marvel 
above all marvels, that Christ should so graciously convert His supreme enemy." 
Luther. And thus conquered, thus the HErr still wins his enemies today. With the law 
he beats them to the ground, drives them into fear and despair. But immediately he 
presses his gospel, the sting of his merciful love, into the frightened hearts and 
consciences, and this sting penetrates, and so reluctance and opposition fade away, 
melt, as it were, into themselves, turn into heartfelt affection. The enemies cease the 
struggle, lay down their arms, and willingly surrender into the victor's hand. And often 
just then, when the hostility to Christ has risen to the highest level, when the 
adversaries no longer know how to restrain themselves from anger and resentment, 
the hour has come which the Lord has provided, when He stretches out His strong 
hand to His enemies and draws them over to Himself. And thus the Lord makes it 
quite clear and evident that it is his business alone, his own work, to convert sinners, 
to appease and reconcile his enemies, and that man can contribute nothing to this 
but that he resists and opposes, until the very Lord takes away the resistance. He 
who has experienced such wonders of divine grace and mercy in himself confesses 
with the converted Paul, "But to God, the eternal King, the incorruptible and invisible, 
and only wise, be glory and honor forever. Amen." All who mix into the great work of 
God in the conversion of sinners and the unruly any work of man, any human echoes, 
diminish the glory of the eternal King, the only mighty and wise God, and may well 
see to it that they do not lose the grace of Him who will not give His glory to another. 

One more remark may be permitted here. Precisely when these terms, "to 
resist," "to refrain," or "to overcome resistance," are used, even orthodox teachers, 
who are otherwise earnestly anxious to give glory to God alone in this article, are apt 
to use all sorts of expressions which give rise to the idea that non-resistance is a 
precondition of conversion which must be fulfilled by man, as if non-resistance were 
a precondition of conversion to be fulfilled by man, as if man, by not wilfully resisting, 
were to put up with what God does to him, to yield to the urging of the spirit, to give 
room, to make conversion possible for God. It seems too plausible to reason that, if 
God's grace is to do anything for man, man must keep God quiet and show himself 
tractable, and that the latter is man's business. We ought to remember and never to 
lose sight of how clearly and distinctly, how sharply and decisively, Scripture testifies 
that in this transaction of conversion God works all things in all, as far as the causa 


efficiens is concerned, that God makes the sinner to be a sinner. 
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God calls, enlightens, renews, circumnavigates, draws to Himself, brings to faith, and 
that God Himself also takes away everything in man that strives against Him and His 
work, on the other hand, that man does not in the least help and cooperate here, even 
in such a way that he does not hinder and does not resist. Oh, surely we Christians 
ought to leave to our God also the glory of subduing and putting down human 
reluctance. Even in us, who have not yet completely given up the flesh, there is still so 
much that strives against God, and which we cannot remove by our own efforts. So let 
us trust in God and give glory to the God who will be Lord over all that resists. 


The synergists pursue a double interest. First, they are apologists for free will. 
Man, the human will, should also have its share in conversion, and therefore have a 
right to salvation. On the other hand, they are advocates of human reason. With their 
theory of conversion they wish to solve an important problem, and that in accordance 
with reason and to the satisfaction of reason, namely, the question where it comes from 
that of men, who are after all sinners, and to whom equal grace is offered in the gospel, 
some are converted and others not. Now they solve this problem in a rather crude, 
clumsy rationalistic way, in bright contradiction with Scripture, by attributing conversion 
and non-conversion, blessedness and damnation, to the unequal conduct of men, and 
thus conversion and blessedness to the better conduct of men. We, too, who believe 
the Scriptures, and hold, according to the Scriptures, that man's salvation and 
conversion are in God alone, and that man, on the contrary, brings misfortune on 
himself, feel, after all our discussions of the cause of faith and the cause of unbelief, 
finally forced to ask how it comes about that, to use the Concordia formula, of two men 
who are in the same guilt, one is hardened, blinded, given to a wrong mind, and the 
other converted. But we give no answer to this question, and seek no answer, principally 
renouncing the solution of that problem. And this is because Scripture gives us no 
answer to this question, because Scripture sets forth this "problem" as an inscrutable 
mystery and forbids us to ponder over it. We will not dwell here on those scriptural 
statements which concern this so-called mystery of the discretio personarum. These have 
already been treated in detail in earlier volumes of this journal. Cf. e. g. Scripture also 
reveals to us just as much about this article of conversion as is useful and profitable for 
faith and salvation. It is only for our salvation if we do double what the Scriptures make 
clear, 
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The synergism of the two, in pursuit of its own special interests, obscures the revelation 
of the Scriptures, and disrupts the way of salvation. Synergism, which in pursuit of its 
special interests speculates beyond the Scriptures, darkens the divine revelation 
present in the Scriptures and perverts the way of salvation. And therefore God preserve 
us from all synergistic influences and impulses! G. St. 
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(Conclusion.) 

This is the innermost essence of faith, its very life, that out of the word of God, 
out of the gospel promise, it takes hold of Christ with all its merit, takes hold of him as 
its Savior, that it accepts as its own everything that Christ, its Savior and Redeemer, 
has done, suffered, and thus acquired for all men, and relies on it. By this true faith is 
alive; by this it has power and effect, because it has and holds this its object, Christ, the 
God-man, Christ, who was made for us by God for wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption. If a beggar, who is in the bitterest need and poverty, is 
offered a rich gift, and he really takes it with his hand and makes it his own, it is not the 
hand that relieves the beggar of all his need and causes him to begin another life, but 
the very rich gift that he grasps with his hand and holds fast. Mere taking does not do 
it; it all depends on what one takes hold of and accepts. Christ, whom faith embraces, 
is the one who gives it life and strength. 

True faith takes hold of Christ and therefore he is alive. But not just any Christ 
is meant here, such as man's reason and imagination would make him out to be, the 
wise man of Nazareth, the ideal man and hero of virtue, who by his preaching and 
exemplary life taught men virtue and good works, and by his good example urged them 
to follow him, or who by the example of his life and suffering moved men to abandon 
their distrust of God and in trust to give themselves to God as their Father, who is not 
angry with them for their sins, but is the Christ whom the Scriptures set before us, who 
is of one nature with the Father, the eternal, true God, who for our sakes came into this 
world and became man, putting himself under the law and fulfilling it perfectly for us in 
our stead, who freely gave himself into the hands of the unrighteous, enduring shame 
and disgrace and the bitter death of the cross, that he might atone for our sins and bear 
our punishment, 
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He did not remain in the grave to prove it, but rose again from the dead, raised by the 
glory of the Father, in one word: Christ, "passed away for our sins and raised for our 
righteousness" (Rom. 4, 25.). Only in so far and in so far as faith has grasped this 
Christ, this Saviour and Redeemer, that is, not only recognizes all this with the 
intellect, not only outwardly believes it to be true and confesses it with the mouth, but 
has grasped it with firm confidence, and in life and death places its trust solely in what 
Christ has done for us men, only in so far and in so far does faith have validity in 
God's eyes, is it alive. The more intimately and confidently faith clings to Christ alone, 
rests in him alone, seeks and finds all its righteousness in him alone, the stronger 
and more vigorous is its life, and the more faith will prove its life through love and 
good works. The more a Christian despairs of himself and his deeds, of his own 
righteousness, and completely renounces himself, the more firmly he clings to Christ 
and his righteousness, the more he becomes certain, trusting in Christ, of the 
forgiveness of his sins and of his sonship with God, the more ardent such a Christian 
becomes in his love for God and his neighbor, the more he becomes ready, joyful, 
and willing to do all good works, to strive for true sanctification. A faith that does not 
take hold of this Christ and have him as its own is dead; it is and counts for nothing 
in God's eyes; it can bring forth no new spiritual stirrings and movements in man. 
Christ is the source of all spiritual life. 

This is what the Scriptures say again and again, that what matters in our faith 
is Christ, the crucified and risen Christ, and that it is only through this object that faith 
has life, power, and validity. Already that well-known passage from the 15th chapter 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians belongs here. There the apostle writes v. 14: 
"But if Christ is not risen, ... your faith also is vain," and v. 17. "But if Christ be not 
risen, your faith is vain." xxxx and yarteia, that is, empty, without proper content, 
without power and effect, and therefore also vain and dead, would be our faith, if 
Christ were not risen. By this the apostle means to say this: if Christ be not risen, all 
that we teach and preach of Christ's person and office falls away. If Christ is not risen, 
then He is not the Son of God, the true God, the Lord of life and death, but a mere 
man, who would have deceived Himself about His person and mission. But if Christ 
be not the true God-man, neither hath he redeemed us from all 
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If Christ is not risen, then our faith has lost its actual content, then we believe in a 
mere man and not in the Son of God who came into the world for us, in the Saviour 
and Redeemer who died for us. If, then, Christ has not risen, our faith has lost its 
actual content; then we believe in a mere man, and not in the Son of God who came 
into the world for us, who died for us as Savior and Redeemer; then our faith is empty 
and vain, futile and dead, without profit or fruit. Only then is faith a true, living faith, 
not a human, dead delusion and dream, when it grasps Christ, relies with living 
confidence on him who is "truly God, born of the Father in eternity, and also truly 
man, born of the Virgin Mary," our Savior and Redeemer, crucified and risen for us. 
A faith that does not have this Christ as its content, as the object of its confidence, 
is empty and dead. 

The Lord speaks in a similar way when He calls Himself the right vine and His 
believers the branches of this vine, Joh. 15, 4-6. Only then and only then are the 
branches alive when they stay on the vine and the juice and power from the vine 
flows into them, only then can they bring forth glorious fruit. If the branches are cut 
off from the vine, then they are dead, then they are no longer of any use, but wither 
and are finally burned with fire. All life, all strength comes from the vine, which sinks 
its roots deep into the fertile soil. The life and strength of the branches do not consist 
in the fact that they are implanted in the vine and remain on it, but because they are 
so closely and intimately connected with the vine, the vine can impart to them its 
sap, its strength, its life. It is the life of the vine that produces leaves, blossoms, and 
fruit in the branches. So it is also with Christians. Christ is the true, spiritual vine, and 
Christians, as his branches, are implanted in him through true faith, and are most 
closely and intimately united with him through faith. Christians have all true spiritual 
life from Christ alone, their vine, in whom they abide in faith. Only in so far does the 
faith of Christians have spiritual life and can grow and bear fruit, glorious spiritual 
fruit, in so far as it clings to Christ and receives sap and strength, spirit and life from 
Christ, the right vine. "Without me," says the Lord, "ye can do nothing." As soon as 
a Christian is no longer implanted in Christ through faith, is rooted in Christ, receives 
strength and life from Him, he can do nothing, all spiritual life is over, his faith is 
dead, is no longer true faith. 

The Lord wants to teach us the same thing when he compares his church, his 
believers, to a body of which he, the Lord, is the head, Eph. 1, 22. 23. 4, 15. 16. 
From the head all life and power flows into the members so that they move and work 
and function. 
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As soon as a member separates from the body and thus from the head, it can no 
longer do anything and is dead. All spiritual life comes from Christ. Only in this way 
does a Christian have new spiritual life, because he is united to Christ through faith, 
as closely and intimately as the member is united to the head, and Christ's spirit and 
life overflow into him. Only in this way is faith alive, that it grasps and holds on to 
Christ. 

And thus also the holy Scripture does not usually speak of faith as such, but of 
faith in Christ; it connects faith with its object, and that in the most manifold manner, 
in order to indicate how intimate communion faith stands with Christ, how faith has 
life, power, and validity only through this its object, which it grasps, through Christ, 
the crucified and risen One. Thus the Scripture calls faith niotic 1-nooi Xpioton, e. g. 
Rom. 3, 22. Gal. 2, 16. 3, 22. Eph. 3, 12. Jac. 2, 1. and in other places. The genitive 
Tnoob Xpiotov is not here Gen. subjecti, so that a faith is meant which Christ has, 


Christ's faithfulness, but Gen. subjecti, the faith which refers to Christ, which has 
Christ for its object, which grasps Christ as its treasure, as its highest good. Only 
thus, as the faith of Jesus Christ, as the faith in Christ, as the faith that has Christ 
with all his gifts and goods, only with respect to Christ, who has purchased for us 
the grace of God, righteousness, eternal life, and blessedness, does faith come into 
consideration in the transaction of the justification of a poor sinner before God; only 
through this is it a true, living faith. - Above all things, however, it is the prepositional 
determinations with which the word triotic; and trlotevelv are connected in the New 
Testament, which indicate to us the intimate relation in which faith stands to its 
object, to Christo, which show us that Christ is the proper ground, content, power, 
and life of faith. It is especially the prepositions that come into consideration here. 
Thus, e. g., Rom. 10:11, "He that believeth on him" (éx" avty), on the precious 
cornerstone chosen of God, on Christ, "shall not be put to shame." (Cf. also 1 Pet. 
2:6.) Here Christ is represented as the ground of faith. Faith is founded on Christ 
and His merit; it accepts Christ and His merit; it builds on it and trusts in it, and is 
sure that God, for the sake of Christ, is gracious to him, the great and grievous 
sinner, has forgiven him all his sins, and, for the sake of His beloved Son, accepts 
him as His dear child, and gives him righteousness, life, and blessedness. If faith is 
not based on this Christ, it becomes a disgrace; it is not true, living faith. 

To that jailer at Philippi, in answer to his anxious question, "Dear sirs, what 
shall | do that | may be saved?" Paul Apost. 16, 31: "Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
(t5v ybpiov), and you shall be saved. 
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thou and thy house blessed." The same connection is found Apost. 9, 42. Il, 17. with 
the accusative denotes the object towards which faith, as it were, stretches out its 
hand. Christ, the Son of God made man for us and given away, is the good after 
which faith seeks to lay hold of and make its own. Very similar is the connection of 
and trioteteiv with eic, so, e. g., Apost. 24, 24. Col. 2, 5. Gal. 2, 16 b. etc. There 
Christ is thought of as the goal to which faith aspires, to take hold of Him, and then 
to rest in Him. - And at last we find these words connected with iv, e. g. Col. 1, 4. 
Eph. |, 5. Gal. 3, 26. and in many other places, especially Rom. 3, 25. "By faith in 
His blood" tw aivati adtov). In Christo, in His blood which He shed for us, in His merit 
faith rests; in Christo it has its proper being and being. This is the manner of true 
faith; therein consists its very being and life, that it entirely forsakes itself and its 
supposed righteousness, and also its sins, and wraps itself wholly in Christ and his 
blood and death and righteousness, and so comes before God in Christ, and in 
Christ JEsu is wholly assured of the grace of God, of the forgiveness of sins. 
Scripture shows everywhere, then, that in faith everything depends on its object, on 
Christ and his merit, that Christ is everything here. 

This becomes especially clear when we consider how the Scriptures describe 
and circumscribe faith in other ways. "As ye have therefore received the Lord Christ 
Jesus," writes the apostle Paul, Col. 2:6, "so walk in him." That is, to believe, to 
accept Christ, to receive Him with all His goods and gifts, which He has purchased 
for us. So, further, the same apostle saith, Phil. 3:9, that he reckoned all things for 
loss, and esteemed them filth, "that | might gain Christ, and be found in him, not 
having my righteousness which is of the law, but which cometh by faith in Christ; 
that is, the righteousness which is imputed of God unto faith." In this consists the 
very essence of faith, that a man despairs of all his righteousness, and wins Christ, 
takes hold of Christ, is wholly found in him, lives and is in him, and has his 
righteousness alone. In another place the Scriptures describe faith as receiving 
Christ, John 1:12; as being in Christ, 2 Corinthians 5:17; as being in Christ, 2 
Corinthians 13:5. But the passage in Galatians 2:20 is especially glorious, where the 
apostle says, "Now | live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me. For what | now live in the 
flesh, that | live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for 
me." Luther says beautifully: 1) "Therefore faith must be taught purely, 


1) St. Louis ed. vol. IX, col. 228. 
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namely, that through him you might be so closely united with Christ that you and he 
might become, as it were, One Person, who could not be separated from him, but 
constantly cling to him, so that you might confidently say: | am Christ, that is, Christ's 
righteousness, victory, life, etc., is mine; and Christ again says, | am that sinner, that 
is, his sins, death, etc., are mine, because he is attached to me and | to him, for we 
are joined through faith into One flesh and bone, Eph. 5:30: 'We are members of 
Christ, of His flesh and of His bones,* so that this faith unites Christ and me more 
closely than a husband is united to his wife." And in the same connection he writes: 
"Therefore, if in the matter of justification you make a distinction between the person 
of Christ and your person, you are under the law and remain under it, and live in 
yourself, not in Christ, which is nothing else than to be condemned by the law and 
to be dead in the sight of God, because you have such faith as the sophists speak 
of in their lappish way, which has been fashioned by love." If we stand in true faith, 
Christ lives in us and gives strength and life to our faith. 

But the holy scripture mentions another object of faith, namely God's word, 
the gospel, the promises that God has given us in his word. The apostle calls the 
Christians, Phil. 1, 27., to fight with him "for the faith of the gospel", they should resist 
the enemies who wanted to rob them of their faith, namely the faith in the gospel, in 
the promises that God had given them in the gospel. 2 Thess. 2, 13. Paul thanks 
God for choosing Christians from the beginning to salvation "in sanctification of the 
Spirit and in the faith of the truth". God hath so chosen you to salvation, saith the 
apostle, that he included in this his election also the work of the Holy Ghost upon 
you, the work of sanctification, namely, faith in the truth, in the divine truth of the 
gospel. In both passages, therefore, the object, the content of true, saving faith is 
not Christ, but the gospel, the truth, the word of God. The Lord Christ also praises 
the faith of the centurion of Capernaum, who only wanted to have a word from the 
Lord, who based himself on the word of Jesus alone. In the Royal it is emphatically 
emphasized: "The man believed the word that JESUS spoke to him." (Joh. 4, 50.) 
Yes, therein consists the very essence and life of faith, that a man believes in the 
gospel through the action of the Holy Spirit, that he places his confidence, builds 
and trusts in what God says and promises in His word, in His gospel, that he places 
his trust in the fact that God, in His word, gives to sinners grace, forgiveness of sins, 
righteousness, life and beatitude. 
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He is to relate these general promises of grace in the Gospel to himself, to apply 
them to himself, to appropriate them for himself and to rest on them. This is true, 
living faith, that man therefore is obedient to the word of God, bending his reason, 
his own feelings, his resisting heart, his accusing conscience, under God's word, 
because it is the very word of God, which cannot lie, that man confesses, "And if my 
heart also spake aloud no, thy word shall be more sure unto me." 

But if the Scriptures sometimes refer to Christ, and sometimes to the gospel 
and the promises of God, as the things on which faith is founded, and which faith 
takes hold of and accepts, these are not two different things, but one and the same. 
However, it is precisely modern, liberal theology that again and again wants to 
separate Christ and the Word of God from one another. The faith that is based on 
the Word, on the promises of God, because they are God's words, spoken by the 
Holy Spirit through the men of God, this faith is ridiculed as literalism, as literalism- 
pabbacy, which has ruled long enough in the Protestant church, everything depends 
on the personality of the Lord, to which faith must adhere, not to any reports that we 
have about him. This new wisdom is also penetrating more and more into some 
circles of the church in our country, which calls itself Lutheran. Thus, for example, in 
one of the last issues of the "Lutherische Kirchenfreund" (Lutheran Church Friend), 
the following can be read: "Thus, as a certain historical fact, we are left not with the 
individual report of Christ, but only with the overall impression of his personality. . . 
For this testify far more than doubtful documents subjected to searching criticism - 
the whole of Christianity as it stands as historical fact and lies before our eyes. True 
faith is also not based on signs and wonders - it rests on the faithful look at the 
person of Jesus. It would be bad if it depended only on humanly prepared copies 
and documents. All genuine Christian consciousness goes back to the personality 
of Christ as factum. In looking to him all questions and doubts are resolved, and man 
gains the certainty that in God he has a reconciled Father who is love, our 
confidence, rock, and refuge in the midst of the dark powers of nature. In view of his 
cross and resurrection we gain the conviction that goodness, truth and justice will 
triumph and win, and that even our grave will open for a glorious journey home." 
This is nothing but rationalistic talk of Christ in the manner of Ritschl. Such a Christ 
is not the true Christ, the Son of God and Mary. Such a Christ is the construct of 
human reason or feeling, which one imagines in one way and another in another. 
Faith in such a Christ without the Word of God is not true living faith, but a faith 
without the Word of God. 
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dead human delusion and dream. Christ and the word of the gospel, the word of 
promise, are most closely connected. God has placed Christ and all his benefits, 
forgiveness of sins, life and salvation, in his word, in the promise of the gospel. Christ, 
his person and his work, is the core and star of all holy scripture. It, and it alone, 
bears witness of him. Only in God's Word, in the divine promises of the Gospel, do 
we find Christ, and thus God's grace and peace. The word of God, the gospel, is as 
it were the divine hand with which God presents and offers us Christ with all his 
benefits and gifts, and faith is the hand that grasps and appropriates this Christ 
offered to us through the word. He therefore that forsaketh the word of God, the 
gospel, as divine truth, forsaketh Christ and his salvation. And he who in faith takes 
hold of God's word, relying on the promise of the gospel, because it is God's word, 
takes hold of Christ and relies on him. 

This, then, is the teaching of the whole of Scripture, that faith is not both 
devotion to God and Christ, and is considered as such, but rather acceptance of 
Christ, a certain and confident grasping of what God gives and bestows on us in 
Christ by means of his word. This is the real, innermost essence of faith, from which 
it derives its power, its life, that from the word of God, from the promise of the gospel, 
it grasps Christ with a certain confidence as its Saviour and Redeemer. 

And this living faith in Christ, which a man does not produce in himself, but 
which alone is the work of God the Holy Spirit in us - is it not called Col. 2, 12. mtotic 
mC ivepyetac Tob Oovd tob éyelpavtoc tov Xpiotov ty veypav - , shows then also his life, 
He brings the Holy Spirit with him, gives birth to man again and makes a new creature 
out of him. He purifies the heart more and more from the sinful desire for evil, from 
hatred of God, and kindles in it a fire of ardent love for God and neighbor. Faith, 
because the Holy Spirit enters the heart through it, cannot rest, but is always active 
in good works through love. 

Only if we hold fast this concept of faith, that faith is alive because it takes hold 
of Christ from the promises of the Gospel, that it is not anything in faith itself that 
gives it strength and life, but Christ alone, who was crucified and risen for us, only 
then do we keep pure the doctrine of justification by grace alone for Christ's sake 


through faith, only then does the sola gratia remain untouched. G. M. 
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Ambrosius. 
(A study in church history.) 


(Conclusion. 

On January 23, 386, a law was passed granting the Arians all liberties to 
assemble where and how they pleased, according to which the churches of the right 
faith which they claimed fell to them of their own accord. Those of other faiths who 
opposed it were threatened with death as high traitors, even in the event that they 
should sneak an order to the contrary. The court chancellor refused to execute the 
blood law and resigned his office. Ambrose caused petitions to be made against it. 
The court demanded that he disputes the doctrine with an Arian bishop and leave the 
decision to the emperor. Ambrose replied that questions of faith were not decided in 
the palace; against them all the guardians of Zion must bear witness. Constantius 
had thus only confused the church. (Ibid. p. 145 ff.) When during Lent he was again 
demanded to hand over the Portiana together with the church vessels, and he stood 
as firm as before, he received an order from a field commander to leave Milan 
voluntarily; the choice of the place of banishment was to be left to him. He replied 
that without resistance he would allow himself to be taken away; but voluntarily he 
could not leave his host. The people carried the worst rumors of the court's plans, 
and watched anxiously over him. Ambrose went to the church and spent several days 
and nights in "holy confinement" together with the people; for the soldiers had orders 
to let everyone in, but no one out. Here he composed Latin hymns, songs of praise 
to the Holy Trinity, and practiced rhythmic singing with the people. The impression 
was so wonderful that even the soldiers were taken in, to the annoyance of the court. 
Augustine was present at that time together with his mother. He writes about it in his 
Confessiones: "It was a year before my conversion, or a little more, since Justina, the 
mother of the young king, persecuted my husband Ambrose for her heresy, to which 
she had been seduced by the Arians. The pious people watched in the church, and 
were ready to die with their bishop, thy servant. My mother also, thy maid, who in 
these watches was of the first one, lived there to prayer. And | too, not yet warmed 
by the fervour of his spirit, was nevertheless seized by the fear and anxiety of thy 
congregation. At that time the singing of hymns and praise songs was introduced 
after the manner of the East, so that the people might not languish in their grief. Since 
then it has been maintained to this day, and many, indeed almost all, of your armies 
around the world have followed it. 
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these proceedings." Augustine's opposition to the truth had here also received a jolt 
with it. A year later Ambrose was allowed to baptize him. If "Justin" had known what 
man she was driving into the camp of God, she would not have locked him up with 
the orthodox. Here hearts melted together. On Palm Day Ambrose made his famous 
speech: That the Church ought not to be delivered up. (Opp., tom. Ill, p. 147 ff.) "More 
do | fear the Lord of the world than the temporal emperor. Were a force to tear me 
away from the Church, it might well destroy my flesh, but not my soul. | am ready 
(says the emperor); he does what he pleases in his royal power; | will suffer as a 
priest of God is accustomed to suffer. Why are you grieved at this? | will never 
willingly give up right; but | cannot and will not resist violence. | will be able to mourn, 
| will be able to weep, | will be able to sigh. Against the weapons, the soldiers, the 
Goths, tears are also my weapons. These are the fortifications of a priest. Otherwise 
| cannot and must not resist." He professes his obedience to the Emperor in all that 
is the Emperor's, but not in that which is God's. He had not been able to follow when 
he was commanded to leave his congregation or to acknowledge the emperor as 
judge in matters of faith. Let him who has good cause come hither to the 
beleaguered church; there matters of faith are dealt with. He exhorts the people to 
faithfulness; for the evil enemy has now got power to tempt. He explains his answer 
to the demand to hand over the church vessels in more detail and asks the people 
to keep calm, like a city that has an athlete and still wants to fight him. Christ's will 
would be done. He strengthens the faith with examples from the Scriptures and fights 
against Auxentius, who wants to take the church with bloody hands and raise himself 
up as bishop in it. "Naboth would not surrender the inheritance of his fathers, and | 
should surrender the inheritance of Christ? God forbid that | should ever hand over 
the inheritance of my fathers, the inheritance of Dionysius, who died in exile for the 
faith, of the confessor Eustorgius, of Myrocles, and of the rest of the bishops, my 
predecessors." He was reproached for exciting the people and winning the poor by 
donations of money. The poor of Christ, however, were his treasurers. "They accuse 
me of seeking protection from them. | do not deny it; | even court it. | have a defence 
by them; but in the prayers of the poor. Those blind and lame, those crippled and 
aged, are mightier than the bravest warriors.... Even by the singing of my hymns, 
they say, the people are deceived. Verily, | do not deny that either. This chant is 
something great, and there is nothing more powerful; for what is more powerful than 
the confession of the Holy Trinity, which daily 
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is celebrated by the mouth of a whole people? Certainly, all want to confess the faith; 
the Father and Son and Holy Spirit they know how to preach in verse. So they have 
all become teachers who could scarcely be pupils first." - In concluding, he again 
comes to the point that he cannot deliver up the Church to the Emperor for the 
Arians, and that the Emperor cannot order such interest, he emphasizes that no 
dishonor is thereby done to the latter, because the Church belongs to the Lord, and 
the Emperor should consider it an honor to be called a son of the Church. "A good 
emperor stands in the Church, not above the Church. A good emperor seeks the 
help of the Church and does not push her away. As we say these things in humility, 
so we set them forth steadily and persistently. But some threaten fire, sword, 
deportation! We have learned as Christ's servants not to fear, and they that fear not 
never have great terror. Finally, it is written: The children's arrows have become their 
plagues.” 

The court withdrew once again, and now for good. He left Arianism to its fate, 
whose days were already numbered. Justina died in the following year. The young 
emperor still desired instruction in the orthodox Church. He would also have been 
baptized by Ambrose if he had not been murdered before (389). Dying he still wished 
to see "his father" Ambrose, which was no longer possible. In his funeral oration, 
Ambrose consoled the young man's sisters that he had received "the baptism of 
desire" and that it would therefore not harm his blessedness that he had not been 
able to receive the baptism of Christ. The former co-ruler and now sole ruler 
Theodosius had no fellowship with the Arians. 

Even to this God-fearing emperor, however, Ambrose had to prove that the 
sinner is a sinner for the Church, whether he walks in purple or in beggar's clothing. 
He may have gone alittle too far in the case of Callinicum in Mesopotamia, where a 
mob of Christians burned the synagogue of the Jews and the temple of the 
Valentinians, in which the bishop there is said to have been not innocent. The 
emperor, without investigating the matter, decreed that the malefactors should be 
punished, and that the bishop should build the synagogue. Ambrose lodged a 
protest; for the emperor was making the bishop either a traitor to the faith or a martyr. 
Theodosius remained adamant. Ambrose, however, preached in the emperor's 
presence against the scandal, and did not celebrate the communion until the 
emperor promised him to revoke the edict. He went too far when he did not want to 
call the destruction of the synagogue a crime and when he made the communion of 
the congregation dependent on the revocation of the imperial edict. But one must 
not do him injustice either, as modern historians do. The bishop of Callinicum was 
convicted without being questioned, and the punishment was, however 
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unbearable for Christian consciences. We will attach less importance to the fact that 
some decades before, under Julian, the Jews destroyed the most beautiful churches 
of the Christians, which Ambrose lists, without the authorities ever demanding it of 
them. If amere fine had been imposed, the matter would at least have been different; 
but that the Christian bishop should make a "temple of impiety" for the enemies of 
Christ, which the Jews would have inscribed in the synagogue under scorn, that was 
too much for the courageous. Ambrose reproached the emperor with the fact that 
fire had fallen from heaven on those who, under Julian, a quarter of a century ago, 
wished to build the temple of the Jews at Jerusalem; "dost thou not fear the same, 
O emperor?" (Cf. Opp., tom.. Ill, p. 129 ff.) Modern theologians, who so condemn his 
Eiser, ought at least first to ask themselves whether they are only capable of 
understanding such a conscience. 

Like Nathan, Ambrose confronted the emperor in 390. A riot in Thessalonica 
had led to the murder of the commander-in-chief of Jllyria and other outrages. The 
emperor, in spite of Ambrose's warning, was so carried away by anger that he had 
the people assembled in the Circus attacked by soldiers whose swords cut down 
7000 guilty and innocent people. A cry of horror at this bloodbath went through the 
empire. Ambrose gave the emperor, who was absent from Milan, time to repent. 
Before his return he went to the country and first admonished him in writing. In his 
letter (Opp., tom. Ill, p. 127 ff.) he explained how difficult it was for him to speak now; 
how much he honored the emperor and appreciated his fear of God; but how 
dangerous his natural temper could become if evil counsel were added. He would 
like to avoid the duty of testifying, but for official reasons he was not allowed to do 
so; there seemed to be no one at the court who could tell the truth to his prince, for 
otherwise his conscience could not possibly sleep so long. An unheard-of deed had 
happened in Thessalonica, of which he had warned so urgently. All sighed over it. 
Let the emperor hasten with sincere repentance like David. "Or are you ashamed, 
O emperor, to do what David, the royal prophet, the progenitor of Christ according 
to the flesh, did in his wisdom?" David's example was now set forth at length, his 
sin, his repentance, his pardon, with the affirmation that there had been a sacrifice 
for sins not only then, but still. "It is not to be wondered at that man sins; but it is 
punishable if he does not acknowledge that he has erred, does not humble himself 
before God. St. Job, and even a mighty man in time, says: '| do not conceal my 
iniquity, but before all the people | have denounced it." It is shown by the examples 
that the innocent shedding of blood should not go unpunished. "These things have 
| written, not that | should put thee to shame, but that the examples of kings should 
be 
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move you to take this sin from your kingdom. But you will take it away when you 
humble your soul before God. You are a man and temptation comes to you; 
overcome it. Sin is taken away only through tears and repentance. No angel, no 
archangel can do it; only the Lord, who alone can say: | am with you. If we have 
sinned, he forgives it, but only if we also repent. | counsel, | entreat, | exhort, | 
entreat; for it grieves me that thou, who hast been an example of rare piety, . ...are 
not grieved that so many have perished... . . . Add not to thy sin other sins, that thou 
shouldest use what many have used to their hurt." Thereupon it was already 
pronounced that the Lord's Supper could not be held if the Emperor, stained with so 
much innocent blood, wished to participate in it. By the way, this letter was still 
secret. The Emperor should only not embarrass him, as he had already dreamed, 
but first learn to accuse himself with David. The relationship between them would be 
like that between the prophets and the fallen saints. "But thanks be to God, who wills 
that his servants should punish, that they should not perish. This is common to me 
with the prophets, and thy fellowship be with the saints. .. . If thou believest, follow. 
If thou believest, | say, acknowledge what | say. If thou believest not, understand not 
what | do, wherein | prefer God." - The emperor would hear nothing. But when 
Ambrose was in the church, he also came. The bishop met him in the vestibule with 
the salutation, "It seems, O Augustus, that even now, after thy agitation has 
subsided, thou knowest not the enormity of the murder which thou hast committed. 
Your imperial power is opposed to the knowledge of your sin and obscures your 
reason. But consider the frailty and frailty of thy reason. Behold the dust of the 
motherly earth, whence we all came forth, and to which we all return. Let not the 
splendor of the purple blind thee to the weakness of the body which it conceals. 
Thou dost offend men, O emperor, who are of the same nature with thee, and thy 
fellow servants. One is the Lord and King of us all. With what eyes wilt thou look 
upon the temple of the common LORD? With what feet tread that holy ground? How 
wilt thou lift up for prayer the hands still dripping with the blood of the slain? How wilt 
thou receive with such hands the most holy body of the Lord? How wilt thou bring 
his precious blood into thy mouth? Remove thyself from here, and do not fail to heap 
iniquity upon iniquity. Take the bond which God confirms from above; the bond which 
can heal thee and make thee whole again." Theodosius wished to excuse himself 
by David's example. "Well," said the bishop, "if thou hast followed David in sin, follow 
him also in repentance." The emperor was shaken, and submitted to church 
discipline. For eight months he held his ground 
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of the penitent, and he complained that before he was received into the church he 
felt as if the gates of heaven were closed to him. His minister wished to hasten the 
admission, but the bishop impressed upon him that the emperor, when he entered 
the threshold of the church, was like any other man. When the emperor arrived 
before the expiration of the penitential period, he came to Ambrose in the annex of 
the church, praying that he would not come in defiance, but asking that the door 
which the Lord had opened to all penitents would no longer be closed to him. 
Ambrose led him into the church to the place of the penitents, had him make a public 
confession of sin, and undertook that he would renew a law of Gratian, according to 
which death sentences and orders for the confiscation of property become legally 
valid only after thirty days, when they have been presented again to the emperor 
and confirmed by him. Thereupon the absolution took place under general motion. 
A. Neander, as a true Union man, is so offended by all discipline, and especially by 
this humiliation of this mighty emperor, as reported by his contemporaries, that he 
wants to make everything into a fable. But Ambrose himself testifies to it in his 
funeral oration on Theodosius (Opx>., bom. Ill, x>. 53-63): "The emperor threw off 
the splendor of his crown, wept publicly in the church for his sin, to which others had 
seduced him; with tears and sighs he implored divine forgiveness. What private men 
were ashamed to do, the practice of public penance, he took upon himself. 
Afterwards, not a day of his life passed in which he did not repent of his sin." It is 
also known that Theodosius said that he had found only one man, only one, who 
told him the truth and who was worthy to be bishop; that was Ambrose. It was still 
granted him to die in the arms of Ambrose in the year 395. His honor really suffered 
nothing by submitting to church discipline, but one looks with all the greater respect 
upon this great man of the earth. Neander himself must cite a saying of Facundus 
of Hermiane: "If God now raised up an Ambrose, a Theodosius would not be 
lacking." (Gesch. d. chr. Relig. u. Kirche. Bd. Il, Abt. 1, p. 256.) 

If we want to mention a few more things about Ambrose's inner-ecclesiastical 
effectiveness, we must emphasize once again that he became the father of the 
occidental hymn. Only in Hilarius does he still have a comrade. He gave the liturgy 
and the cultus a peculiar form until Gregory |. The Ambrosian hymn also found its 
place in the Lutheran Church. The rhythmic chant, as he borrowed it from the 
Oriental church and the sects, aroused some reservations among individuals 
afterwards; but it was only the degeneration of the same which Gregory | could 
condemn as frivolous and unchurchlike. - Ambrose also made the sermon an 
essential part of the church. 
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He made the sermon an essential part of the church service by not letting a Sunday 
go by without a sermon. - As a child of his time, he was not free from hierarchical 
thoughts in questions of church government, but was humble in his heart. He prayed: 
"| knew that | was unworthy of the episcopal office, for | had given myself up to this 
world; but by your grace, O Lord, | am what | am, the least of the bishops. But since 
| have been permitted to do something for thy Church, keep this fruit, and especially 
give me the gift of having compassion on sinners, that | may not punish with pride, 
but mourn, and weep, and think as | weep over another, Thamar is more righteous 
than I." Divine truth, so far as he knew it, was higher to him than all, as he wrote to 
Theodosius: "Nothing is so priestly as to speak freely, and nothing so shameful to 
us in the sight of men, and so perilous in the sight of God, as not to speak freely 
what we think; but we ought to speak, not what we please, but what we are 
commanded by the word of God." He did not seek for the church earthly power and 
riches. When he deprived the Church of a rich inheritance by a reconciliation which 
he had instituted, he comforted the afflicted testator, "What does it do? The Church 
is not deprived of anything that is gained in godliness. Love is not a loss, but a gain 
of Christ; yea, love is a fruit of the Holy Ghost. Fear not that in this way the Church 
is deprived of your liberality, when she has only the fruits of your life and faith. Rich 
in these revenues, she asks nothing temporal, because she possesses what is 
eternal." The Arians reproached him for not valuing the most precious church 
vessels, but for demanding that the church sacrifice them in time of war for the 
ransom of slaves and prisoners, as far as private property did not reach. But he 
openly declared: "It is far more useful to preserve souls for the Lord than to store up 
gold; for he who sent forth the apostles without gold also gathered churches without 
gold. The church possesses gold, not to preserve it, but to distribute it, and to come 
to the rescue in time of need. What need is there to keep that which is of no use? 
Would not the Lord once ask us: why did you let so many poor die of hunger? why 
were So many captives led away to be sold and not released? It would have been 
better for thee to have kept the living vessels than the dead. What would you answer 
to this? Would it be that | feared that the temple of God lacked some necessary 
adornment? Would he not reply, "The sacraments have no need of gold, nor are 
they pleasing for gold's sake, since they are not purchased with gold? One ornament 
of the sacraments is the ransom of the captives. And precious indeed are the vessels 
which save souls from death! . . . How glorious to be able to speak at the sight of 
the multitudes thus ransomed: This is gold of great value, 
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a useful gold, the gold of Jesus Christ, which saves from death, ransoms from 
shame, preserves chastity! This number of captives, this long list of ransomed ones, 
is much nobler than all the splendor of the vessels." 

In theology, Ambrose will be compared to his greater disciple Augustine. The 
necessary Clarity of the doctrinal position is often lacking. His exegesis is allegorical 
like that of the Greeks. Scripture is the only principle of knowledge for him, as he 
thinks; if only another one did not suddenly impose itself on him during the 
interpretation, as it cannot be otherwise with allegorizing. In the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity and Christology, he stands against his enemies like a wall. Everywhere he 
wants to have applied his words from the books de officiis: "Only to the sayings of 
the divine Scriptures do we adhere. . . How could we presume to do what we do not 
find in the sacred Scriptures!" In anthropology he speaks of human ruin with more 
understanding than all the philosophizing fathers. It is certain to him: "We have all 
sinned in the first man, and through the reproduction of nature the reproduction of 
guilt has also passed from one to all. In him human nature has sinned." (Neander, 
op. cit., ab. 3, p. 799.) His doctrine of salvation, it is true, intends to give all glory to 
the grace of God in Christ; but a certain legal timidity often puts a rein on it, that it is 
not so liberal as it ought with the exposition of the riches of divine mercy in Christ. 
He teaches that the office of the Holy Spirit in dispensing the treasures of salvation 
is to be found in the means of grace, and throughout he praises the word of 
forgiveness as the word full of spirit and power, and baptism as the open door of the 
kingdom of heaven, in the case of which, through no fault of his own, the Holy Spirit 
still Knows an entrance for a poor soul, but about which nothing is revealed to us. 
When he, like other Fathers, calls the Holy Communion a sacrifice offered by the 
priest, we can already find the beginnings of the papist doctrine of the Mass in this 
inverted way of speaking; but there is still no mention of a real sacrifice. The 
presence of the true body and blood of Christ for distribution among Christians is 
always asserted. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that, on the one hand, more 
is said about the extraordinary effects of the Holy Spirit than is compatible with the 
pure doctrine of the means of grace; on the other hand, "the ministry" is not 
distinguished clearly enough from the prophetic and apostolic ministry, and is 
therefore exalted too much, so that it is sometimes assigned almost a position 
between God and the church, a mediatorial function. His doctrine of justification and 
good works suffers from an obscurity in the divorce of law and gospel, which is found 
in all his contemporaries. He does not want to give anything to grace 
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forgiven, as is proved by his doctrine of predestination, concerning which there are 
glorious thoughts in his writing de vocatione omnium gentium (tom. II, p. 3 ff.). There is 
no doubt in his mind, "Salvation is given freely, not according to the merit of works, 
but according to the freedom of the giver, according to the election of the redeemer." 
He allows all good in believers, and consequently faith itself, to be a work of grace. 
"Christ worketh it, that the things which are good in themselves should seem good 
unto us also: for he calleth him of whom he hath mercy." "Before God the will of man 
is first stirred; for that God is honored of the saints is the effect of the grace of God." 
"Without the ground of faith no good works can stand." When he says, "Because all 
do not desire healing, but most flee it, he heals those who desire to be healed; he 
does not compel men against their will"-he does not at all make conversion 
dependent on human choice. It might seem, however, that he attributes too much to 
the conduct of man, when he asserts in his interpretation of Luca: "Why did some of 
the Israelites attain to it (salvation), and others not? The latter because they wanted 
to justify themselves by themselves, because they were proud of their works, 
because they did not want to believe, because they did not want to acknowledge 
grace. The elect came to it because they heard the one calling, received the one 
coming to them." But this is by no means intended to explain why the reluctance to 
hear the call of the Lord could not be broken in some as well as in others. Nowhere 
does Ambrose wish to touch the mystery of how it happens that a sinner is seized by 
Christ; for his own conversion is the most incomprehensible mystery to him, as it was 
to Augustine and Luther. He says: "He who follows Christ, and is asked why he wants 
to be a Christian, can only answer: it seemed to me that | must become one." He 
states it most clearly: "It is our fault that he (the Lord) does not always enter. That 
true light shineth unto all: but he that shutteth his windows depriveth himself of eternal 
light." Most decidedly he testifies that the lost will accuse themselves, and that their 
eternal ruin is their own fault; that also the judgment by which the calling gospel is 
taken away from a country is drawn by themselves upon the country and people, 
though God's judgments cannot always be vindicated by us. "If, as we see, the grace 
of the Saviour passeth by some, and the intercession of the church for them is not 
accepted, this must be reckoned among the hidden judgments of divine justice, and 
it must be admitted that the depth of this mystery is not open to us in this life." But 
he also most eloquently sets forth from Scripture that the natural will in every sinner 
is contrary to grace, and that the source of saving faith is not to be found in any 
natural 
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Heart is to be sought. "If God did not convert him, he would not repent." "God loveth 
in us only that which he hath made, and hateth that which he hath not made 
himself.... As the truth saith, All plants which my heavenly Father hath not planted, 
they shall be rooted out." "All things (that belong to the new creature) he begins, all 
things he continues, and completes altogether, whose field-work, whose building 
and structure we are." - "One would not have the faith by which the ungodly is 
justified, if he had not it from God's gift; if it were not imparted without previous merit, 
but given to be the beginning of merit; namely, that, being himself given unbidden, 
he might obtain all good things by his supplications." "When the wickedness of the 
ungodly is charged with resisting the grace of God, is it affirmed that those to whom 
it is communicated deserved it? Or could not the power of grace, subduing those 
who desired it, convert those who remained unteachable? Those who have been 
attracted have been the same as these who have been left in their hardness. But to 
them admirable grace bestowed what it willed; to them righteous truth repaid what it 
owed them, that God's judgment might be more inscrutable in the election of grace 
than in the recompense of justice." 

From the uncertainty in the divorce of the law and the gospel, unfortunately, 
must often follow an impairment of Christian liberty. Ambrose wrote a Christian ethic 
in his three books de officiis (tom. |, p. 1 ff.). But it lacks the right starting-point and 
centre. The false asceticism of the monastic life already asserts itself too much. 
Voluntary poverty, virginity, and legal fasting must already be special virtues, 
superior to the works of the Ten Commandments. He agreed, therefore, when the 
Roman bishop, among the heresies of the monk Jovinian, also included these 
sentences: "Virgins, widows, and married persons, who have once been baptized in 
Christ, have equal merit, if they do not otherwise differ in other works. - It is the same 
whether a man abstains from such and such food or eats it with thanksgiving. - If for 
the sake of the present need thou hast chosen the life of celibacy, only do not exalt 
thyself. You are a member of the same church to which married persons also 
belong." Monks and nuns must already have a higher station in the kingdom of God 
than common Christians. His fervent consecration speeches, which he delivered at 
the consecration of virgins to the celibate life, were similar in Milan to some of the 
consecration speeches to the deaconess life of today. Mothers, fearing that their 
daughters would choose the veil, kept them away from these speeches. - The 
veneration of saints and relics, as well as the addiction to miracles, had already 
taken on a considerable importance. 
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clear approach. These are wood, hay and stubble, which the fire consumes. We 
rejoice all the more that his soul clung so childishly to the precious pearl. Luther, who 
once expresses the opinion that he did too much to Theodosius (E. A. 46, 242), 
reckons Ambrose among the pillars of the Church, and compares him in his earnest, 
sharp writing to Dr. Pommer (62, 105). He admires the courage of the pious man (59, 
156. 62, 101). But what he regards most is that he "at times walks finely on the 
forgiveness of sins, which is the highest article." (62, 98.) 

In Lent of the year 397, the end of our Church Father was seen approaching. 
They urged him to pray for a prolongation of his life, because they considered his 
death a blow to the whole kingdom. He answered, "I have not so lived among you as 
to be ashamed to live any longer; but neither do | fear death, for we have a good 
Lord." As he prayed with a priest, he saw the Saviour approaching, smiling. He lay 
still with his hands crossed over his breast, and his lips were seen moving in prayer; 
without his voice being heard. It was on the night of Char Friday to Saturday. The 
bishop Honoratus of Vercelli, who was in his house and asleep upstairs, thought it 
had been called to him, got up and gave him Holy Communion, whereupon the soul 
fled. It was generally believed that he died on April 4, 397, and his body was buried 
in the cathedral church of Milan. Shortly after his departure, Fritigil, the queen of the 
Marcomanni, to whom he had sent a written instruction in the sacred doctrine at her 
request the year before, arrived in Milan to see him. In 391 two princes of Persia had 
also visited him, and through interpreters had negotiated with him on some questions. 
His reputation rose higher and higher in and out of the Church. For this very reason 
God hastened with him away from this dangerous time. May he always give his 
church the right men at the right time! 

G.G. 


About "Mutual Fire Insurance". 


We have recently been asked to provide an assessment of the so-called 
"Mutual Fire Insurance Companies". We have received an expert opinion on this 
subject from Dr. Walther. Dr. Walther, in which mutual insurance companies are 
principally assessed. We believe that this report fully answers the questions 
submitted to us. However, we are prepared to discuss this matter further if desired. 

F. P. 
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The opinion reads: 

St. Louis, January 21, 1868. 
Beloved brother in the Lord! 

Yesterday | received your dear letter of the 13th of this month. | hasten to 
answer you at once. 

He was aman, and he was aman, and he was aman, and he was a man, and 
he was a man, and he was a man, and he was a man, and he was a man. But this 
is not the case, because love does not demand that the poorer man join with the rich 
man in making up for his loss; an orderly activity of love would only take place if the 
purpose of the association were only to help the needy man, or if, as the apostle 
says in 2 Cor. 8:14, abundance served scarcity. You are quite right in saying that 
the apostle says, "Bear ye one another's burdens," but not, Bear ye one another's 
loss. This is one of the great sins of the rich, that they think that if they do not earn 
as much as they did at other times, it is a misfortune, and they must do all they can 
to become as rich again as they were before. 

Nevertheless, | cannot reject the association if it does not put on the cloak of 
Christian charity, but wants to be nothing more than what it is, a bourgeois, honest 
social contract. 

Christians are free to do business together and to divide profits and losses 
according to the amount paid in. Now if Christians set up such a fire insurance 
institution, in which they stipulate that the loss of the individual shall be the loss of 
the whole or of the association, this is a social contract, according to which in this 
matter one wants to stand for all and all for one. There is all the less to be said 
against it, because by it some are saved from taking part in insurance companies, 
in which usury and fraud and deceit prevail. Proverbs 1:14. 

It is true that Christians, when they make a covenant like that association, can 
easily come to trust in men; therefore God also sometimes severely punishes the 
insistence on the "covenant" that the Israelites had made with other nations. Isa. 8, 
12. But also godly people made covenants and put their trust in God alone. In 
explanation of the first passage (Gen 21:27) Luther adds: "The Holy Spirit continues 
to describe the course and life of the holy patriarchs. Covenants and agreements 
made with others are not works that are done to God and of which he has need, but 
are works of temporal things and concern only men, although the saints deal with 
them. Now if any man desire to know how Abraham behaved himself in temporal 
things, let him diligently examine the history." 
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But because it is a worldly thing with such an association, | would prefer, as a 
theologian, to have nothing to do with it; | want neither to praise nor to rebuke it; | do 
not want to praise it, because | cannot know whether the covenant will be made in 
human trust; nor do | want to rebuke it, because the thing is not evil in itself. 

Make do with this little... 

Now, the LORD be with you and give you always light, comfort and power of 
the Holy Spirit through Christ's grace. Amen! 

| remain with sincere love 
Your 
"Brother and fellow-partaker in tribulation, and in the 
kingdom, and in the patience of JEsu Christ." 
C. F. W. Walther. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 

The Northern Presbyterians in the United States held their 109th General Assembly this 
year at Eagle Lake, Ind. The statement of account of the Mission funds showed a debt of 
$329,725. 16. This debt, but for a Jubilee collection with a return of $373,614.39, would 
have amounted to over $700,000, of which about $480,000 would have been accounted 
for in the Internal Mission fund. The celebration of a 250th anniversary of the adoption of 
the Westminster Standards was contemplated for the coming year, and the individual 
synods, presbyteries, and congregations are to celebrate the anniversary in their turn, and 
a joint celebration was appointed for the second Thursday of the General Assembly of 
1898. It was reported about the theological institutions of the corporation that they are in 
a flourishing condition, that 915 students are being taught by 83 professors and that 261 
candidates have emerged from them in the past year. The expenses of maintaining the 
institutions of learning amounted to $302,347, with a revenue of $272,403. With a view to 
the preservation of confessional doctrine and practice within the body, an old order that 
the presbyteries should superintend the studies of all those receiving support, and appoint 
the schools and teachers in which they should obtain their education, was reaffirmed as 
applicable to all students of theology. A. G. 

The Southern Presbyterian Church in the United States numbers 2816 congregations, 
1393 preachers, 378 preaching candidates, and 90 licentiates. During the past year 60 
new congregations were formed, and the number of communicant members amounted to 
215,000, and the number of Sunday school students to 143,398. Contributions were made 
for internal mission $125,000, and for external mission $144,000. Areas of external 
mission were Mexico, Brazil, China, Japan, Korea, and the Congo Free State. During the 
year 11 new missionaries were sent out. The total number of missionaries standing on the 
various mission fields is 150. From the four theological seminaries during the past year 
there have been about 
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60 candidates. The faculties of all the institutions held a conference, and the Synod 
appointed a committee to consider whether theological vacation courses could not be set 
up for preachers and others who wanted to take advantage of the opportunity, to be led 
by the professors of the seminaries. The relationship between the whites and the Negroes 
will now probably be settled in such a way that the Negro congregations will form a synod 
for themselves, which, however, will be supported by the white synod according to its 
ability. This year's synod was again troubled by the growth of associations in recent years. 
It was generally agreed that the affiliation of the children of a church to mixed associations 
was detrimental to the church, and that the associations of young people existing within 
a church should be under the exclusive control of the congregations, which would also 
have to decide whether the associations existing in their midst should unite with similar 
associations from outside. The conviction was expressed that the large conventions, as 
they have taken place several times in recent years, do not serve to edification, and that 
the costs and disadvantages associated with them far outweigh any advantages. The 
question whether women should be permitted to preach or to give lectures and addresses 
in assemblies of men and women was, after prolonged discussion, decidedly answered 
in the negative, on the ground that such teaching by women was forbidden in Scripture, 
especially in St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians and Timothy. A. G. 

The Canadian Presbyterians still have to fight a hot battle for existence, namely against 
the Papists, who are trying everywhere to seize power and have achieved great success 
especially in Canada. Thus the Romanists have also tried everything possible to establish 
themselves in the new northwestern provinces in a similar way as in the province of 
Quebec. But the Protestant population of Manitoba is now six times greater than the 
Roman Catholic, and in all the new territories the population is far predominantly 
Protestant. Besides their internal mission, which is especially urgently needed under 
these circumstances, the Canadian Presbyterians are engaged in heathen mission in the 
New Hebrides, Trinidad, the Middle Indies, Honan in China, and Formosa, which now 
belongs to Japan, as well as among several Indian tribes in northwestern Canada. In 
consequence of unforeseen additional expenses, the treasury of the Heathen Mission 
was threatened with a deficit of $30,000 toward the close of the fiscal year, but this sum, 
after the facts were made known, was nearly covered by contributions promptly received 
from the congregations just before the meeting of this year's general synod. In regard to 
the education of Christian youth, the General Assembly this year recognized that the 
careful and sufficient instruction of youth in Christian doctrine was first and chiefly the duty 
of parents, and then of the church. Instead of taking steps to establish a proper Christian 
parochial school system, however, in the consciousness that this duty was not being 
fulfilled, the Synod appointed a committee to work in the name of the church for religious 
instruction to be given everywhere in the public schools of the various provinces. It should 
be noted that in most parts of Canada, prayer and Bible reading are already being 
conducted in the public schools, and that the various churches wishing to avail themselves 
of this permission are permitted to give religious instruction in the public schools for half 
an hour each week. The reports on church attendance were consistently very favorable. 
Following these reports, the 
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Synod made a rather lengthy declaration that the keeping of the Christian Sabbath was 
obligatory for all peoples and classes of people. 


The Reformed Church in America, formerly Dutch Reformed, is the oldest presbyterial 
body in America, but has been hampered in its growth by holding too long to the Dutch 
name and language, and, with the exception of a few immigrant congregations in the West, 
has been confined almost entirely to its old territory in the East, New York and New Jersey. 
The corporation numbers 634 congregations, with 58,371 families and 107,960 
communicants. The parochial school system, which formerly flourished in most of the old 
congregations, has disappeared, and only 915 Sunday schools, with 120,808 children, are 
reported. The pastors outnumber the congregations by 20. For general church and 
benevolent purposes $300,000 was contributed during the past year, $34,717 less than 
the year before. On the other hand, the sum of $1,038,321 contributed to the funds of the 
individual congregations exceeds the corresponding sum of the preceding year by 
$32,818. The corporation carries on an active missionary work in five different mission 
fields with 23 stations, 236 preliminary stations, 78 missionaries in the field and 6 newly 
called missionaries, 33 native preachers, 247 native missionary assistants, 19 schools 
with boarding schools and 159 other weekly schools with about 7000 pupils, in addition to 
4 theological schools. For this missionary work $111,111.89 was received during the year, 
and the estimate for the new year is about $120,000 besides $6000 which will be required 
for the Arabian mission. The zeal of individuals and congregations for the mission is 
especially commended. Several missionaries serve without pay, and one missionary is 
sent to Arabia by the young people of a congregation and maintained there. For the 
internal mission the annual receipts were $72,217.36 including $10, 261.97 from 
bequests. Six new churches were formed and 217 supported. Special attention has been 
given to the gathering of congregations in the new urban districts of the large cities in the 
East. An annual report is made to the Synod concerning the three theological seminaries. 
The professors are elected by the general synod and are under its supervision. In order 
to administer the teaching guard, the candidates must have a certificate from one of the 
seminaries of the Synod, and must then pass an examination before a class. Only by 
special permission of the general synod may a classis examine and license a candidate 
from another seminary, and a motion to amend this provision of the constitution was 
rejected by the general synod of this year, on the ground that the custom should remain 
and the general synod should retain the entire regulation of theological instruction in its 
hands. A. G. 

Lifting from the annual report of the American Board for Foreign Missions 


we bring out the following details. The total income for the past year was $642,781. In 
Turkey, despite the persecutions, the number of Christians has increased. The physical 
need, which was very great in some places as a result of the attacks, has been greatly 
alleviated by the rich gifts which have come from nearly all the European countries. The 
sum of $100,000 which the Mission is to claim from the Turkish Government for losses at 
Harpoot and Marasch has not yet been paid. But it is to be expected that the new American 
envoy will 
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in Constantinople, Dr. Angell, will enforce payment. Famine and plague raged in India last 
year. Among the Christians in Bombay, however, there were only isolated cases of 
disease. The report says, "The Christians in the city have been wonderfully protected." In 
China there has been good progress throughout the mission field. F.P. 


II. foreign countries. 


The latest crisis of the Synod of the Brethren. In recent times, Ritschlianism has also 
broken through in the Herrnhut circles and has taken root especially in their theological 
seminary at Gnadenfeld. The professors there, with the exception of one, freely deny the 
eternal deity of Christ, the atonement through Christ, the resurrection of Christ, the 
resurrection of the flesh, in short, all the main articles of Christian doctrine, and imprint the 
most blatant unbelief on the future preachers of the Brethren. After much back and forth 
dispute about this innovation, this year's Synod of the Brethren settled the controversy 
with the following declaration: "1. As a testimony and as a praise, the Synod proclaims in 
the name of the German Brethren Unity that it knows nothing and wants to know nothing 
except Christ crucified, who was made for us by God for wisdom, righteousness, 
sanctification, and redemption, as the Holy Scriptures set him before us. The Christ of the 
Scriptures is and remains for us the way, the truth, and the life; and no other name has 
been given to us, whereby we may be saved. He alone is our Lord, our Shepherd, and our 
Master; to no other do we ascribe ourselves, and it is the personal appropriation of the 
salvation given us in Christ that we lay stress upon. With him, in him, and in his word, in 
which we find life, we want to remain steadfast. Our church is founded on him, on his word, 
and on his grace. We do not want to let this rocky foundation be shaken by anything, and 
we are certain in faith, also in view of the faithfulness of our Lord, that this rocky foundation 
will not be shaken or lost in the future, no matter which of the changing currents of the 
time in theology and church may be or become the dominant one now or in the future, as 
he, the faithful Lord, has already given it to our church in the past to preserve its jewel 
even in those times when a barren rationalism dominated the Protestant pulpits and 
chairs. (2) The Brethren Church has always been more independent and free in the face 
of the various changing trends of school theology, inasmuch as it emphasizes at all times 
that all preaching of the gospel should not merely be a doctrinal lecture, but above all a 
testimony - a testimony which springs from the innermost personal heart experience of the 
speaker, whereas the purely doctrinal moment must take second place. (3) In spite of this, 
we do not consider doctrine, even though it comes second in our preaching of the Gospel, 
to be something secondary and indifferent, least of all with regard to our seminary, in which 
the future ministers and preachers of the church are prepared for their ministry. An 
immovable boundary is drawn here by what we have described under 1. as the deepest 
foundation of the faith of the congregation in accordance with 

§§ 5-9 of the General Synodal Decree and what must remain their inviolable treasure. 
In short, we can call it by the familiar name: 'the Christianity of the heart and salvation of 
the Brethren’. Standing in it, we joyfully confess that the faith of the heart in the crucified 
and risen Saviour makes the sinner righteous and holy, and that the communio- 
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The Synod has come to the conclusion that the human heart is blessed and filled with the 
powers of eternal life through its fellowship with Him, and recognizes in this crucified and 
risen Savior the center of the whole of Holy Scripture, which therefore, understood from 
Him, is for us the supreme standard of our knowledge of the faith, of our profession of faith, 
and of our theological teaching. On the basis of a thorough examination of the facts, the 
Synod has come to the conclusion that theological research and teaching, as it is currently 
conducted and followed in our seminary, has indeed embarked on new paths of scientific 
thought, but that it nevertheless remains within the immovable limits indicated in 3. in that 
it too places the crucified and risen Saviour Jesus Christ as the One to whom we are 
directed in life and death, for time and eternity, at the centre of all knowledge of faith and 
the doctrine of salvation. Synod, however, expressly emphasizes that in this declaration it 
has in mind only our seminary and its present scholarly activity, but not the so-called 
‘modern theology' in its overall appearance and with all its manifold gradations. Synod has 
not taken a position on this at all, as little as on any other theological school or party of our 
day, because it considered this to be outside its task and competence." With this 
declaration, the German Brethren Unity has given house-right to modern anti-Christianity 
in its midst. Yes, the Herrnhut Synod members themselves do not seem to know very well 
what Christianity is all about. Such a "Christianity of the heart and of salvation," which can 
possibly do without Christ, the Son of God, without Christ's sacrificial death, without His 
bodily resurrection, is a lie and an abomination before God. Only he who throws sand in 
his own eyes can still consider the falsehood of the Ritschlians and Neo-Protestants, that 
they also still speak of a "Christ of the Scriptures" or of "resurrection," namely, in the 
spiritual sense of the word, etc., as a sign of Christianity. G. St. 

The State Presbyterian Church of Scotland numbers 633,000 communicants, and had 
an income last year of nearly $2,000,000, over $200,000 more than the year before last. 
This year's General Assembly had to deal with a Rev. Robinson who had published a book 
a year ago in which he not only set aside the inspiration of the Bible, but talked like a 
Unitarian about the deity of Christ. He had already been taken into church discipline for 
this and suspended from office for a year with the demand that he should present himself 
at this year's General Assembly and make a confession of repentance before it. He did 
present himself, but instead of a confession of repentance, he read a defense in which he 
refused to recant his book, but rather claimed doctrinal freedom for his position. This 
demand was defeated by a majority, and the presbytery was instructed to depose him if he 
persisted in his false teaching. Unfortunately, however, there were also quite a few who 
defended Robinson and declared themselves against one being taken into church 
discipline because of doctrine. The relationship between church and state also came up 
again. Here, too, it was repeatedly stated that the present government would not lay a hand 
on the existing State Church, but attention was also called to the fact that one should not 
be misled into security by the resting of the agitation, since the opponents of the State 
Church were only waiting for a favorable time to renew their attacks, and that especially a 


desired union of the United Presbyterians and the Free Church, if it should come to pass, 
would probably result in a rekindling of the struggle. A. G. 


